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ABSTBACT 

Prepared as part of an evaluation report of a juaior 
high school course in moral education (Skills for Ethical &ction, 
SEA), this volume describes course implementation, acceptability, and 
effectiveness on a lesson by lesson basis. Tise purpose was to provide 
data for use by SEA program staff as they revised the course so that 
it vould be more effective in a wider variety of school settings* SEk 
is an instructional program designed to teach seventh, eigtith, aad 
ninth grade students a strategy/process for acting ethically in their 
daily lives. The report is presented in four sections. Section oae 
introduces the report. Section tvo outlines evaluation mettiods, vith 
emphasis on classroom studies, external reviewers, affirmative action 
reviev, and recommendations. In section three, general findings are 
presented and revisions are suggested regsirding teacher control Df 
lesson presentations, student privacy rights, alternatives for 
various students, and materials design. The f tital section presents an 
overview of the current version of SEA. The dcrcaiment concludes with 
an appendix which comprises the bulk of the dbozment and which offers 
lesson by lesson narratives and recommendations on specific points. 
For each lesson, information is presented on t3ie general objecti\res, 
specific performance objectives, feedback on lesson effectiveness 
from the point of view of th^ teacher and studwts, teaching methods, 
materials, compliance of all aspects of the ledmasn with affirmative 
action stipulations, and recommendations for imsDvement. (DBt 
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INTRQDDCTION 



This volume is the second part of a report on the hands-off pilot 
sca*r of Skills for EtLical Action (SEA) , an instructional program de- 
signed to teach se^renth-, eighth-, and ninth-grade students a strategy, 
sOT process, that enables them to act ethically in their daily lives. 
Since the fall of J.974, SEA has undei^one a number of classroom tryouts 
for formative evaluation purposes and has been revised accordingly* All 
of these earlier tryouts have been conducted with some degree of partici- 
pation by the SEA development staff in the classroom presentation of SEA* 
The present study differs frota previous ones in that a variety of tryout 
sites were employed and in that the SEA development staff maintained a 
"hands-off" reflation to the teachers and students participating in the 
study. The participating teachers received information from the SEA de- 
velopment staff concerning SEA presentations only when initially intro- 
ducted to SEA in the site recruitment effort and when involved in the 
three-hour training/orientation session prior to any SEA lesson presenta- 
tions. 

Purposes of the Present Volume 

This volume differs from the first volume primarily in terms of how 
the data from the study are used. In Volume I data were organized and 
analyzed to answer a set of questions that referred to the implementation. 



"Ethical Action" is defined in SEA as action undertaken after ob- 
jevttively deciding what is fair, based on consideration of probable con- 
sequences to all persons, including oneself. 



acceptability and effectiveness of the 1976-77 version of SEA^ as re- 
vealed in specific cases of classroom jsb of the course. Use intent be- 
hind Volume I was to provide portrayajs of SEA as an ins i -nnt ional prograsa 
in a variety of settings included in fhe description of tim target popu:— 
laticn. In contrast, Volunie II presents the use of most a£ the same data, 
to identify the aspects of SEA that may need revision and xo indicate whst 
specific and/or general revisions should be recommended. Da±a are organized 
in a lesson-by-lesson fashion, rather than a cL-issroom-by-classroom fashion, 
and tissr are analyzed to determine what should be done to improve SEA. In 
other words. Volume II presents the formative evaluation aspect of the 
hands-off pilot study. 

Skills for Ethical Action, the 1976-77 Version 

The version of SEA available for the hands-off pilot study consisted 
of 38 lessons, each designed for a half-hour instructional period and re- 
lated to one another in a fixed order of presentation. Salient aspects 
of the program are the SEA strategy, the unit organization of the instruc- 
tion, the objectives, and some characteristics of the SEA materials them- 
selves. These topics are discussed in the following subsections. 

The SEA strategy . The instructional core of the SEA program is a 
six-step strategy which combines actions consistent with self-held values, 
ethical decision making, and evaluation of completed actions. 

In the first step. Identify the Value Problem, the students describe 
a situation that presents a problem or that indicates they (the students) 
are not doing enough to show that one of their values is meaningful. They 
name the value involved and then formally state their problem. 
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The second step, Ttiiiir un ^Actsnrr t^M ssks the -tudents to-ira±n- 
storm ideas for actions t»c inEginn^ffiip ra^ tsidie their problem. The 
students then check tfaeir-g i hm ±QHBEss'^e mMt- soxe they are statesL speci- 
fically and are pof \^le nx: impelexBd, 

Consider Self axad OM^ ^ -is tiie *^ zrnrsEsastec cnf the strategy, liere 
tiie students think about ho«r rfieir actiOL ite&o:sght affect theirrrown 
iralues, feelings, heaith andr;saf ear?"* ^nd pG*^=**essions • They also oixtain 
±nformation using course— Qa^ximetsistds ^DBttttr how^ others might be affected 
in these four areas. FinaJ^c, tist %t \v ^^' ccansider what mi^ht happen if 
everyone acted as they are :? j i n kiag, 4x1 actrsK. 

The next step. Judge, ^Hsfcs ties mWni^ to objectively review and 
summarize the information ^at5iered in Step and to judge whether their 
actions would be ethical, i.«fi^, wooesther the actions would have mostly 
positive effects on everyaass^ Tfai?|^ can cImi^'^* or xeject those actions 
which they deem not ethicsb^ 

In the fifth step, -Arr- :^ the ssidents choose one of the actions judged 
to be ethical and make a -cm. T.mimL to c aixy out that action • They are also 
called upon to persevere^3in^^J±«r. action is completed. 

In the final step oF:^35 ^.i f>M p gy, ISraluate, the students examine 
the effects of the action ^th^^harc completed and ask themselves whether 
it did indeed produce mostly ^f»B±t±vt: eSects on everyone. They also re- 
view how well they used eacii ss^Ptegy stx^ and examine the importance of 
the value which they acted^^c^n. 

The units of SEA instrticarLaii , The 38 SEA I'tssons were grouped se- 
quentially into four units. 
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t!sB first tniit consisted-m ten lessons^ TSese lessons pi^ssnted 
the itedent responsibilities 3Ea., analyza tiie SEA definitisja of 
"erb^r al action," and iocCrodocF-a the SEA stxaEEg^-- 

:2!L the 11 lessons 3sS^ the ,w" m id imit, sttiients prac trrpd using 
the sxategy in a g -yTtmi^i^ ^ii^ TrfMrii^ng f ouir T'gERp^^^sndies about teenagers 
holdrng specified value& ^ftcBirractice invais^ «rking togeaier on the 
cases with classmates H groups on ther c aa gs^ utilizing the strategy 

steps^. The Act step aK^slr iaced by acting otft~ tixe action in a drama form. 
The :mf inition of **etb r a l ^. t .-mmt ," and the dissosit ions of caring for 
others, of acting cooaifftent^y with one's valu % and of being fair in 
judgptiig potential luli'^wh in i u i n i i linked to ^ oie; strategy steps. In 
addition, role-takingL*«d dacrsion-making skiL ^ were introduced. 

The third unit aaB«±ned nine lessons d -griii^ which the students 
practiced using the :^sa£figy to handle a valee- problem from an actual 
sitnstion of their owsn The students were tar expand their knowledge of 
ti*e±r cA«i values by ranking general value terms and were provided with 
further practice in application of the skills introduced earlier. This 
rrm> emphasized the subprocesses needed to complete each strep of the 
strategy, and the students were expected to actually carry out the action 
they had decided was ethical. 

In the final unit, the students were asked to use the strategy in 
order to make one of their own values more meaningful in their lives. 
The xmit stressed the value-oriented initiation of the strategy use 
rather than the specific problem-oriented mode of the previous iinit» 
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Again, the students were called upon to actually carry out the action. 
The concept of "others" was expanded to include persons beyond those im- 
mediately and obviously involved. Tt& course ended with the attempt to 
hffgfi the students project futtire -cimnnstances in which they might use 
the strategy. This vnlt consisted odE eight lessons. 

SEA objectives . Every SEA lesson was designed to achieve at least 
one specific objective, and these objectives vere presented in the SEA 
Teacher's Manual along with the lessons to which tbey were related. How- 
ever, more generally, SEA was des±gned to teach the strategy described 
previously. As the student practiced using the strategy, it was postu- 
lated that the strength of several values or dispositions would be increased 
also. These are the tendency to act on self-proclaimed values, concern 
for the welfare of others, and objectivity in decision making. Finally, 
in addition to fostering these dispositions, SEA was to develop the skills 
needed to use the strategy to translate values into actions which have 
been objectively considered and judged to have mostly positive effects on 
everyone, including oneself . 

SEA materials . The instructional materials included cassette audio 
tapes from which 34 of the 38 SEA lessons could be presented to the class. 
(Although these taped lessons could be used, almost three-fourths of the 
parts of the 34 lessons allowed for presentation by the teacher instead 
of the tape.) The instruction on the tapes was provided in Units I and III 
by a male narrator who spoke slowly and in Units II and IV by a female 
narrator who spoke more rapidly. Also, the tape presentations included 
modeling of 5;ome of the content b/ boys and girls, some black, some white. 
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Finally, music was used as a part tac^sacii lesson introduction as well as 
during the times allowed on tape Ij^bl ^iaUml ent activity. 

The lessens referred the stmfeiEs to visual materials in the form 
of 44 study book pages and three Slmstrips \^ich gave visual support to 
the primarily audio instruction. In addition, there were 21 worksheets 
to be completed in conjunction wxtirtthe SEA lessons. 

The SEA Teacher's Manual inc£Enited suggestions for materials prepara- 
tion, classroom arrangements, awithe objectives and lesson plans for 
each of the 38 lessons. It alscr ^included outline descriptions of all pre- 
sentation modes possible (tape^ tape and teacher, or teacher) and sug- 
gestions for remedial activities. In addition, the Manual contained a re- 
production of each audio script^ annotated with suggested discussion ques- 
tions, guidelines for teacher participation, and cls^ssroom management rec- 
ommendations. Copies of student inaterials and tests and scoring directions 
for each of the four course tests were also included . In all, the SEA 
Teacher's Manual had about 680 typescript pages and was contained in a 2% 
inch-thick, three-ring binder. 
Contents of the Present Report 

As was noted previou'^y, this volume is a report on the use of data 
gathered in the hands-of f study for the purposes of Identifying the as- 
pects of SEA which require revision in order to improve the product and 
of indicating the recommended revisions. In the methods section which 
follows^ the sampling procedures, data collection and analysis methods em- 
ployed for these purposes are described. 
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In the next two sections, the findings and revision recommendations 
are discussed and a description of the resultant revision of SEA is of- 
fered. The major portion of the reports is contained in the appendix. 
Lesson Analysis Narratives and Recommendations . These are arranged lesson- 
by-lesson and present the sum^rized data and revision recommendations 
which support the changes described earlier in the report. 



The formative evaluation was based primarily upon studies of the 
classroom use of SEA. However, the evaluation also drew upon reviews by 
educators outside of RBS and ongoing affirmative action checks conducted 
by SEA staff. Because these three sources of evaliiative information re- 
quired different methods, the following description of methods involves a 
subsection devoted to each source. The three subsections are Classroom 
Studies, External Reviews, and Affirmative Action Review. The final sub- 
section. Making Final Recommendations, describes how the information ob- 
tained from the three sources was utilized in making the final recommenda- 
tions for revising SEA materials. 
Classroom Studies 

The major source ol information for the formative evaluation was the 
studies of the use of SEA in classes. The following paragraphs are de- 
voted to a description of the sampling, arrangements for participation in 
the study, data collection procedures, and methods of data analysis. 

Sampling . The target population for SEA was considered to be students 
in seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade classes. With the purpose of studying 
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SEA use by those students in a variety of school settings, recruitment 
efforts were designed to contact school personnel in a large city and its 
suburban districts. Specific procedures for sampling and arrangements for 
participation in the study are presented in the Methods section of Volume I 
of this report. However, the particular sample from which information 
was obtained for the present volume included four classes in addition to 
those in the sample for Volume I. Descriptive information concerning the 
sample is presented in Table 1. All classes completed all lessons of SEA, 
except the classes 1-1 and 1-2, which completed only Units I and II. 

^Arrange^nents for study participation . In order to become, involved 
in presenting the SEA program to their classes, teachers had to be able 
zo agree to present the full SEA program of 38 lessons and to assist the 
SEA field coordinator and evaluator in data collection. They also were 
required to participate in a three-hour training workshop prior to begin- 
ning the program. The workshop was designed to familiarize them further 
both with the SEA program, a part of which they were asked to experience 
as students, and with the data collection needs of the study. 

In return RBS supplied the SEA materials free of charge and paid the 
teachers an honorarium for time required beyond normal preparation. Also, 
RBS indicated that steps would be taken to preserve the anonymity of the 
students, teachers, and schools involved in the study. 

Data collection . The overall purpose of collecting data was to pro- 
vide information in four areas. These areas were presentation, accept- 
ability to the teachers, acceptability to students, and effectiveness. 
Information was obtained in each of these areas by a variety of methods. 
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ThBLE 1 

Descriptive Information Concerning the 1976-77 Sample 
for Formative Evaluation of SEA 



Characteristic School-Class Code^ 





1-1/1-2 


2-1 


3-1/3-2 


4-1 


5-1/5-2 


6-1 


7-1 


8-1 


9-1 


Volme I case study number 


- 


S8 


S7-A/S7-B 


S9 


U7-A/U7-B 


U8 


U9 


- 


- 


Location 


Suburb 


Suburb 


Suburb 


Suburb 


Urban 


Urban 


Urban 


Urban 


Urban 


Type 




Cath 


PN 


PN 


PN 


PN 


PN 


PN 


Magnet*^ 


Class grade 


8 


8 


7 


9 


7 


8 


9 


7&8 


7 


Class size 


21/18. 


18 


29/29 


27 


30/35^ 


35 


18 


31 


32 


X non-white in class 


0/0 


6 


0 


0 


33/33 


100 


100 


100 


59 


Class verbal ability^ 


30/54 


53 


70/64 


29 


30/14 


38 


4 


19&16 


81 



school-class code contains two numerals. The first numeral indicates the order in which the school 
became involved in the study, while the second number is merely for class identification purposes. 

^"PN" is used as an abbreviation for public, neighborhood school. 

This "magnet" school selected volunteer students from across the large school district. 

^About 20 percent of the students were shifted between the two classes. 

^e figure given in the grade-related percentile rank of the class mean on the Verbal Part of the Cooper- 
ative School and College Ability Test, Series II (SCAT) administered by a member of the SEA staff prior 
to SEA instruction. Form 3A of the SCAT was used for all classes. Further information is presented in 
SCAT Series 11; Handbook . Educational Testing Service; Princeton, N.J., 1967. 



The first two areas of concern, presentation and acceptability to 
teachers, will be dealt with together. Information in this area was 
collected using four procedures — the SEA teacher repqrt, the periodic 
follow-up interview, classroom observations, and the final interview. 

The participating SEA teachers completed a teacher's report form on 
each of the 38 lesson presentations. The teacher report form is con- 
tained in Appendix 2 in Volume I. Some parts of this form relate to how 
SEA was presented (e.g., time used and presentation difference from pro- 
cedure in Ma n ual) , while others refer to issues of how the teacher per- 
ceived SEA (i.e., difficulty, any management problems, and others listed 
under "Checkpoints" at the bottom of the first page). The form also in- 
cludes a question concerning changes the teacher wishes to recommend. 
All completed teacher report forms are maintained in the SEA project's 
files. 

In order to review and clarify the teacher's reports on the lesson 
presentations and to obtain, additional teacher input with regard to the 
progress of the course, the completed teacher report forms were collected 
and reviewed with the teacher in an interview conducted by the SEA field 
coordinator after every third to fourth lesson presentation. This inter- 
view session allowed the teacher to orally communicate perceptions of the 
course related to all the points on the teacher report form, to elaborate 
upon aspects of the instructional content, and to clarify evaluation check- 
points used. These sessions also allowed the teacher to communicate his/ 
her perceptions of how the students were responding to the course. The 
comments provided by the teachers during the sessions were either added 
into the teacher's report for the lesson to which they referred, or, if 
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the conmEents were of a more general nature, placed in a separate inter- 
view report. Both the teacher's reports and the interview reports are 
maintained in the SEA project's files. 

The third procedure, the classroom observation, served to collect 
more detailed information about how SEA was being presented than the 
teacher could be expected to remember. The observations were conducted 
by the ^A field coordinator, usually every third to fourth lesson present- 
ation. On three occasions intervals between observations were longer, 
with up to six lessons intervening on one of those occasions. The SEA 
field coordinator focused on a number of events during the observed 
lesson presentations. These events fall into five categories: time, 
instructional mode, particular instructional and other modifications 
and/ or elaborations on the lesson as depicted in the SEA Teacher's Manual, 
disruptions outside the presentation, and supplementary assignments. See 
Appendix 3 in Volume I for a more complete outline of the observation pro- 
cedures. 

. An observation report was written soon after each lesson presentation. 
The heading of each report includes the unit and lesson nunfeer observed, 
the school-class codes, the presentation date, observer's name, number of 
students presmt, and the total time taken for that lesson^ The instruc- 
tional mode chosen and the time utilized for each lesson part were also 
noted. The ma±a body of each report includes a description of the lesson 
presentation, except those aspects presented explicitly in the SEA Teacher's 
Manual. This description includes specification of place in the lesson 
where the event occurred, the specifics of what happened, an indication 
of the number of students involved, and the duration of the occurrence. 
All observation reports are maintained in the SEA project's files. 
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The final method used in the hands-off pilot study to gain informa- 
tion regarding the teacher's overall impressions of program-related events 
was an interview conducted by the SEA evaluator with the individual teacher 
after the program had been presented in its entirety. The final inter- 
view covered both presentation issues (such as what makeup procedures were 
used for absentees) and acceptability issues (such as perceptions of the 
value of SEA for the students and perceptions of the taped lessons). A 
final interview report was compiled based on the answers to these and 
other related topics, and is mintained in the SEA project's files. See 
Appendix 4 in Volume I for a coTi5>lete listing of the questions asked in 
the final interview. 

The three means for gathering information regarding students' ac- 
ceptance of SEA were the collection of all the students' written SEA class 
work, a questionnaire administered to all the students upon completion of 
the program, and the classroom observations conducted by the SEA field 
coordinator every third to fourth lesson presentation. The classroom' ob- 
servations have been briefly described in the previous section and a more 
elaborate presentation is available in Appendix 3 cc Volume 1. 

The purpose of the End-of-Course ^nestionnaire «as to measure three 
areas of student repci,se: disposition, knowledge, and reaction to SEA. 
The dispositional and knowledge items^ all relate to ^.ob^ectives achieve- 
ment and are discussed in following paragraphs. The thixd area, student 
reaction to the program, covered a number of items in order to measure 
perceived value of effects, difficulty, hurt or upset cansed, and interest. 
A copy of the End-of-Course Questionnaire and directions for scoring are 
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presented in Appendix 5 of Volume I. Individual item results were reported 
in terms of percent of the students giving each answer, and no total or 
overall score was obtained for this questionnaire. The results were re- 
ported and discussed in a report for each of the cases, which is main- 
tained in SEA project's files. 

All of the students' written work was examined by the development 
staff. The responses were summarized, by class, as to level of completion, 
quality, and sense of relationship to desired responses. They provided 
not only student acceptance information, but also a level of ef f ee=t,?*veness 
data for the particular lesson part in which they occur. All of the 
students' written work and the summaries are maintained in the SEA project 
files. 

Effectiveness in terms of achievement of objectives was studied by 
use of test items that were constructed to measure directly most of the 
specified objectives associated with SEA lessons. These items, along with 
the instructional objectives they were designed wO measure and the direc- 
tions for scoring the items, were reviewed for objective-item congruence 
by the SEA developer and two RBS evaluators not assigned to the SEA pro- 
ject. Where necessary, modifications were made in the item or the ob- 
jective, to bring the two into agreement. 

Items referenced to instructional objectives occurring in a given 
unit made up the tests for that imit. These tests were administered by 
the teacher both prior to and following presentations of the respective 
SEA units. With one exception, the same items appeared on both pre- and 
posttests, though the pretests were titled '"Unit Pre-Questions" and the 
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posttests were called "Unit Tests." The one exception was the Unit I 
posttest, which included an additional item calling for specific names 
presented in the unit. Copies of each of the four posttests are pre- 
sented in Appendix 6 of Volume I, along with a listing of related instruc- 
tional objectives and scoring directions. For each test, the answers of 
at least five students in each of at least two classes were scored by two 
independent scorers. Mter a comparison of the results from the two 
scorers, scoring directions were clarified and additional double scorings 
were conducted where necessary to obtain a high degree of agreement. The 
remainder of the tests were scored by only one of the two scorers. The 
tests for Units II, III, and IV were scored by a person who was new to 
the clerical staff and knew very little about SEA or the meaning of the 
pre- and posttest labels. The Unit I test was scored by one of the SEA 
staff writers. Reports were written on the pre- and posttest performances 
of each class on each unit and are maintained in the SEA project's files. 

The remaining SZA objectives-referenced items were administered as 
part of the End-of-Course Questionnaire. These are items 1, 2, 7, 8, and 
the "Test Question" on the third page of the questionnaire, which appears 
in Appendix 5 of Volume I. This questionnaire was administered by the 
evaluator soon after SEA presentation was completed. The items were 
scored by either the SEA field coordinator or the SEA evaluator according 
to the scoring directions, which are also presented in Appendix 5 of Volume 
I. Item 8, which relates to anticipated future use of the strategy, and 
the "Test Question," which has to do with recall of the strategy, w$re 
especially critical items in that they index degree of achievement of the 
objectives for which most other SEA objectives may be considered instru- 
mental. 
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Data analysis . The data were organized by SEA lessons, so that data 
on that lesson from each of the classes could be easily compared with the 
same type of data from every other class. Using this organization of data 
for a given lesson, an SEA writer attempted to construct a complete analysis 
of that lesson's classroom use. The description is called an "Analysis 
Narrative" of the lesson. 

The format of the Analysis Narratives involves three basic subsec- 
tions: Effectiveness, Presentation, and Instruction. Effectiveness data 
are primarily obtained from the performance of students on the unit test 
item(s) or on the End-of>Oia32ae Questionnaire items that have direct 
reference to the ohiectxmefs) ±or tiiat particular lesson. Also included 
as effectiveness data at:t±mes teachers * comments related to lesson 
effectiveness, the SEA ftftid coord±nator *s observatio;iS; of- students' re- 
spouses to instruction, and summaries of stcBdents* written work as it 
pertains directly to the lesson^s objectives-. 

The Presentation subsectioiL of the -Analysis Narrative includes the 
times used for presentations of the lesson, the presentation modes teachers 
used, any unexpected behavior of studenrs dmring lesson presentation, and 
lesson changes recommended by tire i:eacfaers-* Ini^eneral, the Presentation 
subsection is devoted to a description of the poaasentations of the lessons 
in general. 

The Instmction stdxsection is an .analysats of the presentation of 
each of the major parte of the lesson. It includes the teachers* ratings 
of :the instructional qrprTity of thei)art and their descriptions of any 
pxuDlems that^-aaaose larthe pacing, content, etc. It also Includes 
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observational reports of teacher azfed student behavior and summaries of 
related written work of the sinidents. 

Following each lesson argrlysis are the "Preliminary Recommaadations." 
They are the lesson change recommendations mr.de by the particular SEA 
wrltfirrwho reviewed and presented all the data I'.n the analysis. These 
recominendations are preliminary, because they are based only upon data 
from the classroom use study and because they are the result of only one 
SEA. staff member's consideration. However, they serve as one of the major 
inputs to the development of the Final Recommendations, the procedures for 
which are described in the final subsection of this methods section. 
Ext**T-rt^l Reviews 

The 1976-77 version of SEA and some aspects of the recent SEA re- 
visions have undergone review by educators employed outside of RBS« Their 
roles in the review, as well as their particular positions of related ex- 
pertise, are described in tiie following paragrapim* 

The 1976-77 version of SEA was reviewed by a curriculum and instruc- 
tion scholar who has published extensively in the area of moral education. 
He waK:asked to review the program orientation in fulfilling its objec- 
tives, the place of the program's intended outcomes in relation to moral 
education in general, and the usefulness of the program in the school 
curriculum. 

A second reviewer was a school district^level administrator whose 
main concern was the social studies aspect of the curricultjm in a large 
metropolitan school district. The SEA staff asked him to consider issues 
of implementation that would affect the potential for public school use 
of the 1976-77 version of SEA. 
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Because the area of moral values is a substantial aspect of religious 
orientations, the SEA staff also sought a review by a person or persons 
who would be qualified to judge any religious connotations that might 
be unsuitable for materials intended for public school use. Two scholars 
at a imiversity-based center specializing in the relation between public 
education and religion took on that review task. 

In addition to the above external reviews of the 1976-77 version of 
SEA, two of the teachers who presented SEA in their classrooms during 
the 1976-77 school year reviewed the analysis narratisKes, preliminary rec- 
ommendations, and particular aspects of . the instruction. One of the 
teachers was experienced in teaching urban, nonwhite students, while the 
other had provided a valuable level of detail in comments during the class- 
room use study. 
Affirmative Action Review 

The thir d source of review is the ongoing check for aff irmat±ve ac- 
tion aspects of the course, which was applied as the rescLsions of the 
1976-77 version of SEA were being completed. The re:^r±eH^ procednr^ and 
standards are those developed by SEA staff following gnidelines^^Et by RBS. 

First, there were counts' across all materials of thp race/ ethnicity, 
sex, and any handicapped nature of the major, minor, and background charac- 
ters; these counts are to ascertain that an appropriate diversity of in- 
dividuals is represented among the characters. In addition, there was a 
check of the physical traits of those characters depicted in illustrative 
matter, to ensure absence of graphic stereotypes. Finally, the charac- 
ter's social relationships, activities, and personal traits were reviewed 
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to avoid stereotypes and to provide a balance in characterization. Standards 
involving language considerations were also applied to SEA materials. The 
main concern was how the audio script handled or excluded pronoun refer- 
ences* 

The affirmative action review was conducted by the development staff. 
The writer of an individual lesson was responsible for completing a speci- 
ally devised form which reflected compliance with the established guide- 
lines. The project director reviewed and summarized this information from 
all lessons against the criteria for overall balance and made change rec- 
ommendations as necessary. The completed forms are in the SEA project files. 
Making the Final Recommendations 

The final recomaendations for revisions in SEA materials grew out 
of a group review process. The SEA development and evaluation staff re- 
viewed the analysis narratives and preliminary recommendations from the 
classroom use studies, the external- reviews, and the affirmative action in- 
formation. Then there were group discussions of the implications and al- 
ternative revision possibilities. Finally, considering the outcomes of 
these discussioiiS in relation to the SEA objectives and practical con- 
siderations, the SEA developer made, the decisions conceiming the final 
recommendations for revisions. 

FINDINGS AND REVISIONS 

The primary outcome of the data collection and analysis described 
above is the Lesson Analysis Narratives and Recommendations which com- 
prise the major portion of this report and are contained in the appendix. 
Here the positive and problematic aspects of each SEA lesspn are presented. 
The data elements are subsumed under the headings Effectiveness, Presentation 
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and Instruction. Following this array of lesson part-specific information 
are the Preliminary Recommendations based on the data summarization and 
Final Reconmendations which also included other considerations contributing 
to the formulation of the narrative and recommendations. The general func- 
tion and objectives of the revised lessons conclude each narrative section. 

The lesson recommendations offer very specific points where the in- 
struction in a given part should be modified in some respect as supported 
by the data analysis. The individual j^iodif ications cannot be summarized 
out of context in any useful fashion. However, looking across the lessons, 
certain recommendation trends or major change categories do emerge. A 
nimber of these trends also touch upon issues noted in the case studies. 
Volume T. 

The major revision concerns for which an overview can be offered in-- 
elude teacher control of presentation and concomitant management issues, 
provision of alternatives for various student users, student privacy is- 
sues,- provision of alternatives for various student users, student privacy 
rights, and design or format of the materials. 
Presentation Mode 

Several interesting points regarding the presentation mode alterna- 
tives were made by the teachers participating in the study. All were in 
favor of retaining the audio cassettes. The general consensuis was based 
on the usefulness of having particularly difficult concepts presented ac- 
curately, the modeling offered, and the variety the tapes offered students. 
However, the teachers also thought that with more familiarity with the 
program they would opt for more teachei-led presentations. It was projected 
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that more provision for conducting a lesson themselves would also allow 
them to handle any negative reactions to taped presentations which might 
occur in individual classes* In addition, this option would permit the 
teacher to direct particular activities for which the potential for manage- 
ment problems in some classes was revealed during the study. 

Apart from the presentation mode questions associated with the audio 
tapes were reports of negative reactions to the audio delivery styles of 
the narrators employed on the tapes. In production of the revised ma- 
terials, greater attention has been given to this aspect of the audio 
portion of the instruction. 
Student Considerations 

As was noted above and in Volume I, the student users of the materials 
in the study came from diverse backgrounds and possessed a wide range of 
ability. The analyses, particxilarly of the student responses, lent sup- 
port to revisions which would make the materials more suitable and meaning- 
ful to varied student populations. 

Many of the concepts and lesson activities were exemplified through 
stories about, and on-tape modeling by, young persons. Some of these ex- 
amples were reported as being inappropriate or unrealistic, particularly 
to nonwhite, urban students. In such cases the stories have been changed 
or modified using examples drawn from the students to make them more 
realistic to the general age group. Further, the Teacher's Manual re- 
visions offer alternative stories and examples, and suggestions for modi- 
fication of given situations, which are aimed at making the materials 
more meaningful to the urban voungster. 




The major goal of the program is to teach a core strategy for 
students' to use in their own lives. A nuniber of the concepts and skills 
underlying this strategy are complex. Previous tryouts of the materials 
had enabled the developers to break apart and sequence the instruction 
to facilitate student learning. However, the analyses of the current 
study data revealed that students of lesser ability showed very low 
levels of achievement in mastering some of the basic concepts and skills. 
Changes in instruction involving reading and pacing were recommended as 
follows. 

The reading load of the program presented in the study was quite 
modest. Most often it consisted of simple directions and short paragraphs. 
The reading level was geared to grade 5. In addition, the printed di- 
rections on worksheets and study book pages most often were also given on 
the tape or repeated by the teacher. However, the analysis revealed that 
lack'of reading (and writing) skills still intervened in successful use 
of the materials in some classes. 

Thus the revisions include more provision for oral responses and 
fxequent requests that the teacher read the particular worksheets or study 
book pages to the class. In group work situations, it is suggested that 
an able reader be included in each group. The instances where these di- 
rections are deemed necessary are clearly indicated in the revised Teacher' 
Manual. Also, whenever possible^ illustrations have been employed in 
the revised materials to expand definitions and physical activities have . 
been introduced which exemplify or reinforce certain concepts. 




More provisions have been made for breaking lessons into parts to 
allow the teacher to vary the instructional pace. Additional remedial 
exercises are provided and homework suggestions are given. 
Unit II Revisions 

The revisions recommended for Unit II of the course exemplify and 
expand upon some of the concerns raised above. The unit as designed in 
the study required the students to work in groups; each group using one 
of four "cases" of teenagers holding specified values. The instruction 
wa:5 structured to give the students practice in using the strategy by 
taking their case character through each strategy step and engaging in be- 
haviors such as role-taking necessary to accomplish the steps. Earlier 
tryouts had shown the students to be engaged by the instruction, the 
variety of activities and the group work interaction throughout the unit. 

This was again the reaction in several classes in the current study. 
However, in a number of other classes the unit posed great difficulties. 
The main problem was that of management growing out of teacher disinclina- 
tion toward group work or lack of experience on the part of both teacher 
and student in such a learning situation. Having groups of students 
working with differing materials required much preparation and taxed the 
management skills of those teachers unused to this mode. The very nature 
of the group work demanded a great deal of self-monitoring and group-work 
skill on the part of the students. It also required the ability to follow 
quite complicated directions. It was therefore decided to reconstruct 
the unit, allowing for a .great degree of teacher option in presentation 
and organization. 
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In the revised version, teachers may elect to have the class work 
together with one story, thus providing much more control over both pro- 
cess and feedback. This may be tape- or teacher-led. The teacher may 
also choose to have the students work in groups each using a different 
case study. Detailed directions for implementing either option are pro- 
vided in the manual. The student niaterials have been simplified not only 
to facilitate activities but to allow for better delivery of feedback. 
Certain group activities such as the "ethodrama" have been eliminated in 
that they became the purpose of the unit in the eyes of the students 
rather than practice of the strategy. The relationship of the instruc- 
tional evenrs to the strategy has been highlighted in simple terms. 

A new case study, more relevant to the life experience of an urban 
nonwhite student, has been added. In addition, che "cases" are now 
"stories" to avoid the perforative quality associated with "cases" for 
some students. 
Changes in Objectives 

The analyses also indicated that demanding recall of what were es- 
sentially enroute or facilitating objectives often interfered in achieving 
the main objectives of the lesson. The plethora of objectives tended to 
obscure the main lesson point even for the most able students. Thus the 
focus of each revised lesson has been sharpened to relate the activities 
and knowledge recal-1 directly to the strategy and basic concepts. Facili- 
tating objectives are retained but not tested, and are often satisfied by 
performance on worksheets. The reduction in the amount of recall may also 
alleviate the test-like quality of the course noted by a number of students. 



Privacy Issues 

An essential part., of the SEA instruction is the requirement for 
personal application of the strategy. This involves a number of activities 
wherein the students collect and record information about themselves. 
Great care had been taken with the materials to ensure the right to pri- 
vacy of the individual student. Precautions included advising the students 
that they need not share personal information if they don't wish to, fore- 
warning students of any sharing which is required, requesting that teachers 
allow students to abstain from sharing, not call on students who don't 
volunteer, and not pressure or allow peers to pressure those students 
who opt not to share. Although the overwhelming number of students did 
not report any invasion of privacy, several students did report as a 
"harmful effect" the fact that the teacher had access to personal informa- 
tion. In addition, observations and student response pages indicated that 
certain discussion subjects or stories prompted disclosures which were 
more revealing of personal situations than was desirable in a classroom. 

Revisions have been made which include changing these particular 
situations for discussion to avoid leadinj_i: the students into undue dis- 
closure. 

Most importantly, the teachers have been given strong direction re- 
garding the handling of the students' personal record pages. This in- 
volves an initial decision as to whether to check such pages or to adopt 
suggested alternatives for checking completion and accuracy. If the de- 
cision is to check the pages, the teacher is directed as to when to announce 
and what to say about the checking. The tape also mentions that the 
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teachers will xnform the students regarding how the worksheet will be 
handled, and alerts the students to anticipate such direction. The 
Teacher's Manual also contains reminders regarding student privacy at 
all points where it might be an issue* 
Teacher's Manual Design 

The Teacher's Maniial supplied to the participating teachers con- 
sisted of notes and suggestions for lesson presentation, a copy of the 
audio script and student materials for each lesson in the course as well as 
an introduction to the program. In addition, copies of all tests and 
scoring directions were included. This amounted to over 600 pages of type- 
script bound in a three-ring notebook. Both the size and organization 
of the manual were found to be awkward by a number of the teachers. 

Although more sophisticated printing and binding might make the 
existing volume somewhat less cumbersome, it would still be hefty and 
not necessarily easier to use. It was decided, in consultation with 
several of the teachers, to print the Manual in several volumes. The 
notes and suggestions; which the teachers use to guide them in preparation 
for and presentation of each lesson will be in one volume. Copies of the 
student materials including remedials and any correction pages will follow 
the lesson in which they are used. Due to the increase in options for 
presentation offered the teacher, which were noted earlier, this portion 
of the Manual has been expanded greatly. As a further aid to presenta- 
tion, "flags" indicating management, time, focus, and parts of the lesson 
which must not be omitted have been placed in the margins of the lesson 
guides to alert the teacher to either a potential problem or some special 
emphasis in the lessons. It was thought this might also help avoid the 
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omission of important closing ctivities which occurred at times during 
the study. The audio scripts will be in a separate paged volume. The 
notes and suggestions will cross-refer to the script page number when 
directions refer to the audio script. The introduction to the materials, 
expanded to include additional general information which teachers re- 
ported would be useful and which several reviewers suggested, will be in 
a separate volume. This will allow the teacher to lend it to interested 
colleagues or parents while retaining the volumes necessary for instruc- 
tion. 

CURRENT VERSION OF SEA 

The following is a description of the final configuration of the 
postpilot revision of the SEA course. > 

The nucleus of the program is contained on 9 audio cassettes and 3 
films trips. Although as many of the lessons as possible have either been 
written for presentation by the teacher or at least recommended for pre- 
sentation by the teacher, a tape-led presentation of all but a few lessons 
has been retained as a back-up option. In addition, the delivery styles 
of both narrators on the tape have been modified in response to adverse 
student/teacher reactions. 

The audio tapes are accompanied by three volumes designed for teacher 
use. Vorume I is' the Introduction to the SEA course. Having the Intro- 
duction as a separate volume has allowed the inclusion of a more detailed 
description of the course, its rationale and the history of i;.s development, 
along with more information about the course content and objectives, in- 
cluding a course overview chart. Having a separate volume also allows 
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the indiision of information abjut student privacy issues, suggested re- 
sponses to parent inquiries, and other general information regarding im- 
plementation of the course. And, as mentioned above, the teacher will be 
able to lend the Introduction to an interested parent or colleague and 
still retain the instructions needed to teach the course. 

Volume II is the Teacher's Notes and Suggestions and it functions 
similarly to a standard teacher's manual. It contains detailed instruc- 
tions for each lesson including statements of objectives, suggestions for 
materials preparation, classroom arrangements, lesson outlines, optional 
presentation modes (either all teacher, tape and teacher, or all tape) and 
suggestions for supplemc;itary activities. It also includes the teacher's 
copy of the student study book pages, worksheets, cests, and correction^ 
pages grouped toge 'ier by lesson. Volume II also contains duplicates of 
elements in Volume I to which the teacher might need to refer during the 
course, e.g., the course overview chart. As mentioned in the previous 
section, a system of graphic symbols has been incorporated into the manual. 
These "flags" appear as words in a different type face in the margin of the 
Teacher's Notes and Suggestions opposite paragraphs which relate to im- 
portant management aspects of each lesson as follows: MGMT, to warn the 
teacher of a possible problem involving class management, like student 
movement within the classroom, handing out materials, collecting materials, 
and so on; DON'T OMIT, to warn the teacher of an important activity or 
concept which muist not be overlooked; TIME, to warn the teacher to 
stay within the time limits suggested for a discussion or activity so 
as to be able to complete the lesson within the allotted class time; and 
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FOCUS, to call the teacher's attention to the main point or points to 
be made in the lesson. 

Volxime III is the Audio Scripts volume. The audio scripts were the 
elements least often referred to by the teacher during the tryouts. How- 
ever, they were Indispensable when the audio tape or tape player was in- 
operative and the teachers had to read from the script to conduct the 
lesson. Also, with the present configuration of the course — that is, 
with more lessons written or recommended for teacher direction — the 
audio scripts are needed for those times when the lesson directions call 
on the teacher to read aloud the modeling of course concepts and activity 
directions. To maximize the utility of the audio scripts, the volume also 
contains duplicate elements of Volume II to which the teacher might need 
to refer to conduct the lesson. Most often there are directions and/or 
questions to be used in conducting a class discussion, class management 
recommendations, guideline for teacher participation, and information for 
supplying activity feedback. 

The student materials for the course comprise a nonconsumable 40-page 
illustrated student study book, 47 pages of illustrated consimiable work- 
sheets; and 10 pages of consumable tests. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS NARRATIVES 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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UNIT I, LESSON 1 — P2 



ANALYSIS NARKATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

GENERAL FUNCTION: To introduce how the course will operate and to demon- 
strate use of listening skills and ways to create a trusting 
climate • 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To demonstrate use of course-presented listening skills/ 
behaviors (be silent so you can hear tape and others; pay 
attention to what is said; be able to repeat what is said) 
during lessons. 

2. To demonstrate use of course-presented ways to create a 
trusting climate; 

Willing to get to know people other than immediate 
friends . 

Willing to share personally selected experiences. 
Willing to let others express their ideas without inter- 
rupting, ignoring and putting them down during lessons. 

3. To be able to recall course responsibilities: 

completing assignments 
following instructions 

taking tests to show knowledge of course 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

There were no unit test items to measure the objectives of this lesson. 
However, the student responses and the teacher and observation reports indi- 
cate that, generally, the students participated in the activities and re- 
sponded to the closing qxxiz. See "Instruction" below for details. One 
teacher (7-1) had some misgivings about the students' responses to the 
lesson, since they "didn't trust the evalxiator" who pretested them. One 
teacher (2-1) cons.idered the listening exercise and the trust discussion 
"beneficial situations which would be considered in pther classes and events." 
One (7-1) reported that though the material was not difficult he would have to 
give redefinitions of terms in future lessons. 

Presentation: 

Time . Times needed for the lesson ranged from 22 minutes (1-2, according 
to teacher's report; the observer reported 30 minutes) to 55 minutes (2-1). 
Two classes (1-1, 6-1) took 50 minutes. The rest were scattered between 
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25 miTiutes (3-2) and 45 minutes (9-1) as follows: 28 minutes (5-2), 30 
minutes (3-1, 4-1) though observer reported 38 minutes for the latter; 35 
miiiutes (5-1, 8-1) and 40 minutes (7-1). Only one class (4-1) was observed 
to spend an inordinate amount of time on any one part — 12 minutes on Part 
6. One teacher felt the whole session was long because the pretest was given 
just prior to the lesson. 

Mode . Modes are prescribed by the Teacher's Manual. 

Student behavior . One teacher (2-1) felt the class was "interested 
and motivated." One observation report (4-1) noted that the class "enjoyed" 
the leisson as was also reported by one teacher (9-1) . One teacher (1-1) re- 
ported that some of the students were not readily accepting of the course 
and questioned its value. 

Teacher-recOTnm<anded changes . One teacher (2-1) suggested using filmstrips 
in the lesson and combining it with Lesson 2. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1, Get ready . One t .acher (1-1) reported the students were restless 
during the beginning of the lesson. One class (6-1) had problems with the 
tape recorder and was interrupted by a fire drill, but the teacher did not re- 
port how much time was. lost as a result. In three classes (1-1, 2-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated the part as especially good. 

Part 2> Course Content and Operation ; Some discrepancy between the 
teacher and observer regarding the mode used: tvo teachers (1-1, 4-1) re- 
^ ported tape and teacher > observer reported tape . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 
2-1, 5-1, 9-1) the teachers felt the part was especially good. One (9-1) 
sait it went particularly well with the students listening and participating. 

Part 3, Listening Activity . In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated the .part as especially good. Several students in one 
-class (1-1) were disruptive, using tip the- "limited'' attention span of the 
group. Another class (1-2) was interrupted by students entering the room, 
but they ignored the interruption. Again, some discrepancy in reported mode 
used — teacher (1-2) reported "both," observer reported "tape." With few 
exceptions, the students responded correctly to the limerick exercise. 

Part 4^ Value Voting . In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1) the teachers 
evaluated the^part as especially good. Again the same few students in one class 
(1-1) disrupted the session so that the class "attention span was used up " 
and there was little discussion. One teacher (4-1) reported that students didn't 
pay attention to this part. One (5-1) said the students participated well, in the 
discussion. One (6-1) said students enioved the activity. Reeardine mode 
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used, one teacher (1-2) reported "both," the observer reported, "teacher." 
There Is no tape fci this lesson part. 

Part 5, Trust discxission Cstudy book page 1) . In seven classes Cl-1, 
1-2, 2-1, 5-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated the part as especially 
good — with one (5-1) reporting good student participation, one (6-1) re- 
porting that students enjoyed it, but one (1-2) omitting the discussion and 
page 1 entirely. One (7-1) reported the students as being reluctant to dis- 
cuss. One (4-1) suggested that the Teacher's Manual should offer some sug- 
gestions for examining page 1 with the students. Again, teacher (1-2) re- 
ported usinp "both" modes while observer reported "teacher." Note that this 
is the part t:jat this teacher omitted. 

Part 6» Student Responsibilities and Lesson Closing , In four classes 
(1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated the part as especially good. One 
teacher (4-1) reported that students had difficulty with closing qxiiz because 
tape switched from "listening" to "responsibilities" abruptly, misleading some 
of the students. This is partially borne out by the student responses which 
show half the class recalling two to three correctly and half recalling one or 
none. This is more strongly supported by responses of other classes (1-1, 
6-1, 9-1) in which the incorrect responses given were mostly listening skills. 
These teachers did not report a problem, however. Of the remaining eight 
classes, four (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 8-1) had mostly correct responses. One of 
the teachers (1-2) was observed omitting the closing quiz. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recomaiendations : 

T^ae. Except for 1-1, 6-1, and 9-1 there is little evidence to explain why 
there is such a great variation in time required for the lesson. In 9-1, the 
time includes the pretest; in 6-1 the time was probably caused by a fire drill 
and tape pr^^^lems; in 1-1 it may have been due to disruptive students. In 2-1 
the teacher m:^ have allowed discussions to be prolonged. This may have been 
the reason why parts were omitted in other classes. I suggest it be more strongly 
emphasized in the Teacher's Manual to stay within the suggested limits for dis- 
cussions to ensure that there is enough time to complete all lesson parts. Per- 
haps a graphic device could be used. 

Also, the Teacher's Manxial shoxild contain a caution to teacher to be 
sure that each part of each lesson is completed. Again, a graphic device 
might help. 

Part 5 - Add to the Teacher's Manxial some practical suggestions which 
the teacher can give to the class in order to implement the ways to build 
trust listed on study book page 1. 
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Part 6, Rewrite the part to eliminate abrupt shift from listening to re- 
sponsibilities. This might be done by expanding the list of responsibilities 
to Include the earlier elements of listening and building trust* Thus, six 
then becomes a continuation of the list rather than a shift In focus. This 
would require slightly rewriting earlier parts to characterize listening and 
building trust as responsibilities along with following directions, taking 
tests, and finishing assignments. 

Add some kind of graphic device to the teacher's instructions to in- 
dicate that the part contains an important lesson-closing quiz which helps ^ 
students check their knowledge. The same device would be used In subse- 
quent lessons each time an important quiz is Included. This will help en- 
sure that the quiz is not omitted. 

Final Recommendations ; 

General . The preliminary recommendations above will be Incorporated 
into the lesson generally as they are with the additions discussed below. 

Further recommendations . The following changes are recommended as a 
resutl of staff review of the preliminary recommendations. 

A. The trust discussion should be expanded. Though it was agreed that 
one could not build a trusting atmospher with one lesson, it had to be made 
clear that the success of the course depended on students ioiowlng, Intellectuall 
that a certain level of trust was necessary to complete the course. To do 
this it was recommended that a few examples (or cases) be added, perhaps to 
study book page 1, which the teacher could use to Instigate discussion. 

The discussion would be limited to trust within th^ classroom — it 
would not Include trusting everyone. 

B. The intellectual tone of the opening of the lesson should be reduced 
and the course should be presented as providing one useful way to handle life 
situations. It was felt that doing this would have greater appeal to the 
students and might be a better answer to the question, "why take this course?'' 

It was further stsggested that "others" be forecast briefly in the 
lesson by also noting that the course will help handle situations which in- 
volve other points of view. 

C. Linked to the item above is the change in language created by the 
new format for stating the value: "problem." (See Unit II, Lesson 1, Analysis 
Narrative and Recommendations.) This would eliminate the tendency of students 
to perceive the strategy as a problem^solvlng device. Thus, language through- 
out Lesson 1, and subsequent lessons, would refer to value questions (not 
problems) which come up in one's life. 

D. The language in the lesson should reinforce the meaning of ethical 
via questions asked in evaluating; i.e., that the course wotild enable one to 
show what's important and yet have mostly positive effects for those Involved. 
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£• Revise audio for quiz feedback to assume that students were surprised 
by the fact thatthey were called on to write down what they learned 
In the lesson. Chide them (Humorously) and highlight the fact that 
they must listen. 

External review. In response to the PERSC (Pxibllc Education Sellgious 
Studies Center) review and also with the recommendation of a consxiltant 
teacher, a line will be added to the lesson to indicate that the course is 
not Intended to replace a person ^s religious beliefs but to supplement them 
or provide one way to actualize them. 

One teacher also suggested that the trust exercise needs to be kept and 
perhaps expanded. The teacher endorsed che change recommended above. 

A second teacher consultant, in thinking aboutthe trust discussion, sug- 
gested that students do things now In class which call upon a certain level 
of trust — talking to new students, helping them around the school, copying 
their rosters, asking about the characteristics of teachers and other students 
but are not aware that there is trust Involved. He suggested that these be 
added as examples to study book page 1 and used as take-off points by the 
teacher. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives ; 

General function . To introduce how the course will operate and to demon- 
strate use of listening skills and ways to create a trusting climate. 

Objectives , 

1. To demonstrate use of coures-presented listening skills/behaviors 
(be silent in order to hear tape and others; pay attention to what 
is said; be able to repeat what is said) during lessons. 

2.. To demonstrate use of course-presented ways to create a trusting 
climate in the classroom; 

Willing to get to know people other than immediate friends 
Willing to share personally selected experiences 
Willing to let others express their ideas without Interrupting, 
ignoring or putting them down during lessons 

3. To be able to recall course responsibilities: 

using listening skdLlls 

creating or building a trusting climate in the classroom 
completing assignments 
following instructions 

taking tests to show knowledge of course 
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ANALYSIS NASRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

GENERAL FUNCTION: To introduce the course topic, define "Ethical Action" in 
the course title, and explain the key words in the definition: self, 
others, and fair. 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to write a definition of "Ethical Action" which in- 
cludes; the idea of (1) doing something which is (2) fair or shows 
equal consideration for (3) self, me, myself, and (4) others, other 
people. 

ANALYSIS HAi«ATIVE 

Effectiveness : 

Test data from eleven classes showed a definite iizq>rovement in response 
to test item 1 which measured the objective. Final achievement vas moderate 
for seven classes and high (4-1, 8-1) to high (2-1, 9^1) for the remaining 
four. Results for each element of the definition varied somewhat, with the 
least gain generally shown in "doing something;" in fact, two classes showed 
a loss in this element. 

Three teachers (2-1, 4-i, 8-1) Inidcated that students wrote successfxil 
definitions at. the end of the lesson. One (4-1) said only seven students were 
not able to do this. One teacher (7-1) reported that the lesson "...started 
some of the students thinking that cheating as a way of life maybe isn't so 
good." 

Presentation: 

Time . Times reported by teacher varied considerably with six classes (1-1, 
1-2, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 8-1) taking 25-30 minutes; three classes (5-2, 7-1, 9-1) 
36-40 minutes and two above 40 ininutes (2-1, 5-1) . In one class (6-1) the 
teacher reported 60 minutes but Indicated that the lesson was given during the 
hour session but did not take that long. Times reported by the observer were 
significantly longer than reported by the teacher in four Instances: (1-1, 9-1) 
9 minutes; (7-1) 14 minutes; and (3-1) 12 minutes. 

Mode . Tape only was used by most to present the filmstrip. Part 2, with 
some indicating "both." All but two reported handling the discussion. Part 3, 
themselves. About half used tape to present Part 1 and half used tape and 
teacher mode. Five teachers reported using tape and teacher mode to close the 
lesson, though there is no audio for this part. 

Student behavior . Four students in class 1-1 were disruptive, reportedly 
because, they were taking the lesson for a second time (having been transferred 
from a class that had had the lesson) . One teacher (4-1) reported that students 
had difficulty following the tape. Observer reported that the students (2-1) 
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enjoyed the lesson. One teacher (5-2) said the lesson was exceptiomlly good 
for the group. One teacher (7-1) felt the class needed more time to get their 
thoughts down on paper. 

Teacher-recommended changes : In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher ob- 
jected to the "pace" and "unnatural" sound of the narrator's voice. 

Instruction : 

Part 1» Get ready . Both 5-1 and 5-2 were disrupted, the former because 
students were transported from another school, the latter because the class was 
forced to change rooms and join another class for the lesson. In five classes 
(1-1, 1-2, 5-2, 6-1, 7-1) the teachers evaluated the part as especially good. 

Part 2. Filmstrip . In seven classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 5-1, 6-1, 7-1, 9-1) 
the teachers evaluated the part as exceptionally good. In four of the five 
classes observed, the part took about lA minutes (1-1, 2-1, 3-1, 9-1); in the 
fifth (3-2) it took 15 minutes. Two classes (4-1, 9-1) had problems with a 
faulty projector, but reportedly the time lost was negligible. Most students 
attended to the filmstrip and responded in their notebooks when directed. Ex- 
ceptions were 1-1 and 9-1. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher character- 
ized the part as "easy," but was referring to the "unnatural," slow pace of 
the narration. One teacher (7-1) felt that the class needed more time to get 
their thougjits on paper. 

Part 3, Class Discussion . In nine classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 
6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as exceptionally good with 2-1 
reporting students as "interested and .alert"; 6-1 that students "enjoyed the 
discussion^" and 9-1 that students had "high interest. Students wanted to go 
on with discussion." A teacher (1-1) had problems with a few disruptive 
students and during the 8-minute discussion omitted talking about what is 
meant by the term "ethical action." One teacher (5-2) reported that the 
students may have been inhibited by the presence of another group in the room 
they were forced to use. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher reported that 
the discussion served to introduce the students to ground rules for partici- 
pating that he would use in "regular teaching." Of the five observed classes 
1-1 took 8 minutes for the discTission; 3-1, 3-2 took 10 minutes; 9-1 took 14 
minutes; and 2-1 took 24 minutes. 

Part 4» Close Lesson . Fotir teachers (2-1, 5-2, 6-1, 9-1) evaluated the 
part as. exceptionally good. One teacher (1-1) was interrupted by an announce- 
ment over the PA system' as well as by the four disruptive students. The teacher 
also was interrupted in class 1-2 by students from PE coming into the room to 
use lockers; class was "lost." In general, the students responded to the quiz 
and wrote a definition. Review of the responses indicated that in most classes, 
most students recalled at least three elements of the definition • The element most 
often missed was "doing something." In only one class (9-1) did a great majority 
recall all four elements. However, this teacher did not give students time to 
write, but gave them answers immediately after asking questions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prel'^tn-fnary recommendations ; 

Tlme > The great variations in duration times for the lesson is probably 
due to the varying length of the discussions in Part 3 as noted in the five 
classes observed* Again, insertion of a graphic device would help alert teachers 
not to prolong discussion and run the risk of not completing the lesson (though 
this did not happen in any of the classes) . Discrepancies between the reported 
time and the observed time is attributable, in part, to prelesson activity 
which apparently was not included in the total time by the teacher. 

Part 2, Filmstrip * Revise to include "doing" as the fourth element of the 
EA definition. Have the word underlined on Unit I divider page. Incltxde the 
word on the filmstrip as other elements are included. Have students write it 
down. Since this might lengthen the filmstrip more than desired, it is sug- 
gested that the Lisa/Terry situation be dropped from the filmstrip. Use only 
the Keith situation, taking him through all the four elements. Doing this 
would probably shorten the filmstrip which is desirable considering the dura- 
tion of the lesson in some classes. 

Part 3, Class discussion ^ Revise the Teacher's Manual to emphasize that 
discussions should not be prolonged and that the major purpose is to review 
the elements of the definition so that students are prepared to take the 
closing quiz. 

Part 4, Close lesson . Add a graphic device to indicate importance of 
the quiz in having students check their knowledge of lesson content. Revise 
to make sure that students are given time to answer questions and are given 
feedback. 

FiQal_Recom^dations: 

General . The preliminary recommendations above will be incorporated 
into the lesson generally as they are with the additions discussed below. 

Further recommendations . The following changes are reconmended as a 
result of staff review of the preliminary recommendations. 

A. In Part 1, rewrite the opening lines regarding what ethical means 
to expand the reference to religion and to emphasize that the course-given 
definition does not supplant "ethical" as defined by religion or the home, 
but extends it. 

B. In Part I9 pick-up on previous lesson; reiterate that course offers 

a process which is a way for them to handle a situation which they have identi- 
fied for themselves as an ethical one. 
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C« In Part 2 add frames to the films trip which would review the key words; 
and show a particular frame of Keith in action with the key phrase 
beneath, for example. Thea, within the films trip preiientation, students 
would be asked to formulate the course definition of ethical action, 
and a frame of the fi Imstrip would be used as feedback* 

It was also suggested tha^t the teacher lead a discussion following the 
filmstrip to review Keith's action ideas v. a. v. the Ethical Action de- 
finition. 

External review ^ There were no specific recommendations for Lesson 2 in 
the PERSC review. However, the suggested change in paragraph A above reflects 
the general criticism that the course coizld be construed as a "replacement" 
for religious belief. 

Affirmative action . Dropping the Terry and Lisa episode upsets the sex 
balance. This will .be offset by recommended changes in later lessons of the 
unit. 

General functions and final objectives : 

General function . To int duce the course topic, define "ethical action" 
in the course title, and explain the key words in the definition: self, others, 
fair, and doing. 

Objective . To be able to write a definition of "ethical action" which in- 
cludes the idea of (1) doing something which is (2) fair or shows equal con- 
sideration for (3) self, me, myself, and (4) other people. (Tested) 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FDNCTION: To provide the learners with an experience from which 
they project feelings regarding winning or losing through 
cheating and relate these feelings to reasons for acting 
ethically* 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Students will indicate how they and others might feel after 
role taking persons who have cheated or been cheated upon 
in a card game situation. 

2. Students will generate at least one reason for not cheating 
and relate this to course-given reasons for acting ethically • 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness ; 

Since the objectives for this lesson are activity objectives, they were 
not measured by the unit test. However, the student responses and the teacher 
and observer reports indicate that generally, the students were engaged by 
the lesson and the stated objectives were achieved. See Instruction below 
for details. One teacher (2-1) felt that the SEA lesson had a positive effect 
on his students' behavior in gym with another grade. However, he did tell 
them that he would be watching them. 

Presentation : 

Time . Five classes (1-1, 1-2, 4-1, 5-2, 9-1) took about 30 minutes for 
the lesson. Five (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 7-1, 8-1) took 34 to 40 minutes, though 
observer reported 8-1 took 44 minutes. The remaining two (2-1, 6-1) took 
45 minutes. 

Mode . Teachers generally used modes prescribed by Teacher's Maniial, 
i.e., "tape" for Parts 1 and 2; "teacher" for 3, 4, and 5. Two teachers 
(6-1, 8-1) reported "both" for Parts 4 and 5 even though no audio is pro- 
ivded. In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 8-1) the teachers reported "both" 
for Part 1. 

Student behavior . One teacher (2-1) said students reacted well. In 
two classes (1-1, 1-2) the teacher said they enjoyed the lesson even though 
directions had to be repeated for 1-1. 
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Teacher-Recoimnended Changes , One teacher (2-1) felt the card game was 
"uninteresting" and suggested another approach — perhaps a films trip. 
Another (8-1) felt the card game should be changed to something more "re- 
levant." One (7-1) felt it was unfair to tell his students not to cheat, 
because it was against their lifestyle. 

Instruction : 

Part 1^ Get Ready . In two classes (1-1, 1-2) the teacher reviewed the 
past two lessons with class before playing tape. One (4-1) reviewed need 
for listening attentively before playing tape. One (5-1) was interrupted 
variously by students arriving late, teacher entering class and a phone call, 
but did not report any negative effects on the class. Another teacher (7-1) 
did a rather extensive review, 6 minutes, of Lesson 2 before starting the 
tape. This teacher also turned off tape to allow more time to write defini- 
tion of EA. Three (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) evaluated part as exceptionally good. 
Student definitions of EA pretty well matched those from Lesson 2. Ip some 
cases, they were written on the same paper. 

Part 2^ Card Game (Worksheet 1) . Three teachers (4-1, 6-1, 9-1) evalu- 
ated this part as especially good. One teacher reported not liking the card 
game but reported no adverse reaction from the class. One teacher (4-1) re- 
ported that the activity was a "good" one. One (8-1) reported that the 
students felt the game was "babyish." One teacher, (1-1) repeated directions. 
Another (5-2) repeated tlie directions- for completing Section 1 of the work- 
sheet. One (7-1) had to turn the tape on and off to give students more time 
to write. There was some confusion in one class (5-1) about how to fill out 
the worksheet. One student in this class- remarked that the music was "terrible. 

A review of student responses on the available worksheets (worksheets 
are missing for 1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, and 7-1 though there is a teacher's 
record of the responses for 3-1 and 3-2) showed that all but a few of the 
students completed all the sections of the worksheet. The responses were re- 
lated to the activity generally. The reasons given for acting ethically, in 
response to S^^ction IV, were both general and related to the card game: i.e., 
concerned with cheating and the game. Many of the students wrote more than 
the one word called for by the worksheet. 

Part 3, Card Game Disctission . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 
9-1) the teachers evaluated the part as exceptionally good. One (1-2) re- 
ported that students enjoyed writing and sharing their responses. In two 
classes (5-1, 5-2) the teacher did not have students share the first three 
sections of the worksheet. One teacher (7-1) did not have students share all 
the sections of the worksheet. 
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Part 4, Introduce Course-glven Reasons (study book page 2) , In five 
' classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as ex- 
ceptionally good. One teacher (5-1 and 2) omitted this part of the lesson. 
No other pertinent information. 

Part 5, Close Lesson . Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) evaluated tL . part as 
exceptionally good. In two classes (5-1 and 2) the teacher omitted this part 
of the lesson. No other pertinent data. 

RECCMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations ; 

Time. May not be lesson-created problem. Of the two classes taking 
35-40 minutes (5-1, 7-1) the^- first was interrupted a great deal and used up 7 
minutes before the lesson began; the second, did a lengthy review of past 
lessons and used up 6 minutes before beginning. Also, the students in 7-1 
took longer to write. Of the two using 45 minutes (2-1, 6-1) the first may 
have prolonged the discussion as in previous lessons; the second may have just 
recorded the session length, as in previous lessons, not how long the lesson 
took. 

Part 2, Card Game> Revise audio to clarify the directions regarding how 
the worksheet is to be filled out. Revise the worksheet to delete require- 
ment for a one-word answer. This confused and Inhibited some, and many others 
wrote more than one word. Have audio tell them "in a word or two, tell ... 
Revise audio to allow for turning off the tape to provide more time for writing 

Part 3, Card Game Discussion . Revise directions In the Teacher's Manual 
to ensure that all sections of the worksheet are covered. As it stands now, 
a hurried reading might indicate that only Secton 4 is to be shared. Of course 
it might be appropriate to have students share only Section 4, and go back 
to other sections as needed in the course of the discussion. 

Part 4 and 5 . It's difficult to tell why these parts were omitted in 
the observed classes (5-1 and 2) . The teacher may have been pressed for time; 
much time was spent in both classes setting up for the lesson — 7 minutes. 
Perhaps a general note to the teacher should be added to make sure that time 
is allotted for each part or, if time runs out, to ensure that the part is 
completed next session. There is no indication that the teacher in 5-1 and 
5-2 continued the lesson. This is especially true for Lesson 3 and 4 of this 
unit. They are-so closely related that carrying parts over would be no prob- 
lem, and nrf-ght even be desirable. 

Final Reconmendations : 

General. The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated in the 
lesson with the additions discussed below. 
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Further recommendations . The following changes resulted from a staff 
review of the preliminary recommendations. 

A. In Part 1 after students are called upon to write the definition 

of ethical action and have them underline the four key elements. During feed- 
back teacher/tape will reinforce the idea that all four elements are necessary. 

B. In Part 2, during the exercise, allow more time for students to write 
responses. Beef up Teacher's Manxxal to include alternate ways of presenting 
game instructions, including use of an overhead projector. 

External review . In response to the PERSC review a brief statement will 
be added to Part 4, in which reasons for acting ethically are introduced, to 
indicate that religion and home training are sources for personal standards. 
This theme will be pursued more fully in Lesson 4. 

Affirmative action . No change indicated. 

General function and final objectives; 

General function . To provide the learners with an experience from which 
they project feelings regarding winning or losing through cheating and relate 
these feelings to reasons for acting ethically. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to indicate how they and others might feel after role 
playing persons who have cheated or been cheated upon in a card 
game simulation. 

2. To be able to generate at least one reason for not cheating and 
relate this to course-given reasons for acting ethically. 
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GENERAL FDNCTION; To present reasons for being ethical and induce the 

learner to choose one or more that are meaningful to him/her. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. 



To be able to list course-given reasons for acting 
ethically. 



2. 



To be able to generate one or two reasons for being 
ethical that are personally sufficient. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Test data from 11 classes showed a definite improvement in unit test 
item 3, which measures objective one. Final achievement for 7 classes was 
moderate. The exceptions were: high final achievement for 2-1, low to 
moderate for 3-1; low for 5-1 and very low for 5-2. 

Objective 2 was not measured by the unit test. However, a review of 
student responses showed that in most of the classes, most of the students 
listed at least one personal reason for acting ethically that coixld be related 
to a cotirse-given reason. The student papers from 7-1 were not complete enough 
to determine their response. In *^-l and 5-2 about half the responses were 
missing. 

In one class (2-1) the lesson prompted a discussion relating reasons to 
individual situations. Talk centered on cheating In the classroom and in- 
volved the class concern for good grades and the pressure applied by parents. 
They talked about trying to understand their own limitations and abilities 
and honesty — rather receive a "C" than cheat and get an "A." No teacher re- 
ported a negative reaction to the session, and one (4-1) reported that the 
students seemed to enjoy the lesson. One teacher (9-1) said the lesson was ex- 
ceptional ("fantastic" was the word the teacher used in interview) and students 
responded well. In one class (1-1) the teacher felt the whole lesson was a 
good presentation and that the tape was especially good. In the other class 
(1-2) the same teacher felt that the whole lesson was "too easy" for- the class. 
The lesson went smoothly in 8-1 and the students were attentive. One teacher (4- 
felt some students still have difficulty understanding reasons, especially 
the difference between approval and self-benefit and the general notion of 
personal standards. 

Presentation: 

Time. All but one class took 30 minutes or more. The exception (1-1) 
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took only 13 minutes. Of the rest, one (9-1) took 30 minutes; one (4-1) re- 
ported 32 minutes (though observer recorded 45 minutes); four (1-2, 5-2, 6-1, 
8-1) took 35 minutes (though observer records 40 for 8-1); and the rest (2-1, 

3- 1^ 3-2, 5-1, 7-1) took between 38 and 46 minutes. Two (3-1 'and 3-2) com- 
pleted the lesson in a second session. One (5-2) repeated the entire lesson. 

Mode . Most used "tape" for Part 3 and 4, "both" for Part 1 and "teacher" 
for Parts 2 and 5. 

Student behavior . One teacher (5-2) felt that the holiday commotion 
(Christmas time) distracted the students so much that he felt a need to re- 
peat the entire lesson. The teacher of one class (7-1) reported that his 
students needed additional time in all areas of the lessons. Hence, he tries 
to "schedule EA when he has them for a double period." 

Teacher-recommended changes . One teacher (1-1) felt lesson needed more. 
It was too short. Another (5-2) felt directions- for writing personal reasons 
needed to be clarified. 

Instruction: 

Part 1^ Get Ready . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 7-1, 9-1) the 
teacher evaluated this part as exceptionally good. A third (5-2) reported 
an outside disturbance, but interview indicated that he felt the holiday 
(Christmas) commotion was disruptive. One (2-1) said students responded 
especially well. No other pertinent data. 

Part 2, Explain coiirse-given reasons . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 

4- 1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated the part as exceptionally good. One (2-1) 
felt it was the "highlight of this lesson," One teacher (5-1) elaborated on 
the reasons given on the tape. Two classes were observed during this lesson 
(4-1, 8-1). The former spent 13 minutes on Part 2, but it went especially 
well according to observer. The latter took only 6 minutes thougji the teacher 
reported only a few needed elaboration and "most saw relationship." 

Part 3, Matching Exercise (study book page 3) . In five classes (1-1, 
1-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as exceptionally good. 
One teacher (1-2) reported the students enjoying the written exercises. In 
two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher reported spending much time on the matching 
exercises. Two teachers (4-1, 8-1) were observed spending 14 minutes on this 
part. ^Two (6-1, 8-1) said students responded well. Teacher 4-1 reported a 
classroom management problem with this part. Observer reported students 
yelling out answers during feedback. Review of student responses indicated 
that most of the students participated and that most had mostly correct re- 
sponses (4 out of 6 correct) with evidence of change at feedback. Teacher 
4-1 indicated that students had difficiaty with understanding the reasons, 
espcially personal standards and the difference between approval and self- 
benefit. It's difficult to determine at what point the teacher felt this. 
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The teacher report is not precise, and the observation report does not in- 
dicate the problem specifically. Although, the student responses could be 
interpreted to show problems with these reasons, (See Part 4, Case Studies 
below.) It's difficult to discern a pattern in the other classes as to 
which response they had problems with. 

Part 4» Case Study Exercise (study book page 4) . In five classes 
(1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as exceptionally 
good. One teacher (1-2) reported that the one pupil who "must have all 
reading done for him and many words spelled" seemed aware of the purpose of 
the discussion. Again, teacher in classes 3-1 and 2 reported spending much 
time on the matching exercises and hence, had to cut short the lesson. How- 
ever, the teacher reported that the discussion was useful because he found 
that the problem the students had with the reasons was that they did not 
understand the case studies ( a question of reading comprehension). "The 
mistakes were not a result of not understanding the six reasons." 

One teacher (4-1) was confxised by the audio. He felt that the tape 
would get into and elaborate on the cases. (The tape turns lesson over to 
the teacher for feedback.) Teacher reported that some had difficulty with 
terms, e.g. , "Personal benefit could be used as a catch-all statement," 
personal standards; (see Part 3 above). Observer reported that this teacher 
did not give feedback after exercises. One teacher (5-1) elaborated on the 
case studies with a news incident similar to a case study. Two (6-1, 8-1) 
reported the students responded especially well. Again, a review of students 
responses showed that most students in most classes responded, and mostly 
with correct answers, though there was evidence of changing answers at 
feedback. No pattern of error could be discerned. 

Part 5, Listing Personal Ljeasons . Five reports evaluated this part as 
exceptionally good. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher had spent so much 
time on Parts 3 and 4 that not all stxadents had enough time to list per- 
sonal reasons. One (4-1) reported some students were confused by directions; 
were not sure whether reasons called, for should be different from or same as 
given in course (though tape and Teacher* s Manual indicates they can be the 
same or different). Teacher 5-2 also felt directions for this part could be 
clearer. Teacher 6-1 said students responded exceptionally well. Teacher 
9-1 reported that students were able to generate many reasons for acting 
ethically. A review of students* responses showed that in the classes for 
^*ichdata was available (7-1 data was incomplete, 5-1, 5-2 had about half 
of their responses missing) the majority of students listed at least one 
personal reason for acting ethically. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Ptellinlnary Recommendations ; 

Time . The variations In times are probably due to variations in classes, 
and teacher variations in part presentation, discussion, and exercise feedback, 
^•g*> took 13 minutes to explain course-given reasons; 8-1 took 6 minutes; 
7-1 spent so much time giving exercise feedback he couldn't complete the lesson. 
Again, it is suggested that a graphic reminder to the teacher be added to limit 
the discussions in the lesson to allow time to coii5>lete the lesson, or if this 
is not possible or desirable, to be sure to complete the lesson in the next 
session. 

Part 2> Although there was no specific complaint, the examples given 
for each reason in the manual should be reviewed (perhaps with one of the 
using teachers) to see If any can be made clearer, or more relevant to the 
students . 

Part 3 . Revise the Teacher's Manual to include as part of the exercise 
feedback, brief examples lUxistrating each. Or instructions for feedback 
could call on teachers to repeat the two examples given in Part 2 as part of 
the feedback » 

Part 4 > Revise to Include optional audio for providing elaborated audio 
feedback for the case sttidies. Also, revise the Teacher's Manual to provide 
elaborated feedback If the teacher chooses to continue the lesson without 
tape. In addition, supply a s mpler remedial exercise for those who the 
teacher judges still do not understand the reasons. The remedial might also 
be used In lieu of the study book page or prior to using the study book page 
In classes with low reading levels. 

Part 5 . Revise the audio and the Teacher's Manual to clarify that the 
reasons to be supplied by students are their own — what's "best" for them. 
Have students refer to worksheet 1 from Lesson 3 and to study book page 2 and 
then select from the EA list or their own list; the reasons "best" for them. 

Final Recommendations : 

General. The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated in the 
lesson with the additions discussed below. 

Further recommendations . The following resulted from a staff review of 
the preliminary recommendations. 

A. Drop, objective i asking for recall of the course-given reasons for 
acting ethically. Memorizing the reasons Is a trivial objective and does not 
add to their understanding. 
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B. Acknowledge the six reasons listed, coming out of the card game, but 
emphasize what the course suggests as a preferred reason — personal standards 
involving being fair and respecting other people. This ties the lesson to 
the course-given definition of ethical action. 

C. Provide an exercise which will require students to identify the course 
preferred recison in some brief cases and relate the reason to the definition 

of ethical action presented in the course. 

D. Emphasize listing own reason for acting ethically, not simply choosing 
among those given in materials. 

External review . In response to the PERSC review, the course-given ex- 
planation of "Personal Standards" will indicate that religion and/or the home 
are sotrrces for personal standards for many people and that the cotirse will 
help put those standards into practice; it will not try to change them or 
replace them. 

A teacher consultant suggested the following examples of reasons for 
acting ethically be considered as additions to or replacements for those now 
in the Teacher's Manual in order to clarify or make the reasons more relevant. 

Personal Standards: Joseph refuses to buy stolen merchandise from his 
friends because he feels that by doing so he is encouraging more ste;iling and 
being honest is imporant to him. 

Respect for people: Rosie does not cut classes and run in the hallway 
becaiise she does not want to cause any trouble for hier homeroom advisor. 

Self-benefit: Sam helps in the school store every morning for no pay, 
though he does get some free school supplies now and then for his efforts. 
In addition, members of his Softball team and swimming team can stop b}^ while 
he's working, to discuss strategies. 

Keeping order: Although Robert does not like the teacher or the sub- 
ject, being taught, he will go through the effort of doing his work so he will 
not have a confrontation with his teacher. 

Approval: 1) Janet does little things in the classroom so the teacher 
will take notice and like her. 2) Otis shares his cookies and candy with the 
fellows in his class everyday so they will accept him in the group as another 
one of the guys. 

Fear: 1) Odis dOfesn't take his ciassj^ates' supplies because Kevin has 
promised he would break his face if he is caught stealing from the class again. 
2) Charles doesn't gang fight anymore because he is ^ware that at his age 
he will be thrown out of school for good. He was warned by his parents that 
if he was thrown out of school he would have to start supporting himself. 
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Affirmative action > No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives ; 

General fimctlon . To present reasons for being ethical, including the 
course-preferred reason, and induce the learner to choose one or more that 
are meaningful to him/her. 

Objectives ; 

1. To be able to recall course-given reasons for acting ethically. 

2. To be able to generate one or two reasons for being ethical that 
are personally sufficient. 

3. To be able to state or Identify the course-preferred, reason for 
acting ethically as being a personal standard of acting in a way 
which is fair to self and others. (Tested) 



UNIT I, LESSON 5 — P2 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: , To introduce students to the requirements for the 

"consider self" part of ethical action: knowing one's values, 
and acknowledging that one's actions affect one's self. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to recall that acting consistently with one's 
values is an important part of ethical action. 

2. To be able to give as a reason for examining one's values 
the need to* know what one's values are in order to act in 
a way consistent with them. 

3. To be disposed to consider acting consistently with one's 
values as a personally desirable trait. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness . 

Data from eleven classes showed that with regard to objectives 1 and 2, 
measured by unit test item 4, six classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 8-1, 9-1) 
showed definite lii5)rovement with final achievement (FAch) varying between 
and within these classes as follows: 2-1, 3-1, low FAch; 3-2, very low for 
objective 1, moderate for objective 2; 5-1, 8-1, very low; 9-1 low for ob- 
jective 1, moderate for objective 2. Four classes (1-1, 1-2, 4-1, 5-2) 
showed slight improvement for both objectives, with FAch very low for all 
four classes. The remaining class (7-1) showed no improvement with very low 
final achievement. 

Final r">jective 3, measured by test item 1, the data from the eleven 
classes shKAued definite improvement for five classes (3-4« 3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 
9-1); no improvement for three classes (l-2j, 4-1, 8-1) a loss for three 
classes (1-1, 1-2, 7-1). Final achievement was very liar:for all classes 
but 3-2, where FAch was low to moderate. 

One teacher (2-1 felt the lesson gave the students^::Ae opportunity 
to consider areas that they had never done before. The::rsame teacher also 
felt the lesson gave the teacher aii5>le opportunity to interject situations 
that mi^t engender an atmosphere of togetherness, trust, and openness. 
Teacher 8-1 also felt the lesson develops a feeling of trust in the classroom. 
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Presentation ^ 

Time. Two classes (5-1, 6-1) took up to 30 minutes; six (1-1, 1-2, 
3~1> 3-2, 4-1, 5-2) took 32-39 minutes, though observer reported 43 minutes 
for 1-2. Three (2-1, 7-1, 8-1) took 40 minutes or more. 

Mode . Most used "tape" for Parts 2, 3, 4, and 5; "both" for Part 1 
and "teacher" for Part 6. 

Student behavior . Class 1-1 was very restless and talkative throughout 
lesson. Girls were reluctant to pay attention. Class 1-2 was also more 
talkative than usual reportedly because of a social studies assignment that 
upset them. Class 2-1 appeared interested and the lesson went well. Class 
6-1 responded especially well to the lesson. Teacher 4-1 reported that of 
the first five lessons the class seemed most involved in this one. Teacher 
8-1 reported "This was the best lesson so far." Teacher 9-1 reported that 
classes seemed to be very interested in what was happening. One (1-2) re- 
ported students enjoyed sharing information with friends. 

Teacher«» recommended changes . One teacher (4-1) felt that perhaps 
sharing should not be made optional, since if students know they do not need 
to share, they won't. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready , in five classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 6-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) 
the teacher gave a brief overview of the lesson and warned the students to 
listen. One teacher (5-1) had students write out a wish for a homework 
assignment prior to the lesson: "If I coxild have anything I wanted." One 
teacher (5-2) was interrupted by a fire drill and a schedxiled assembly. No 
other pertinent data. 

Part 2. Magic Package . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 8-1) 
the teachers evaluated this part as especially good. However, 1-1 had to 
repeat directions and replay tape becatise students had a problem under- 
standing directions. This may have been due to disorderly students. Teacher 
9-1 had to stop tape to call class to order, but after settling down, they 
responded in a serious vein. Class 1-2 was also restless but teacher did 
not report specific problems as a result. Teacher 5-1 elaborated on this 
part by having the students compare their magic package with their homework 
assignment: "If you coxild have anything you want." There was no report on 
results of comparison. This part was interrupted in class 5-2 by a fire 
drill and assembly. Two teachers (4-1, 8-1) reported the students enjoyed 
and responded especially well. A review of the student papers showed that 
except for 7-1 (papers incomplete) a great majority of students wrote down 
contents of their "magic package." 
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Part 3, Sentence ^completion (study book page 5) , In seven classes (1-1, 
1-2, 2-1, 5-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-i) the teachers evaluated this part as especially 
good. Again, 1-1 reported diff icxilty with directions and 5-2 was interrupted 
by the fire drill and assembly. In 2-1 one student didn't know whether to 
write the whole sentence from the beginning or just the completion part. 
Again, teacheis reported students enjoying or responding especially well 
(2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 8-1). The student responses showed that with few exceptions 
they wrote their sentence completions. Class 7-1 data was not complete- 

Part- 4» Personal values list . In eight classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 
3-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as especially good. 
Again, teacher 1-1 reported difficulty with directions, and observer re- 
ported that teacher 2-1 had to repeat directions for this part. Again, 
teachers reported students enjoying or responding especially well (2-1, 4-1, 
6-1, 8-1). Of the available student responses (7-1 is incomplete) most 
students listed 3 or more personal values. 

Part 5» Memory trip . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 8-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. One (4-1) reported some 
students seemed unable to handle instructions to close eyes and put heads 
down on 'esk ("babyish" was word used in interview). In two classes (3-1, 
3-2> the teacher evaluated the part as being so easy as to be trivial, but- 
did not explain. Again, 1-1 reported direction problenis along with student 
misbehavior. Teacher 8-1 reported students responded especially well. Ob- 
server reported a lot of giggling and laughter in 9-1. 

Part 6, Closing quiz (study book page 6) . Four teachers (1-2, 2-1, 
6-1, 8-1) reported the part especially good. One (1-1) had to postpone quiz 
to next session due to lack of t±m^ as did 5-2. Observer reported that 
teacher 2-1 summarized connections between values and actions. In two 
classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher added an oral review of the lesson connecting 
values to action (teacher evaluated new part [Part 7 "Review"] as especially 
good. Review of student responses showed that most students in most classes 
(7-1 incomplete; about half missing from 5-1 and 5-2) answered both ques- 
tions correctly. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations : 

Time . Again it 'is dif f icxilt to attribute the disparity in times to 
other than class/teacher differences and/or available time. For example, 
the teacher for classes 3-1 and 2 who reported adding a rather fulsome Part 7, 
Review, to the end of the lesson, also allowed time at the beginning of the 
lesson (how much time is not reported) to allow students to complete the 
end of Lesson 4, Listing personal reasons. Yet this teacher used only 37 
(3-1) and 33 (3-2) minutes for the classes. Teacher 2-1 ( a 50-minute class) 
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was observed using 25 minutes for the sentence completion/magic package ex- 
ercises, whereas teacher 9-1 was observed using only 10 minutes. The times 
in 1-1, 1-2 may be over because of student behavior. Again, I'm not sure 
how to control time except to gr'aphically warn teachers to avoid prolonged 
discussion. 

General . The analysis seems to say "it was a great lesson, but they 
didn't get it." If you look at the unit test results you see that what they 
didn't get most was that acting consistently is a part of ethical action 
(objective 1). And they didn't get it because we didn't teach it, except in 
a very round-about way. Running almost neck-and-neck with this was th3 con- 
cept that acting consistently with one's values is a desirable trait (ob- 
ective 3) . Although we never come out and say it directly, we do imply it 
so strongly that I suspect that the test item doesn't really measure it. 
With regard to objective 2, which they got the most, but not well, I think 
the pruDlem is that the lesson is cluttered with a lot of other things like 
self-image, effects on self, which partly obscured the point that knowing 
your values allows you to act consistently with them. Also, the major parts 
and most engaging parts of the lesson concentrate on exploring personal 
values. Yet there is no objective which justifies the activities. 

Therefore, I recozmnend that the objectives of the lesson be changed 
and the lesson revised accordingly. I feel we should: 

1. Delete the objective that acting consistently is a part of ethical 
action. I think if we kept the objective and taught to it, we 
might confuse them. We've already taught that EA has four parts 
(though we don't call them that, they may be perceived that way) 
doing, fair, self, and others. 

2. Add an activity objective: "Students will generate a list of 
personal values." 

3. Retain the other two objectives, but focus the lesson directly on 
them: Knowing your values allows you to act consistently on them. 
Acting on your values is desirable because it makes you feel better 
about yourself as a person. 

Part 1 . Revise audio and Teacher's Manxial to reflect changes in ob- 
jectives. 

Part 2 . Revise as necessary to reflect change in objectives. 

Part 3 . Revise as necessary to reflect changes in objective. Revise 
audio and Teacher's Manxial to clarify that students need not write out the 
complete statement* only the part that completes the statement. 
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Part 4 . Revise audio and Teacher's Manxial to clarify directions for 
listing personal values. Perhaps give them some time to review what they 
wrote for previous exercise, then ask them to make lists. 

Part 5 > Revise audio and Teacher's Manual to have students look down 
to facilitate going on memory trip. Use closing eyes and putting head down 
as options on the tape (or delete from tape and revise T.M. to suggest these 
as options for teacher) . Revise trip to delete references to self image. 
Make point that it is desirable to act consistently with values because it . 
makes you feel good. This should shorten trip. 

Part 6 . Revise closing quiz to reflect changes in objectives. One way 
might be to present case study with two alternatives — one acting on value, 

one acting against. Ask: "If you were which would you do? Why?" 

Another way might be to present case study and two alternatives. Tell which 
alternative case chose and ask why, have them select frcn list of reasons 

which includes: " is acting on value." "Makes feel better about 

self as a person.^' 

Final recommendations : 

General . The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson with the following exceptions: the last sentence of item 3 in 
the General paragraph shoxild read, "Knowing your values allows you to act 
consistently with them. Acting on your values is desirable because it makes 
you feel better about yourself." The last word on page 5 should read "better" 
instead of "good." 

Further recommendations : The following resulted from a staff review 
of the preliminary recommendations: 

A. In Part 1, open the lesson by reinforcing the idea that reasons 
for acting ethically are an aspect of self. Pickup on the idea of self re- 
lating values as another aspect of self. Self is a component of ethical 
action as is doing, and acting. But the doing, acting, must be consistent 
with the self — what the self values — in order to be ethical. Ergo to 
act consistently with ones values, one must know what they are — knowing 
values is a prerequisite to acting. This will avoid the conceptxial jump 
that acting consistently is a part of Ethical Action. 

B. In Part 4 provide alternate instructions for the teacher to get 
students to develop a list of values; put list of persons^lace^ things in 
manval which teacher can copy on board as examples . However, ensure that 
students do not feel compelled to write down the examples as their own. 
Another way would be to have teacher list things which he/she knows are 
important to individual students but which they would not perceive as values. 
For example, one teacher consultant had a student who valued his mother very 
highly, yet he did not perceive her as a value. This would help those who 
might have difficulty devising a list of personal values. 
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C. In Part &, focus the closing quiz more directly on the objective — 
knowing values help you act consistently with them. Suggested quiz would 
have short case stiidies giving two alternatives which show the person acting 
on the value — question would be "what does knowing about self (viz values) 
help you do?" Answer: "Act in keeping with them." 

These changes would avoid the conceptual confusion of the original 
lesson. 

External review . No changes suggested. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives : 

General fimction . To introduce students to a requirement for the "con- 
sider self" part of ethical action: Knowing one's values and acting con- 
sistently with those values. 

Obj ectives . 

1. To be able to recall that two Important aspects of the "self" 
part of ethical are knowing and acting consistently with one's 
values. (Tested) 

2. To be able to give as a reason for examining or knowing one's 
values that in order to act consistently with one's values one 
must know what they are. 

3. To be disposed to consider acting consistently with one's values 
as a personally desirable trait. 

4. To be able to generate a list of personal values. 
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UNIT I, LESSON 6 — P2 
ANALYSIS ^XKRAIIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION:. To provide instruction in what caring means. 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to define caring as a real concern for the well- 
being (health and happiness) of others. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 



Effectiveness : 

Test data (available at this time from eleven classes) shov'J'ed that in 
nine of the eleven classes there was definite improvement in response to 
post test item 7 (pretest item 6) which measured the objective. Final 
achievement was moderate except in 1-1 (low) and 2-1 (high) . In 5-2 and 7-1 
7-1 there was slight improvement and a very low level of final achievement. 



Presentation: 



Time . Time needed for this lesson ranged from 27 (1-1') minutes to 
45 (8-1) minutes with one class (6-1) taking 52 minutes because of trouble 
with the projector. Five classes required approximately 30 minutes (1-2, 
4-1^ 5-1, 5-2, 9-1); four other classes took about 40 minutes (2-1, 3-1, 
3-2, 7-1). In five of the observed classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 7-1) the 
f ilmstrip took approximately 14 minutes and the time spent on the discrimin- 
ation exercise ranged from 7 to 15 minutes. In the five classes that took 
more than 30 minutes, teachers reported that students weren't sure of when 
to tear the S-I pictures. 

Mode . Most of the teachers used the tape mode. 

Student behavior . One teacher (8-1) reported that the students were 
generally not attentive because of anxiety about the CAT's that were being 
given that week. The observer reported that in 5-1 the students talked 
among them s elves for most of the lesson. 

Instruction: 



Part 1» Get ready . No pertinent information. 

Part 2» Films trip * In five of the observed classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 
5-2, 7-1) it was reported that the students were confused about when to tear 
the S-I pictures. In two classes (1-1, 1-2) the teacher said that the 
students enjoyed the f ilmstrip and had "a great tim^" tearing the pictures. 
The observer noted in 6-1 that most of the students tore the pictures with- 
out further explanation than was given cn the tape. One teacher (2-1) reporte< 
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that he found the explanation of the "S-I picture session" in the ieacher's 
Manual was inadequate and the directions on the tape were not clear. He also 
thought that having the students do two activities at the same time — tearing 
the pictxxre and watching the films trip — was inappropriate and distracting. 
He recommended that the two activities be separated. Another teacher (7-1) 
said that the directions for tearing the pictures were vague and confused 
the students. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher suggested that the tape 
tell the students not to tear the pictures until they were specifically di- 
rected to do so. Another teacher (4-1) thought the students should be given 
more time by the tape to decide about effects of actions on the filmstrip 
characters. In one class (5-2) many students attempted to tear out portions 
of the S-I pictures (an ear, neck, etc.) corresponding to the missing parts 
shown in the filmstrip frame. 

Part 3, "What^s missing? " One teacher (6-1) labeled this part "good." 
No other pertinent information. 

Part 4, Definition of "caring /' Three teachers (6-1, 2-1, 9-1) labeled 
this part "good." One teacher (3-1 and 2) felt that the narration in Parts 3 
and 4 ran very long with no change of pace. He suggested that the narrator 
give a summary of the material covered in these parts at the end of Part 4, 
reviewing the distinction between caring and being polite, etc., and re- 
viewing the two things one does to show caring. 

Part 5, Discrimination exercise (study book page 7) . In two classes 
(5-1, 5-2) the teacher reported that the distinctions in the discrimination 
exercise were too subtle for his students. Examination of their papers in- 
dicated that in 5-1 only one student chose the correct actions; in 5-2 no 
student had correct answers. The teacher said that item 5 presented the 
most problems. 

In all classes, less than half the students showed correct answers on 
the papers that were turned in. Item 5 was the incorrect answer picked most 
often in five classes, although some students gave reasons relating to con- 
cern for the old woman's well-being. In three classes (2-1, 5-1, 6-1) approxi- 
mately a third of the students attempted to give reasons why all the actions 
showed caring. In 6-1 particularly, most of these students linked their ex- 
planations to concern for the health and happiness of the otheis involved. 

Part 6, Close lesson . In two classes (3-1, 5-2) the teacher omitted 
this part. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations : 

Time . Because all the classes that took more than 30 minutes had trouble 
with tearing the pictures (except for two with problems not related to the 
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lesson) clarification of this activity should help to ensure that the lesson 
can be completed in about 30 minutes. 

Part 2 . Clarify the directions in f ilmstrip narration for tearing the 
S-I pictures^ Tell the students that the narrator will tell them exactly 
when to tear and to wait for his instructions before doing so. Increase the 
time for the tearing from 3 to 5 seconds. Add a line to the Teacher's Manual 
description of this part that explains more clearly the purpose of having the 
students tear the picttires. 

Part 3 . In order to break up the long tape narration in Parts 3 and 4 
Oh pages of script that is straight talking), perhaps this part could be 
changed to a brief teacher-led discussion. The teacher would call on students 
to indicate what was missing. If the first two or three students don't vol- 
unteer the correct answer, the teacher would give the correct answer and go 
on with the lesson. 

Part 4 . The students may be given too much information at one time in 
this part. They hear the definition of caring and also the two things you 
do to show caring. It's diffictilt to separate the two, however, so it is rec- 
ommended that at the end of Part 5 the narrator give a summary of the inform- 
ation given in the part. It might also be helpful if the two things done to 
show caring were added to study book page 7 which contains the definition of 
caring. 

Part 5 . Add another line to directions for exercise on study book page 
7, telling students that not all of the paragraphs below show caring in the 
way the word is defined in the course. A sample item should also be added 
to the page, which the teacher would lead the students through. Because so 
many students had trouble with item 5 (politeness and respect, for elders) the 
sample might deal with being polite. All items shotild be examined carefully 
to see if the distinctions might be made less subtle. If the two ways of 
showing caring are added to this page, another direction might also be in- 
cluded telling the students to examine each paragraph to see if the person 
is doing the two things needed to show caring. . ^This might also help achieve- 
ment of objective 1 in Lesson 7 — see Unit I, Leisson 7 Analysis Narrative) . 
The feedback given in the Teacher's Manual might also be revised to indicate 
more clearly why the various actions do or do not show caring, repeating the 
two things one does to show that one cares. 

Final RecoTPmendations : 

General . The preliminary recommendations listed above will be incorpor- 
ated into the lesson with the following exception: In Part 5, the students 
will not be asked to examine the paragraphs in the discrimination exercise to 
determine what the person is doing to show caring. The two things done to 
show caring will be on study book page 7 but this information will not be taught 
in this lesson. Therefore, the feedback for this exercise will not have to re- 
flect the two things done* 
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Further recommendations . As a result of staff review of the analysis 
narrative and preliminary recommendations, the following additional changes 
are suggested. 

A. In Part 1, Get ready, the introduction to the lesson should be 
changed so that the language parallels the change in language made in Lesson 
5. The term "self-image" would not be used. The approach would be something 
like: "When you act in a way that shows your values, you feel better about 
yourself as a person. But your actions also may affect how others feel about 
themselves as persons . . ." 

B. Study book page 7, used in this part, would be revised to include 
the definition of caring, the two things one does to show caring, and the 
diagram (depicted in Preliminary Recommendations for Unit I, Lesson 7) which 
illustrates that caring leads to considering others. The discrimination ex- 
ercises presently on page 7 would be put on a separate page. 

C. In closing, the students will be required to recall in writing the 
course definition of caring and informed that in the next lesson they will 
find out how to show caring and how caring is related to the Consider Others 
part of ethical action. 

External review . One teacher consultant suggested adding two situations 
which would be more relevant to urban students. One involves a boy who de- 
cides not to join a club which he thinks might be a front far gang activities 
because he knows that his parents are very worried about him getting involved 
in a gnag. The other concerns a student who doesn't like school but who de- 
cides not to quit because he knows how proud his mother wo^lld be if he were 
the first one in the family to earn a high school diploma. One of these would 
need to be changed so that the person would be acting out of duty rather than 
showing caring. 

Affirmative action . No changes dictated by this consideration. 

General function and final objectives : 

General function .- To provide instruction in the coxirse definition of 
caring and review the affective aspect of noncaring as opposed to caring. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to define caring as a real concern for the well-being 
(health and happiness) of others. (Tested) 

2. To be able to describe the effects of noncaring acts on people. 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide instruction in how one shows caring in one's 
daily life and to establish caring as an attitude that leads 
to considering others — an essential part of ethical action. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To be able to recall the two course-given aspects of 
showing caring : 



a. stop to think how actions migjit affect others. 

b. ;jse that information to guide actions sc they have 
mostly good effects on everyone. 

2. To be able to recall that caring about others' well-being 
leads to considering the effects of one's actions on others, 
an essential part of ethical action. 

3. To be disposed to consider showing caring for others as a 
personally desirable trait. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Test data is available at this time for all classes except 6-1. For 
objective 1, response to post test item 8 (pretest item 7) showed essentially 
no change and very low final achievement in all classes except 2-1 which 
showed definite improvement and a moderate level of final achievement. 

For objective 2, response to test item 5 (same number on both pre and 
post) showed mixed results. The question was scored in two parts: Part 1 
referred to "caring leads to considering," and Part 2 referred to "considering 
is a part of ethical action." For Part 1, five classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 5-2, 
7-1) showed essentially no change with very low levels of final achievement. 
Six classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 8-1, 9-1) showed definite improvement but 
only two of these (2-1, 9-1) reached a moderate level of achievement (the 
others were very low or low with 4-1 ranging from low to moderate) - For 
Part 2, there was essentially no change and very low level of final achieve- 
ment in six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1). There was definite 
improvement with a low level of final achievement for five classes (3-1, 3-2, 
4-1, 5-1, 9-1), although 3-2 did range from low to moderate in final achieve- 
ment and 5-1 ranged from very low to low. 
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For objective 3, response to that part of test item 1 which relates 
to this objective showed essentially no change with a very low level of 
final achievement in four classes (1-1, 4-1, 7-1, 8-1) • All other classes 
showed definite improvement with varying levels of final achievement: very 
low for 5-2, very low to low for 5-1, low for 1-2, low to moderate for 3-2 and 
moderate for 2-1, 3-1, and 9-1. NOTE: These data may reflect problems with 
the test question. Because of the way it was worded, many students listed 
their values instead of traits they regarded as desirable. 

In three classes (1-1, 2-1, 6-1) the teacher reported that the lesson 
as a whole went well. One teacher (9-1) mentioned that as a result of this 
lesson his students showed sensitivity to caring for others. 

Presentation: 

Time . Time needed for this lesson ranged for 29 (3-2) to 44 (7-1) min- 
utes. Seven of the twelve classes toe*' approximately 35 minutes and four 
took about 30 minutes. In two classes (5-1, 5-2) the teacher reported that 
he had to cut the discussions short to keep the lesson within 35 minutes. 
However, he did not follow the Teacher's Manual directions for the second 
discussion. 

Mode . All teachers used the tape mode. 

Student behavior . No comments related to student behavior during the 
lesson as a x^ole. 

Instruction : 

Part 1> Get ready . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teacher labeled this 
part "good." One teacher (4-1) suggested that the students be given time 
to review the definition of "caring." In one class (5-1) the teacher said 
that the tape did not allow enough time for his students to write the de- 
finition (30 seconds is allowed)^ In six classes (1-2, 4-1, 2-1, 5-1, 6-1, 
8-1) approximately half the students wrote a correct definition of caring. 
In class 9-1 two thirds of the class wrote a correction definition. In the 
other classes the number of students writing adequate definitions ranged from 
about a third of the class (5-2) to only two or three students (1-1, 3-1). 
In 3-1, and 3-2 most of the class equated "caring" with "helping others." 
In most classes there was little evidence of change after feedback, but no 
time is* given by the tape for doing so. 

Fart 2, Explanation of "caring life style ." One teacher (4-1) labeled 
this part "good." No other pertinent information. 

Part 3, Fantasy trip and discussion of feelings . In two classes (3-2, 
8-1) the teachers labeled this part "good." One teacher (7-1) said this 
part was hard for his students because the pace on the tape was too fast. 
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One teacher (5-2) reported that some students fotind the directions amusing. 
Another teacher (8-1) suggested that the tape should not tell the students 
how they might feel, but rather leave it up to them to decide how they felt. 
Most students in all classes wrote that they felt bad (guilty, ashamed, etc.) 
in the first scene and good (pleased with themselves, proud) in the second 
scene. A few students in some classes reported mixed feelings in both scenes 
due to their concern about being late to join their friends. One student 
reported he/she felt bad in the second scene because of helping a man and not 
helping a lady! To judge from the ntimber of students in most classes who wrote 
at some length about their feelings, it would seem that the trip went well 
and that a majority of the students were involved by it. 

Both teacher and observer in 5-1 reported that the discussion went well 
and the students enjoyed it. One teacher (9-1) reported that his students' 
statements in the discussion indicated sensitivity to caring for others. 

Part 4, Ways of showing caring (study book page 8) . In three classes 
(3-1, 3-2, 4-1) the teachers commented that this part was "put together well." 
In two^ other classes (6-1, 9-1) the teacher labeled this part "good." In two 
other classes (5-1, 5-2) the teacher reported that the discussion went well 
and his students were enthusiastic about giving reasons for their answers. 
This teacher discussed all four situations instead of choosing one as di- 
rected in the Teacher's Manual; he also reported that he had to cut the dis- 
cussion short because of lack of time. Another teacher (7-1) reported that 
in this part his students showed evidence of real involvement. A majority 
of students in most classes wrote suggestions for actions that showed caring 
for all four situations. The exceptions were 5-1 and 5-2 in which less than 
a third wrote such suggested actions. Half of the students in these classes 
wrote nothing, but since the directions were to "write notes" about the an- 
swers they thought of, these students may have thought of answers but not writ- 
ten anything. In one class (9-1) approximately a fourth of the students sug- 
gested "not getting involved" for some of the situations, chiefly 1 and 4. 
For those students who wrote suggestions for actions that did not show caring, 
items 1 and 3 seemed most troublesome. 

Part 5, Close lesson . In two classes (5-1 and 2) the teacher omitted 
this activity (writing about why lessons on caring are included in the SEA 
course) because he ran out of time in both classes. In four other classes 
(1-1, 2-1, 8-1, 9-1) there were no written student responses to this ques- 
tion although student responses for other parts of the lesson were included 
in the papers retximed. In one class (1-2) the teacher gave incorrect feed- 
back, telling the students that if you care about others you hope they will 
care about you. In all the classes for which there were written responses 
to this question, only ten students gave answers that related caring to con- 
sidering others. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

PreH-minary Recommendations : 

Time . The time needed for this lesson is probably directly related to 
the amoxmt of time spend on the discussions. In the case of the one teacher 
who reported he had to cut the discussion short because of lack of time, this 
was probably, becasue he had the class discuss all four situations instead of 
choosing one, as instructed by the Teacher's Manual. Since the only class to 
run beyond 35 minutes is one which has longer periods available anyway, it is 
suggested that the time requirement's of this lesson are probably satisfactory. 

Part 1 . The activity in this part, recalling the course definition of 
"caring," is related to the objective for Lesson 6. Because test results 
for that objective (see Unit I, Lesson 6 Analysis Narrative) showed only 
moderate final achievement and because student responses for this activity 
showed that in most classes half or less of the students were able to write 
adequate definitions, it would probably be well to spend more time in this 
part reviewing the course definition. Perhaps writing the definition could 
be made a tape-off :^ctivlty with the teacher called upon to supply feedback. 
By calling on some students to give their answers, the teacher could deter- 
mine the wrong direction in which the students might be going (caring as 
helping, affection, respect or whatever) and not only repeat the definition 
but also repeat the distinction made in the previous lesson betwe^ caring 
and politeness, obedience, etc. The teacher could also ask the students to 
rewrite, their definitions if they were not correct. 

Part 2 . This part presents the students with information related to ob- 
jectives 1 and 2 of this lesson. Because of the low level of final achieve- 
ment for these objectives (see "Effectiveness" above), the instruction in 
this part must be reinforced. The changes suggested for Part 4 of Lesson 6 
(see Unit I, Lesson 6 Analysis Narrative and Recommendations) may help to 
reinforce the two things done to show caring. (See also the recommendations 
for Part 4 of this lesson.) Another suggestion is that the relationship of 
caring to ethical action be spelled out in a diagram — possibly something 
like the one below — and that this be 'added to the page. If the page is 
then too crowded, it might be necessary to make a separate page for the ex- 
ercise in Part 4 of this lesson. A final suggestion is that the recall ex- 
ercise presently in Part 5 be moved up to the end of this part and be ex- 
panded to include the two things one does to show caring. 

ETHICAL ACTION 



CARING ..J^Sds_to. 



Consider Self 



Being fair 
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Part 3 * The written responses of many of the students showed that they 
seemed to be Involved with the trip but the test results for objectives 3 
show room for much more improvement in final achievement of that objective. 
Perhaps if, as one teacher (8-1) suggested, the feelings the students might 
have are not given to them on the tape, the students would feel called upon 
to think more deeply about how they actually did feel. 

Part 4 . The items themselves la the exercise on study book page 8 seemed 
to evoke thoughtful responses from a majority of the students so no change ^ 
is recommended. The directions, however, might be changed to ask the students 
to indicate in their answers the two things they would do to show caring. The 
directions to the teacher for the discusision might also emphasize a little 
more strongly the need to point up the two things done to show caring. 

Part 5 . It has been suggested that the recall activity which was in 
this part be moved to Part 2 of this lesson. Therefore it is recommended 
that the closing activity of the lesson be a sunuiation given by the teacher, 
reminding the students of how caring is related to conrsidering others. This 
would probably be the closure on the discussion. 

Final recommendations ; 

General > The preliminary recommendations listed above will be incorpor- 
ated into the lesson with the following exceptions: 

A. Instead of recalling the definition at the end of Part 1 and recallin 
the two things done to show caring and the relationship of caring to consider 
others at the end of Part 2 (as suggested in the Preliminary recommenclations) , 
it is recommended that a single recall exercise be given at the end of the lesj 
\^ich asks students to recall the definition, things done, and the relation- 
ship of caring to consider others. 

B. For Part 3, it is recommended that the feelings students might have 
during the trip should remain in the script in order to steer students in the 
right direction, i^e., so they understand that how they feel is what is being 
asked, rather than what they feel they should do, or some other use of the 
word "feel."' 

Further recommendations . As a result of staff review of the analysis 
narrative and preliminary recommendations, the following additional changes ar 
suggested. 

A. It is recommended that item 5 be deleted from the unit test. 

B. Page 8 in the study book, which is used in Part 4 of this lesson, 
would appear much as it does now, with the exception that the part explaining 
the two things one does to show caring would be removed. (This information 
will now appear on page 7 with the definition and the diagram.) 
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Eacternal review . One teacher consultant suggested that shopping malls 
(the setting in which the fantasy trip in Part 3 takes place) are not too 
conmon in an urban location. The scene, therefore, could be shifted to a 
busy street instead of a mall. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and 'final objectives : 

General function . To provide instr*^ction in how one shows caring in 
one's daily life and to establish carinj^ as an attitude that leads to con- 
sidering others — an essential part of ethical action. 

Objectives . 

1» To be able to r-;- : .i X Che two courir-i -given aspects of showing caring 

a. Stopping to think how actions mi.ght affect others. 

b. Using that Information to gtiide -actions so they have mostly 
good effects on everyone. (Tested) 

2. To be able to recall that showing caring leads to considering 
others, which is an essential part of ethical action. (Tested) 

3. To be disposed to consider showing care for others as a personally 
desirable trait. 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To enlarge on the third key word in the ethical action 
definition, "fair," and to encourage students to conmit them- 
selves to being fair. 

OBJECTIVES: • - 

To be able to define "being fair" as giving others the same 
consideration as yourself. 

2. To be disposed to indicate that being fair to all persons 
is a personally desirable trait. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Ef f t iveness ; 

Test data is available from all classes except 6-1. For objective 1, re- 
sponses to post test item 9 (pretest item 8) showed vi. tually no change and 
a very low level of final achievement in three classes (1-1, 5-2, 7-1). All 
other classes showed definite improvement although the final levels of achieve- 
ment varied from high (2-1) through moderate (4-1, 5-1, 9-1) to low (1-2, 

3- 1, 3-2, 8-1). 

For objective 2, responses to the appropriate part cest item 1 (same 
number for both pre- and post tests) showed slight improvement in four classes 
(4-1, 7-1, 8-1, 2-1) with a very low level of final achievement except for 2-1 
which had a low final achievement level. The other classes all showed definite 
improvement with three classes (5-1, 5-2, 8-1) showing"^ a moderate level of 
achievement. NOTE: These data may reflect problems with the test question. 
Because of the way it was worded, many student listed their values instead 
of traits they consider to be desirable. 

One teacher (2-1) commented that this was definitely a very constructive 
lesson as far as results were concerned. Another teacher (7-1 ) said that 
as a result of this lesson his students had a better grasp of what "being 
fair" means. 

Presentation: 

Time . The time for this' lesson ranged from 32 minutes (4-1, 5-1) to 59 
minutes^(5-2) . In 5-2, however, the observer reported that the teacher was 
confused by the directions for the superior /inferior activity and took 31 
minutes for the first two parts of the lesson alone. Five classes (1-1, 1-2, 

4- 1, 5-1,9-1) took less than 40 minutes; four (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1) required 
40 to 45 minutes; and three (7-1, 8-1, 5-2) required 50 minutes or more. In 
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five classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-2, 6-1) the teachers commented that the lesson 
was too long to be done well in one class period. 

Mode. All teachers used the tape and teacher mode. 

Student behavior . The superior/ inferior exercise caused management 
problems in some classes which continued throughout the session. See dis- 
cussion of Part 2 under "Instruction" below. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1» Get ready . One teacher (9-1) labeled this part "good." In one 
class (3-2) the teacher had grouped students prior to the session. In another 
class (1-1) the observer reported that the teacher grouped the students in- 
stead of allowing them to choose their own groups. As a resxilt, some students 
were unhappy with their group. In two classes (1-1, :5-2) the teachers passed 
out the copies of worksheet 2 during this part, causing the students to be 
confused and ask questions about what to do with it. 

Part 2> Unequal treatment activity (Worksheet 2) . In four classes (1-1, 
1''2, 5-1, 5-2) the teachers reported that this activity presented management 
problems which persisted throughout the rest of the class session. The ob- 
server reported, however, that both of these teachers had been confused by 
thfe instructions for the activity and therefore confused the students. In 
both cases, the teachers handed out the copies of worksheet 2 (the 5-2 
teacher forgot to cut the worksheet in half) at the beginning of the session 
instead of distributing it at the time indicated in this part. The students, 
particularly those receiving the illegible copies, persisted in asking ques- 
tions about what they were to do, to which the teachers did not reply. In- 
stead, the teachers continued giving directions which the students did not 
hear. Another teacher (6-1) had her students copy onto notebook paper the 
rules for the 2's. 

In two classes (5-1, 6-1) teachers indicated that some of the studentw 
who were 2's had their feelings hurt because of the way they were treated. 
Two teachers (6-1, 7-1) also reported that some of the students who were I's 
felt bad because of the way they were directed to treat the 2*s. One teacher 
(2-1) felt that this activity made some students who actually perceive them- 
selves to be superior really think about their actions. Another teacher (6-1) 
stated that some "quite dominant personalities" who found themselves as 2's 
were "greatly affected" by the activity. 

In three classes (3-1, 5-1, 6-1) the teachers felt this activity shpuld 
be given more time than is allotted to it in the lesson. One teacher (6-1) 
thought the students shoxild be given an opportunity to reverse roles and that 
words other than "superior" rnd "inferior" shotild be used to describe the two 
groups. One teacher (4-1) said that his student enjoyed the activity. He had 
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thought they might think it silly, but they "really got into it." Two 
teachers (2-1, 7-1) were enthusiastic about the effects of the activity on 
their students. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher called the activity 
"definitely worthwhile" and also commented that it was a good introduction 
to role play±ng. He also noted that the activity requires a lot of prepar- 
ation time on the part of the teacher. No teacher suggested that the ac- 
tivity be dropped. 

Part 3» Discussion of feelings about tinequal treatment (Worksheet 3) . . 
In two classes (5-1, 5-2) the discussion was not held. In five classes (2-1, 
3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1) the teachers commented that the discussion was good, al- 
though one (6-1) felt there was not enough time to discuss the feelings 
thoroughly. In one class (2-1) the students were reluctant to share their 
feelings until the teacher asked the I's if they had given the same consider- 
ation to the 2's as they did to the other I's; then some students began to 
discuss their feelings. All the I's who volunteered spoke of feeling guilty, 
ashamed, etc. One teacher (7-1) commented that the discussion seemed more 
free than usual. Another teacher (9-1) reported that several students ex- 
pressed great concern over the way the 2's were treated. 

On worksheet 3 over half the students in all classes except two (2-1, 

8- 1) used their own words instead of the terms given on the sheet to de- 
scribe their feelings. Most seemed appropriate. Most of the I's expressed 
feelings of uneasiness or shame about the way they treated the 2's and most 
of the 2*s said they felt irritated, mad or vengeful. 

Part 4, Introduction to filmstrip . One teacher (9-1) labeled this part 
"good." No other information. 

Part 5> Filmstrip . In three classes (1-1, 4-1, 9-1) the teachers said 
the filmstrip was good. 

Part 6» What I trhink about being fair (study book page 9) . The student 
responses for the questions showed that more than half the students in most 
classes were able to clearly describe instances of unfair treatment. In 

9- 1, three students used the exercise in Part 2 of this lesson as the example. 
A majority of students in most classes gave meaningful reasons why being fair 
is important to them; most reflected reciprocity. Most students, however, 
were unable to answer the last question, '^y is being fair important in 
ethical action?" Only three students (two in 3-1 and one in 9-1) linked 
fairness to the equal consideration of self and others. A few students in 
most classes linked fairness to thinking about self and others with no 
reference to "equal"; in 3-2 four students made reference to giving others 
preference over self. A number of students in each class either wrote 
nothing for this question or said "I don't know." 

Part 7, Close lesson . Two teachers (8-1, 9-1) said that the discxission 
of the last question on study book page 9 was good. The observer noted in 
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2-1 that the student responses were good. In one class (8-1) the teacher 
related the discussion to concepts the students were studying in their 
history class. The observer reported that in two classes (1-1, 5-2) the 
discussion was not held. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pr ol -im-y nary Recommendations t 

Time . This is definitely a potential problem for this lesson, which 
could be handled in one of two ways. The teacher could be alerted that the 
lesson may require more than one session and a breakpoint suggested at the 
end of Part 3» Or the lesson could be divided into two lessons at this 
same point. 

Part 1 > Reword the directions in the Teacher's Manual so that the teacher 
is explicitly told not to group the students but to let them choose who they 
want to work with, in order to prevent some management problems. 

Part 2 . A note might be added at the end of the Teacher's Notes for 
Lesson 7 alerting the teacher to the fact that Lesson 8 requires a fair 
amount of careful preparation. Th^ "teacher involvement" paragraph in 
Lesson 8 should emphasize the need for following the directions for this 
activity exactly. . The directions about worksheet 2 tmder "Materials needed" 
should be emphasized by use of underscoring or capitals and a line should be 
added at that point directing the teacher not to hand out copies of this 
worksheet until the groups have been divided into I's and 2's and the 
rules governing 2's behavior have been given. 

The' specific terms "superior" and "inferior" aren't really necessary 
and could be deleted. The explanation about how the I's feel about them- 
selves and the 2's is sufficient to convey the impression without using 
the words. 

A note should be added to the Teacher's Manual alerting the teacher to 
the possibility of problems that might arise from this exercise. Options 
might also be provided that would help to prevent or handle such problems. 
For example, the teacher might be given a further explanation of the activity 
which he/she could give to his/her class; the emphasis might be more on role 
playing, telling them that in this activity they will be asked to play roles 
act in a way that is quite different from the way they would act in real life. 

The students might also be asked to copy from the board the rules for 
2's after groups have' been divided but before the explanation about I's and, 
2's has been given. 
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If students appear upset or uneasy at the end of the activity, the 
teacher might allow them to reverse roles for a few minutes before going 
on to the discussion. This is particularly feasible if the lesson is to be 
divided in half. 

Part 3 . If the lesson is to be divided in half at the end of this part, 
the discussion could be enlarged to focus on the meaning of the "being fair" de 
finition. The lesson could then end with the students being asked to recall 
the definition in writing. 

Part 4 » No changes suggested except as might be necessary if the lesson 
is divided and this becomes the first part of the new lesson. 

Part 5 . No changes suggested. 

Part 6 . The last questiorr on study book page 9 should be changed. It 
doesn't relate to an objective for the lesson so it could be dropped, partic- 
ularly if the lesson is not divided. Or it could be changed to something 
like, "Read the definition of being fair in the middle of the page. Give 
an example oZ what you think giving all others the same consideration as 
yourself means*" 

Part 7 . If the lesson is not divided and if the last question on study 
book page 9 is dropped,, this discussion, could be dropped also. The lesson 
might then end with the students being asked to recall in writing the defini- 
tion of being fair and with the teacher giving feedback. If the lesson is 
divided, however, the discussion would focus on the last study book page 9 
question, changed as suggested above. The teacher, after allowing students 
to share their answers, might then call upon the class to think of some ways 
that "being fair" could be implemented in the classroom — perhaps referring 
to the list of rules for the 2's in the last lesson: "These were rules or 
ways -of behaving that were unfair. Could you think of some rules or ways 
of behaving in this class that would show equal consideration for every- 
one?" 



Final recommendations : 

General > It is recommended that this lesson be revised to form two 
lessons. The first three parts of the P2 lesson would constitute one lesson 
and the last four parts would constitute the other lesson. The focus of both 
lessons will be on being fair in considering self and others instead of the 
present foctis on unequal treatment. 

The preliminary recommendations for Parts 1 through 3 would be incor- 
porated into the new Lesson 8 with the following changes. 

A. In Part 1 a line should be added to the recommended rewording of 
directions to the teacher, allowing the teacher to guide the grouping of 
students in cases where class management dictates that certain students not 
work together. 
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B. In Part 2, it is also recommended that reversing roles be made a 
formal part of the activity. Also in this part, any references to "rules" in 
in the directions for the teacher should be deleted. For example, "These are 
the ways the 2'*s will follow." 

C. In Part 3, the heading on Worksheet 3 should be changed to read 
"Feelings About Unfair Treatment." The questions and following discussion 
will focus on how it feels both to be treated unfairly and to treat others 
unfairly. 

The preliminary recommendations for Parts 4 through 7 are generally 
not accepted and recommendations for the new Lesson 9 are explicated below 
tinder "Further Recommendations." 

Further recommendations . As a 'result of staff review of the analysis 
narrative and preliminary recommendations, the following additional changes 
are suggested. 

A. In new Lesson 8, graphic devices should be added in the Teacher's 
Notes to alert the teacher to potential management and time problems. . 

B. For new Lessr a 9, the following changes are recommended. 

Part 1, Introduction to f ilmstrip (old Part 4) . The focus here 
would be on the fact that "being f air^V in considering self and others is 
part of ethical action. It would be emphasized that the same consideration 
as is given to self is given to all other persons because of our belief in 
the equal worth of all persons — in the human dignity which all persons 
share — as opposed to the current explanation which highlights our belief 
in equality. 

Part 2, Filmstrip (old Part 5) . The script for the f ilmstrip 
would be changed to reflect the change from "equality" to "being fair" in 
that it would be pointed out that the historical examples such as slavery 
and limited franchise are not being fair because these practices do not re- 
gard all people as being of equal worth and do not reflect a belief in 
univeral human dignity. The dialog between the two girls in the last seg- 
ment of the filmstrip shoxild be revised to link the episode to being fair 
in the consideration of self and others; more emphasis should be ;^ -;ced on 
fairness to self as well as others, so as to avoid suggesting selt-sacrif ice. 

The name of the movie star in this last segment should be changed 
from "Robert Redford" to "Rock Stone" to avoid dating the filmstrip. 

Part 3, Discrimination exercise (new). This exercise would con- 
sist of brief case studies describing a person being fair or unfair to others 
and to self. The students would be asked to read the cases and answer the 
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question: Was the person being fair? The teacher would be asked to give 
feedback by eliciting the answers from the students and asking them why they 
answered as they did. Directions for the feedback would alert the teacher 
to the necessity of pointing out to the' students that "being fair" in con- 
sidering self and others does not call for the sacrifice of one's own interests. 

Part 4, Discussion. In this part the stx«ients would be asked to re- 
call an example of "being fair" and share this with the class. The examples 
would be discussed, with the focus being on what made the action fair or un- 
fair (did it show an equal consideration of self and others on the part of the 
actor?) . The teacher would close the discussion by asking the students to 
recall in writing the definition of "being fair." 

External review . One teacher consultant suggested that the students 
might be distracted by the many dates given in the filmstrip and would start 
thinking about the essence of those time periods rather than why the events 
were mentioned in the first palce. Therefore, it is recommended that when 
the filmstrip is introduced, the students be told that they are going on a 
short historical trip — that the dates will act as guideposts but it isn t 
important that they remember them. 

One of the external reviewers suggested that the examples used in the 
course seem somewhat flat. Therefore, it is recommended that the cases de- 
veloped for the discrimination exercise might deal with issues somewhat 
"heavier" than the "going to the movies" episode in the filmstrip. 

Affirmative action . Because we lost two females in major roles in Lesson 2 
due to changes in the filmstrip, it would be well to make the characters in 
the discrimination exercise in Part 3 mostly female — perhaps three females 
and two males. 

General function and final objectives ; 
New Lesson 8; 

General function . To explore the meaning of "being fair," a key part 
of ethical action, through examination of the course definition and an ex- 
periential exercise. 

Objective . 

To be able to report the personal affect of being treated unfairly 
and of treating others unfairly. 

New Lesson 9. 

General- function . To exemplify "being fair" thrc^igh given and personally 
recalled examples and to encourage students to commit themselves to being fair. 
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Objectives . 

1. To be able to define '"being fair" as giving others the same con- 
sideration as yoxirself in-everyday life. (Tested) 

2. To be able to generate an example of "being fair" in which the 
consideration of others is equally as important as consideration 
of self. 

3. To be disposed to indicate that being fair to all persons is a 
personally desirable trait. 
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UNIT I, LESSON 9 
ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To introduce students to the ethical action strategy. 
OBJECTIVES: 

1- To be able to identify the strategy steps from given 
rephrased definitions. 

2. To be able to recall strategy step names in order. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE: 
Effectiveness : 

Test data is available from all schools except 6-1. For objective 1, re- 
sponses to posttest item 6 (students not asked to identify steps on pretest) 
showed a wide range of achievement levels. Final achievement for correctly 
identifying all steps was very low in six classes (1-1, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 
8-1) and moderate in five classes (1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 9-1). (NOTE: These five 
classes rank above the national average in verbal ability, while the other 
six classes rank below.) 

Objective 2 was not specifically measured in a test item. However, the 
responses to posttest item 6 (in which students were also asked to number the 
steps in their proper order after labeling them) were examined to determine 
the percentage of students who were able to associate the proper step number 
with all the step names. Achievement levels ranged from very low (5-2) to 
very high (3-2). One class (2-1) showed a high level; seven (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 
4-1, 5-1, 8-1, 9-1) showed a moderate level; and one (7-1) showed a low 
achievement level. 

Two teachers (2-1, 9-1) commented that this was an excellent lesson. 
In one class (1-1) the teacher called it "well-designed." In six classes 
(1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-i, 8-1, 9-1) teachers reported that the lesson went over 
well with the students. Two teachers (2-1, 9-1) reported that student 
interest was high> 

Presentation : 

Time . The time uised in this lesson ranged from 25 minutes (3-1) to 42 
minutes (6-1). Included in the time for 6-1, however, was 5 minutes which 
the students spent copying the strategy from study book page 10 so they 
could memorize it as a homework assignment. Four classes (2-1, 5-1, 7-1, 8-1) 
took approximately 35 minutes. One class (4-1) took 33 minutes. The rest 
took 30 minutes or less. 
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Mode ,. Most of the teachers used ^.ue tape mode except for one (4-1) who 
used teacher mode throughout because his tape recorder was not working. In 
two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher used the tape and teacher mode. 

Student behavior . Two teachers (2-1, 9-1) reported that the students 
were Viry Interested in the lesson. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1, Get ready . In six classes (1-1, 1-2,2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 9-1) the 
teachers labeled this part "good." In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher 
asked his students to take notes on the review presented on the tape. 

Fart 2^ Def-fnition and explanation of "strategy ." In five classes (1-1, 
1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers labeled this part "good." A few students 
in two classes (6-1, 7-1) said the "ball- throwing" activity was too childish 
and they didn^t want to do it. One teacher (8-1) reported that her .students 
enjoyed this activity. Another ceacher reported that one class (5-2) wasn't 
sure they were supposed to get up and go through the ball-throwing steps 
so he had to repeat the directions. He also foxxnd it necessary to repeat 
the definition of "strategy." 

Part 3, Explication of strategy steps. In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 

6- 1, 9-1) the teachers labeled this part "good." One teacher (6-1) turned 
off the tape after this part and asked students the step names. About half 
the students volunteered for each step; the six students called upon answered 
correctly. 

Part 4, Fill-in exercise (Worksheet 4) . In six classes (1-1^ 1-2, 3-1, 
3-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers labeled this part "good." In three classes (6-1, 

7- 1, 8-1) it was reported that the students responded well to the exercise, 
although in both 7-1 and 8-1 the teachers fotmd it necessary to raexplain the 
dlracticns. In one class (5-2) the teacfier conducted the exercise as an oral 
exercise and said it went well. Student responses showed that in four classes 
(3-2, 2-1, 1-2,' 9-1) half or more of the students correctly identified the 
steps. In three classes (3-1, 8-1, and 1-1) less than a third of the students 
did so. In 5-1 half the students filled out the worksheet correctly but this 
may have been after the exercise was done orally. 

Part 5> Memory device . In eight classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-'i, 3-2, 4-1, 
5-1, 9-1). the teachers labe? this part "good." Two teachers (6-1, 8-1) 
reported that the students * sponded well. In one class (7-1) this part was 
omitted and the students weie just told to remember tlie first letters of the 
step names. The majority of students in all classes except 5-2, 7-1, and 8-1 
recorded accurate memory devices. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher 
commented that this x^s the first time his students had been introduced to 
memory devices- , 
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Part 6» Recite step names in order . In seven classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 
3-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers labeled this part "good." In one class (4-1) 
some students preferred to study alone instead of working with a partner. 
One teacher (8-1) reported that the students responded well. Another 
teacher (9-1) said that his students needed more than the allotted time. 
In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher called on volunteers to recite the 
list before the class. 

Part 7, Close lesson . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 9-1) 
the teachers labeled this pazrt "good." Two teachers (6-1, 8-1) stated that 
the students responded well. Examination of student responses showed that 
in two classes (3-2, 2-1) all students listed the step names correctly. In 
all other classes (except 4-1 and 7-1 for which papers were not returned) 
a majority of students listed the names in proper order. In tr^fo classes 
(5-1, 5-2) some students listed only the first word for the first three 
step names. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations ; 

Part 1. No change suggested. 

Part 2. No change suggested. 

Part 3 . Better results might be achieved in the attainment of 
objective 1 if the definit lions of the step names were printed on a study 
book page so the students could follow the narrator *s explanation. Perhaps 
this could be done in a cartoon format. 

Part_4. No change suggested on the worksheet. (One suggestion considered 
was that the definitions be simplified somewhat but it was decided that fur- 
ther simplification might cause confusion for the students later.) A line 
should be added to the Teacher *s Manual directions for this part, advising 
the. teacher not to do this as an oral exercise. If the students are poor 
readers, the teacher might read the definitions aloud but the students should 
still write their answers on the worksheet. 

Part 5 . No change suggested. 

Part 6 . No change suggested. 

Part 7 . It mdLght be suggested to the teacher that he or she give feed- 
back by calling on students uo volunteer the first step name, the second, 
and so on, and in addition, to explain what each step means. 
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Final reconrniendations ; 

General , The preliminary recommendations listed above will be in- 
corporated into the lesson along with the additional changes suggested in 
the section that follows. 

FxirtUer recommendations . As a result of staff review of the analysis 
narrative and preliminary recommendations, the following additional changes 
are recommended. 

A. In Part 1 the introduction to tlie lesson should link the strategy 
with the "doing something" p-^rt of ethical action. 

B. In Part 2 there will be less emphasis on the word "strategy" and 
more on the process of six steps that will help the students to act ethically. 
The idea of a process that consists of steps will be explained using the same 
ball-throwing analogy as is in the present lesson. 

C. In Part 3 the illustrations of the steps on the new study book 
page would be simple drawings that woxzld help the students to focus on the 
meaning of the step name. 

D. In Part 4 the wording of the parenthetical explanation in the re- 
phrased definition of Step 6 should be changed from ''fair to yourself and 
others"^ to "had mostly positive effects on yourself and others." 

E. Throughout the lesson, tT.e name of the first strategy step "Identify 
tti? Value Problem" should be changed to "identify the Value Question." It is 
hoped that this change will help the students to regard the strategy as a 
process for acting ethically instead of a process for problem solving. 

External review . No changes suggested by any reviewers. 

Affirmative action. No change necessary. 
General function and final objectives : 
New Lesson 10. 

General function . To introduce students to the Ethical Action Strategy. 
Objectives : 

1. To be able to identify and recall in the correct order the strategy 
steps from given rephrased definitions. (Tested) 

2. To be able to indicate use of the strategy as one guide in "doing 
something" ethical. 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To review unit concepts and prepare students for unit 
test- 

OBJECTIVES: Students will indicate through review exercise and a unit test 
that he/she: 

1. Is able to write a definition of Ethical Action which 
includes the idea of (1) doing something which is (2) 
fair or shows equal consideration for (3) self and 
(4) others. 

2. Is able to list course-given reasons for acting ethically. 

3. Is able to recall that acting consistently with one's 
values is an important part of ethical action. 

4. Is able to give as a reason for exandning own values the 
need to know one's values in order to act in a way con- 
sistent x^itb them. 

5. Is able to define caring as a real concern for the well- 
being (health and happiness) of others. 

6. Is able to recall the two course-given aspects of caring: 

a» stopping to think how actions might affect others, 
b. using the information to guide actions so they have 
mostly good effects cr; everyone. 

7. To be able to recall that caring about the wall-being of 
others leads to considering the effecv^s of one^s actions 
on others, as an essential part of ethical action. 

8. Is able to define being fair as giving others the same 
consideration as yourself in everyday life. 

9. Is^ able to identify the strategy steps from given re- 
phrased definitions. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness : (See analysis of Lessons 1 through 9) 
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Presentation : 

Time ; The time required for this lesson (which in most classes in- 
cluded the post test) ranged from 30 minutes (9-1) to 65 minutes (8-1). 
Two classes required from 32 (5-2) to 35 (7-1) minutes for the lesson alone; 
the post test was given in a separate session. Six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 
3-1,* 3-2, 5-1) required from 35 to 40 minutes while one class (4-1) took 44 
minutes and another (6-1) took 55 minutes. In lieu of further information, 
it can only be assumed that the : ount of time taken for the lesson depended 
on the amount of time the teacher spent on the review. lu those classes for 
which the time for the test was reported (5-1, 3-2, 9-1, 5-2) the test re- 
quired about 15 minutes. In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 3-2) the teachers 
said they had to rush the review in order to have time for *:he test. 

Mode . All teachers used the Teacher Mode since there was no tape 
provided. 

Student behavior . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) indicated that the students 
enjoyed the method of review. Two other teachers (2-1, 4-1) reported that 
the lesson was well organized and went smoothly. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . In three classes (1-1, 2-1, 9-1) the teachers in- 
dicated this part was good. 

Part 2, Review Lesson 1 . In four classes (1-1* 2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the 
teachers labeled this part good. 

Part 3, Review for the unit test . In four classes (1-1, 2-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
the "teachers labeled this part good. One teacher (8-1) reported that her 
students were still confused by the strategy steps and indicated she felt 
more time should be spent on reviewing the steps. Student responses to work- 
sheet 5 (matching strategy step names with rephrased t sf initions) showed that 
in three classes (4-1, 1-2, 3-2) about one fourth of ; e students had cor- 
rect answers. Three other classes (8-1, 5-1, 5-2) sb ; ad more than one 
fourth but less than a half of the students answered correctly, while in two 
classes (3-1^ 9-1) slightly more than half of the students had correct papers. 
The worksheets were not returned for two classes (1-1, 7-1). There was no 
one step definition that students missed more frequently than others. 

For review exercise 2 on study book page 13, less than half the students 
in all classes correctly identified those sentences that told about a person 
doing something that is an important part of ethical action, "tern C (re- 
lated to politeness) was most often checked incorrectly. In four clashes (3-i, 
5-1, 8-1, 9-1) 6 to 8 students listed all items. 
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In one class (5-2) the teacher noted that he had to read the directions 
aloud for all activities in this pare. 

Fart 4, Administer rhe xmit test * In three classes (2-1, 5-1, 9-1) the 
teachers labeled this part "good*" 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations ; 

Part 1 * No change suggested. 

Part 2 . If we plan to suggest that the post test be given in a separate 
session, no changes are suggested in this part. If» however, the post test 
is to be given along with this lesson, this part (because it is not measured 
in the unit test) would seem to be the most expendable and could therefore 
be dropped. 

Part 3 . No change suggested for review exercise: 1 (study book page 12) 
or exercise 3 (worksheet 5). Because the students seem to do fairly well 
on recalling the parts of "ethical action," and did poorly on the objectives 
related to caring, it might be well to change review exercise 2 to relate 
to the things that one does to show caring. It might still be a discrimin- 
ation exercise in v^hich students are asked to pick out the paragraphs that 
show a person doing the two things one must do to show caring. Or it might 
present two short case studies; in one the student might be asked to under- 
line those parts of the paragraph that show the person doing the two things 
one must do to show caring; in the second case, the student might be asked 
to identify what it was that led the person to consider how his action might 
affect others. 

Part 4 . Changes for the unit test have been suggested under Recommend- 
ations for Lessons 1 through 9 as appropriate. 

Final Recommendations ; 

General . The preliminary recomnaendations listed above will be incor- 
porated into the lesson with the lexceptions noted below. 

Instead of changing Review Exercise 2 to relate to the "caring" objectives., 
it is recommended that this exercise be dropped entirely in order to allow 
time for the unit test to be given in the same class session. The changes 
made in the recall activities in the "caring" lessons shotild ensure that the 
review of these conrepts in Review-'Exercise 1 is sufficient. 

Further recomme^/^ations : As a result of staff review of the analysis 
narrative and preliminary recommendations and of the draft versions of the 
lessons in the revised unit, the following additional changes are recommended. 

A. Drop Part 2 (recall the things covered in Lesson 1) except possibly 
for the list of students responsibilities, which students v:oiild be 
aijked to give orally. 
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B. Change the wording of items 2, 3, and 5 on study book page 11 (now 
page 12) to agree with changes made in the lessons and objectives 
covered by these items. 

C. Change the wording of questions 2, 3, and 5 on study book page 12 
(new page 13) to Tnake them congruent with the items on the pre- 
ceding study book page. 

D. Change the wording of the parenthetical phrases in item 5 and 6 on 
Worksheet 5 from "fair to yourself and others" to "would have (had) 
mostly good effects on yourself and others." Change the word "prob- 
lem" in the name of Step 1 to "question." 

External review. No changes suggested. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 
General ftmction and final objectives : 
New Lesson 11. 

General function . To review unit concepts and prepare students for unit 
test. The lesson which covered a particular objective is noted in parentheses. 

Obj ectives . 

1. To be able to write a definition of "ethical Action" which include 
the idea of (1) doing something whioh is (2) fair or shows equal 
consideration for (3) self, and (4) others. 

2. To be able to state or identify the course-preferred reason for 
acting ethically as being a personal standard of acting in a way 
that is fair to self and others. 

3. To be able to recall that two important aspects of the "self" part 
of ethical action are knowing and acting consistently with one's 
values . 

4. To be able to define "caring" as a real concern for the well-being 
(health and happiness) of others. 

5. To be able to recall the two course-given aspects of caring: 

a. stopping to think how actions might affect others. 

b. Using the information to -gxxtde. actions so they have mostly good 
effects on everyone. 
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6. To be able to recall that showing caring leads to considering others 
which is an essential part of ethical action. 

7. To be able to define "being fair" as giving others the same con- 
sideration as yourself in everyday life. 

8. To be able to identify and recall in order the strategy steps from 
given rephrased Jefinitions. 
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UNIT II, LESSON 1 ~ P2 
ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide the students with instruction and practice in 

using Ethical Action Strategy Step 1, Identify the V^lue Problem. 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to state the value problem for a given situation. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Resjponse to test item 1 showed that in one class (2-1) the final achieve- 
ment was very high; in two classes (3-1, 3-2) the final achievement vas high; 
and in two other classes (6-1, 9-1) the final achievement was moderate. All 
these classes showed definite improvement. Two other classes (4-1, 5-1) showed 
definite Improvement but a very low level of final achievement. Two classes 
(5-2, 7-1) showed no improvement and a very low level of final achievement. 
Class 8-1 showed a low level of final achievement; the degree of improvement 
cannot be determined because the pretests ware lost. 

One teacher (2-1) commented that the lesson was well-orgmized and the 
students did well. Another teacher (9-1) said that his students really got 
into the lesson and enjoyed the group work. Another teacher (8-1) whose 
students were loi: used to group work thought there were too many different 
ideas in the lesson. 

Presentation : 

Time : The time for this lesson ranged from 29 minutus (1-2) to 72 minutes 
C5-1). It should be noted, however, that the 5-1 teacher did this lesson all 
the way through twice and the 72 minutes is the total time used for both 
sessions. Four classes (1-1, 1-2, 4-1, 8-1) required about 30 minutes. Four 
other classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 7-1) took from 35 to 40 minutes, althoiigh the 
observer reported tbat class 2-1 required 46 minutes (as opposed to the teacher's 
report of 40 minutes). Three classes (5-2, 6-1, 8-1) took 45 minutes; class 
5-2, however, was interrupted by gas fumes, and class 8-1 required more time 
because the students were very slow in forming their groups. In 6-1 some 
time was spent in copying the words and definitions on the unit divider pagevhlch 
were ro be memorized as a homework assigniLsnt. One teacher (9-1) commented 
that he felt this lesson needed more time — at least 5 more minutes. 

Mode : All teachers used the tape mode. 

Student behavior . In two classes (1-1, 1-2) the students did not like 
group work and some objected strenuously. This presented management problems 
for the teacher that persisted throughout the lesson. In two cla<zs(:> (6-1, 
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9-1) the teachers reported that the students liked group work and responded 
well to 1-2 lesson, although the observer noted in 6-1 that the students 
talked Cuix-.-ag themselves throughout the lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes. One teacher (8-1) recommended that the 
first group work lesson should be made shorter and less complicated; this 
would be very helpful for those classes who are not accustomed to group 
work. 



instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . In eight classes (1-1, J--2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 
5-2, 8-1) the teacher assigned the students to their groups. In four 
classes (4-1, 6-1, 7-1, 9-1) the students grouped themselves. In three 
classes (1-2, 4-1, 8-1) the teacher reported that it took a IcAg time to get 
the students inio their groups. In four classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1) the 
grouping and choosing of a recorder was done prior to beginning this lesson. 
In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 3-2, S-1) the groups were Integrated by sex. 
In three other classes (4-1, 6-1, 9-1) the groups were segregated by sex. 
In two classes (5-1, 5-2) the groups were segregated by sex and race. In 
three classes (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers reported that there was no problem 
with group work. In one class (8-1) the teacher stated that although her 
students were not accustomed tc group work and therefore had difficulty, she 
felt that learning to work in groups was of positive value. Two teachers 
(6-1, 9-1) labeled this part good. 

?art 2, Review (study book page 14) . In three classes (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
the teachers labeled this part good and said that their students did well. 
Student responses showed that in seven classes (1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-2^ 4-1, 6-1, 
9-1) two thirds or more of the students matched the step nam^^r orrectly. In 
two classes (5-1, 8-1) about half the students matched the stc.f Tiames cor- 
rectly. In all these classes there was evidence of change af':-.r feedback. 
Onlv ten students returned papers in classes 5-2 and 7-1; in both cases 3 
of the 10 were correct and there was no evidence of change after feedback. 
Papers for this exercise were not received fron l-l. 

Part 3, Select case studies (study book page 15) . Three teachers (2-1, 
4-1, 9-1) labeled this part good. In one class (1-2) the teacher reported 
she had to replay the directions several times plus explaining them herself 
before the students understood what to do. (The students In this class, 
however, resisted working in groups.) In four classes (2-1, 6-1, 7-1, 8-1) 
the teachers assigned the cases to the groups. In the rest of the classes 
the groups chose their own cases and in two classes (4-1, 9-1) the teachers 
reported the students enjoyed doing so. In all the classes except 1-1 end 
1-2, teachers reported that all the case studies were used. In one class 
(8-1) the teacher reported that the black students liad not wanted to work 
with the white case study characters. Generally, the two most "popular 
characters were Dianne and Pete, in that in classes where there were more 
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than four groups, these were the cases m<iv.u frequently chosen by more than 
one group. In one class (3^«) , however, three of the six groups chose Jack. 
In 1-2 the case of Jack was not used, (NOTE: Information regarding which 
characters were chosen by the students was largely gained from examination 
of student responses on worksheet 6.) In three classes (5-1, 7-1, 8-1), how- 
ever, it was diffictilt to tell how many groups were working with which 
characters. Papers retuimed from 5-1 included fotir copies of worksheet 6 
labeled "Dianne"; three copies labeled "Andrea," two copies labeled "Pete" 
(but nothing else written on the worksheets), and one copy labeled "Jack and 
Pete." In 7-1 apparently each student was given a copy of worksheet 6. Three 
copies labeled "Jack," three copies labeled "Pete," and two copies labeled 
"Andrea" were returned. ' In 8-1, five "Jack," three "Andrea," two "Dianne," 
and one "Pete" worksheets were returned. It was learned later that for the 
first part of this unit the 8-1 teacher had each group work with all the 
cases. It is not known in these three classes (5-1, 7-1, 8-1) how many groups 
the worksheets actually represented. 

Part 4^ Practice Step 1. Identify the value problem — Discuss; Name 
the value (Worksheet 6) . In one class (2-1) the teacher labeled this part 
"good" and said that three of his four groups named the value correctly. In 
two classes (8-1, 9-1) the teachers reported that the students were unclear 
about the language used and that much explanation was needed. (NOTE: This 
part contains 4 pages of script without an activity, although there is some 
modeling.) In one class (6-1) the teacher reemphasized that the students 
were now practicing Step 1 of the strategy. Student responses on worksheet 
6 showed that in seven classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 6-1, 7-1, 9-1) all groups 
had correctly recorded the value of their case study character. In 1-2 all 
groups except one recorded the value correctly. In 4-1, two of the six 
groups correctly named the value; these two groups were working with Dianne 
and Jack. In 5-2 one grv-^up working with Dianne and one working with Jack 
recorded the value correctly; the other groups wrote nothing in this space 
on the worksheet. In 8-1 on nine of the eleven copies of worksheet 6 re- 
turned, the character's value was named correctly. In three classes (3-1, 

5- 1 > 9-1) groups working with Lianne named another value in addition to 
"family"; "freedom" was named by two groups, "friends" by one group, and 
"self" by another group. In the two observed classes (2-1, 6-1) this part 
took 8 and 11 minutes respectively. 

Part 5, Practice Step 1. Identify the value problem — State the 
p roblem (study book page 16 ). In two classes (1-2, 8-1) teachers reported 
that the students had trouble understanding the directions. The teacher in 
9-1 replayed this portion of the tape. In two other classes (7-1, 8-1) the 
teachers reported that the part was too difficult and the students did not 
understand the concepts. In 8-1 this may have been die, in part, to the 
teacher's having 3«ch group work with all characters. In two classes (2-1 » 

6- 1) the students required mor^^ time than was allowed by the tape; the tei?ctiers 
for both tliese classes, however, labeled this part as "good" and saxd that all 
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groups stated their problem well. The copies of worksheet 6 returned for 
four classes (4-1, 5-2, 8-1, 7-1) showed that none of the groups had stated 
the value problem correctly. In these classes, half or more of the worksheets 
had nothing written in this space. In two classes (3-2, 6-1) all the groups 
stated the problem in its proper form. In three classes (2-1, 3-1, 9-1) all 
groups except one stated the value problem correctly. Two of the groups which 
did not state the problem in its proper form were working with Dianne; one 
was working with Jack. In one class (1-2), three groups (two Andreas and 
one Pete) stated the value problem correctly; the Dianne group did not, and 
the other groups wrote nothing. In 5-1, all worksheets except 2 had the value 
problem stated in proper form. 

In response to the exercise on study book page 16, all groups in one 
class (3-1) answered correctly. In five other classes (2-1, 3-2, 5-1, 6-1, 
9-1) all except one group answered correctly, although in 5-1 two of the 
six groups apparently did not do the exercise. In three cla ^es (1-2, A-1, 
8-1) only one group answered both parts correctly; one group wrote an in- 
correct statement for Part B, and the other groups wrote nothing. In 8-1, 
however, all groups answered Part A correctly. Class 5-2 apparently did not 
do this exercise at all — there were no written responses. 

Generally, the wrong statements for both the exercise and the case 
studies were descriptive of the situation, e.g.. Jack wants to help his friends 
get money to pay for the window. 

In the two observed classes (2-1, 6-1) this part took 13 and 10 minutes 
respectively. 

Part 6, Close lesson . la one class (1-2) this part was omitted because 
of lack of time. In four classes ^'l-l, 3-1, 3-2, 9-1) teachers reported this 
part was good and went better than usixal. In one class (2-1) the teacher 
asked the students to recite the memory device for recalling step names during 
this part. Another class (6-1) was given a homework assignment of memorizing 
the definitions on the Unit II divider page. One teacher (8-1) reported that 
her students required additional explanation and clarification during this 
part. This may have been due in part to the tt:acher's confusion about assigning 
the cases. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



Preliminary Recommendations ; 

Time. The main reason fcr a time problem with this lessen was the large 
amount of time taken in most classes to get the groups organized, the ca<=e 
studies chosen, and the activities done as groups rather than as individxxals. 
The time, however, should not be. a problem if the suggestions given below 
under the various parts are implemented. 



UNxT II, LESSON 1 — P2 



Part 1, Get ready . In the P2 lesson this part consisted of getting the 
students into the groups in which they would work throughout the unit. Be- 
cause a majority of the classes had problems with this unit which were re- 
lated to group work, it has been decided to restructure the unit to make 
group work and the use of all fotir cases an option for those teachers who 
wish to use it. Teachers who prefer not to use group work will have their 
classes work as individuals with. only one case study throughout the unit. 

This part of the lesson, therefore, would introduce the students to what 
they would be doing in Unit II. The eiiq>hasis would be on the fact that the 
students will learn how the strategy steps work by taking a fictional character 
through the steps. The teacher or tape would review orally with the students 
the step names and explain the relationship of each step to the lesson which 
covers it. Students would follow the explanation by looking at the lesson de- 
scriptions (changed as necessary) given on the front of the Unit II divider 
page in their study books. 

Part 2, Review (study book :g_age 14) . The review of the step names and 
their relationship to the forthcoming Unit II lesson, as described above, 
•will take the place of the review exercise. The study book exercise will be in- 
cluded in the "evaluate" lesson as a means pf providing unity for the unit. 

Part 3, Select case studies (study book page 15) . It has been decided 
to retain the present four case studies with some minor revisions. Pete and 
Dianne would remain pretty much the same. Andrea would remain essentially 
the same, although some change is needed in her action ideas because they pre- 
sented students with problems in the Judge step. Specifically, Idea 4 should 
be changed to eliminate the "camera problem:" a number of students decided 
this action could, not be carried out in a way that woxild have mostly good 
effects on everyone because the two girls might want to use the camera at 
the same time. The case focused on Jack would be revised so that he is an . 
urban nonmiddie-class person in order to provide a character that 
students in inner-city schools can relate to. For each case, one of the 
action ideas presently not eliminated would be revised so it would be elimin- 
ated in Step 4 because of mostly negative effects. 

The case studies would not be included in the study book. Instead, they 
would appear as worksheets on ditto masters. The first page would be much 
the same as it is now, using the cartoon format. The second and third 
pages, which describe the character's situation and give his/her four ac- 
tion ideas, would be revised to include space for the students to write the 
necessary parts of Steps 1 and 2 and the Consider Self part of Step 3. The 
fourth and fifth pages would also be revised to allow students to jot down 
the effects noted when they carry out the Consider Others part of Step 3. 

Instead of using all the cases (except in those classes where the 
teacher prefers to use group work) the class would work xdLth only one of 
the four cases. The teacher might choose the case she/he feels would best 
suit the class or he/she might show the students the pictures now on study 
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book page 15 (to be included only in the Teacher's Manual) and ask them to 
choose a character to work with. If the teacher chooses to do the latter^ it 
would have to be done prior to this class session, so that the appropriate 
case worksheets could be duplicated and ready for use in this lesson. It 
is felt that working with only one case would alleviate the time problem 
in many of the lessons and would also make it easier for the teacher to p : 
vide more instruction via feedback. 

For those teachers who prefer to use group work, there would be instruc- 
tions in the Teacher's Manual for each lesson for handling group work in that 
lesson. These instructions would not, however, be mentioned on the tape. The 
teacher would be responsible for forming the groups, recruiting recorders, 
assigning cases, getting the students into groups at the appropriate time — 
in short, doing all the things related to group work now directed by the tape. 

Also in the Teacher's Manual would be a chart of the four cases, indi- 
cating what happens to the character in each step. This might be used for 
feedback. Another approach to supplying the teacher feedback information 
that could be easily used would be to include in the Manual a copy of the 
worksheets for each of the four cases that has the appropriate information 
filled in for each of the blanks. 

Getting back to what would actxially be done in this part, the teacher 
would present the class with worksheets for the story they would be working 
with. (It is suggested that the word "story" be used with the students because 
some have unfavorable connotations for the word "case," e.g., "caseworker," 
"court case.") Since the accumulated sheets for each case will eventually 
total six in all, it might be suggested that the teacher provide or have the 
students provide a special folder for this material. Dtiring Lesson 1 only 
the first three pages would be distributed. The remaining pages would be 
handed out dxiring the lesson in which they would be used. The students would 
then be asked to read the first page which introduces them to the character 
they will be working with. 

Part 4^ 'Practice Step 1. Identify the valxie problem — Discuss; Name 
the value (Worksheet 6) . Information gained from later lessons in this unit 
and in Unit III indicates that many students still regard the strategy as 
a problem-solving method. This may be due in part to the use of the word 
"problem" in the name of Step 1. It has been decided to call this step 
"Identify the Value Question." This will eliminate that portion of the 
script that distinguishes between value problems and other types of problems. 
Instead, the students would be reminded of the explanation they had been 
given in Unit I (See' Unit I, Lesson 2, Final Recommendations) about what the 
course and strategy would do — it will enable them to act in a way that shows 
their values when they are in a situation that gives them an opportunity to. 
do so or when they are in a situation in which one of 'thel : values might be 
threatened • 
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The teacher or tape ^11 introduce this part by telling the students 
that they will now do the first step of the strateg:/ for the case character. 
Tape or teacher would explain briefly that there are three things to do for 
this step: Describe the situation; name the value which is involved; and 
state the value question. (Note that the wording of the second substep is 
slightly changed. See Unit III, Lesson 2 Analysis for data supporting this 
change.) Each substep would be further explained as the students are called 
upon to do it for the character. 

The first paragraph on pr^ss 2 of the story would be changed to eliminate 
the value question which is now stated.. It would merely supply the additional 
facts needed to cany out the step. The directions would ask the students 
to first read the description of their character's situation. Then they would 
be asked to name the character's value and write it in the blank provided on 
the worksheet. The form for the question would be presented to them during 
the explanation immediately preceding this substep. The present Worksheet 6 
would be eliminated. 

The teacher would give feedback after the second substep as tc the cor- 
rect value term. The teacher would also give feedback re the proper phrasing 
of the value question, which would be structured to provide further reinforce- 
ment as to the purpose of the strategy — to help one act in a way that shows 
one's values. The feedback would be spelled our. in the Teacher's Manual. 

The Teacher's Manual would include a remedial activity to he used if the 
class has difficulty applying the Step to the case study. The activity wov 
consist of another situation which the teacher would read to the students, 
asking them to name the value and then state the question. 

Part 5» Practice Step 1. Identify the value jproblem — state the problem 
(study T?ook page 16 .) This part would be included under the preceding part 
in the revised lesson. The exercise on study book page 16 would not be used, 
although the case in Situation A. might be used as the remedial activity to be 
included in the Teacher's Manual. Situation B should not be used as is because 
as was pointed out in the PERSC review, church services on Sunday afternoon are 
rather unrealistic. 

Part 6> Close lesson . This part would remain essentially the same 
vith the teacher reviewing briefly with the class what they had done for 
Step 1 and telling them that in the next lesson they will take their charac- 
ter through Step 2. 

Final recommendations : 

General. The preliminary recommendations above will be incorporated 
into the lesson generally as they are, with one exception: The review ex- 
ercise in Part 2 of the P2 lesson will be moved to the unit review lesson, 
not to the lesson on the evaluate step. 
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Farther recommendations > Becatise the staff reviewed the analysis nar- 
rative as a group very thoroughly before the preliminary recoiflmendations were 
written, further staff review did not produce any additional changes . 

Ex ternal review . One teacher consxiltant suggested that the students 
should be given other concrete examples of value questions because this is 
the first time they are introduced 1:0 the idea. 

Another teacher consultant suggested that the worksheets for the cases 
be collected by the teacher at the end of each lesson and then handed out for 
the next lessoa, instead of having the students keep them in either a notebook 
or a special folder. This same teacher recommended that the reason for tising 
this form for the value question be thoroughly explained to both teacher and 
students . 

Affirmative action . No change required. 
General function and final objectives; 

General Function . To provide the students with instruction and practice 
in using Ethical Action Strategy Step 1, Identify the Value Question. 

Objective . 

To be able to state the value question for a given situation, (Tested) 
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UNIT II, LESSON 2 ~ P2 
ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CTJERAL FUNCTION: To provide instruction atici practice in determining the 
specificity of given action ideae. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to recall the characteristics that make an 
action idea specific. 

2. To be able to discriminate specific from nonspecific actions. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

For objective 1, responses to test Item 2 showed that ±a four classes 
there was definite improvement with very h".;:^: (2-1:. 3-2) or higih to very 
high (3-1, 6-1) levels of final achievement. In five other classes there 
was also definite improvement with moderate (4-1, 5-2, 7-1) or moderate to 
high (5-1, 8-1) levels of fiaal achievement. In 8-1 the final achievement 
level was high. 

For objective 2, responses to test item 3 showed that there was definite 
improvement with a moderate level of final achievement in three classes (3-1, 
3-2, 9-1) and with a low level of achievement in four classes (2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 
5-1). In two classes (5-2, 7-1) there was virtually no change with a low 
level of final achievement. In 8-1 the final achievement level was moderate. 

One teacher (2-1) reported that the students were responsive but not 
overly interested in the lesson. Another teacher (7-1) said that his students 
did not understand the term "specificity." 

Presentation: 

Time . Time for this lesson ranged from 20 minutes (1-1) to 55 minutes 
(8-1). The time for S-1, however, included a fire drill. Five classes (1-2, 
2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 9-1) required about 30 minutes (plus or min/^ three minutes). 
Five other classes (3-1, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 7-1) took from 40 to 45 minutes. 
(The teacher in 5-1 did this lesson twice with the class; the time noted above 
is for the second presentation, which was observed). ' j., 23 minutes were 
spent on Part 3 alone. 

Mode . All teachers appear to have used the tape mode. 
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Student behavior » In two classes (1-1, 1-2) the teacher reported severe 
management problems because the students, especially the boys, resisted working 
in groups. The observation report for 1-2 said the behavior of half the class 
was extremely off task and that if anything was learned, it was minimal. In 
on^;': class (5-1) the observer reported that the students talked among them- 
selves throughout the lesson; however, this was the second time they had 
heard this lesson* One teacher (8-1) reported that her students were becoming 
more accustomed to group work. 

Te acher-recommended changes . One teacher (7-1) said that the word "speci- 
ficity"^ was too hard for his students and recommended that a word on a lower 
reading level be used. He did not suggest another word, however. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good." 
One teacher (7-1) reviewed the reasons for acting ethically and the strategy 
step names in addition to the tape presentation. 

Part 2, Warm-up exericse . In three classes (3-1, 3-2, 9-1) teachers re- 
ported that this part went better than usual* One teacher (4-1) said that 
this exercise "taught mere than the what, where, and when exercises." In 
one class (5-1) the teacher reported that the students participated well. In 
another class (1-2) very few students participated. In one class (7-1) the 
teacher did not carry out this exercise. Instead, he asked the students to 
think about the word "specific" and then gave some sample sentences and asked 
the students to tell whether they were general or specific statements. After 
four examples, the teacher asked the students if they understood the difference 
between specific and gener:.! and they said yes. 

Part 3» Practice in <tetermining specificity (worksheet 7) . In one class 
(3-1) the teacher reported that this part went better than usual* In three 
classes (1-1, 8-1, 9-1) teachers reported that the students did not under- 
stand the directions. The teacher in 8-1 said that she had to elaborate on 
the explanation and give more examples. In 1-1 the teacher said part of the 
problem vas the fact that the students did not want to work in groups. The 
tc^icher in 9-1 said that his students needed more time. In one class (7-1) 
the teacher substituted statements more appropriate for his class; he took 
23 minutes for this part. In the other two observed classes (1-2, 5-1) this 
part took 12 minutes. 

Examination of student responses for exercise 1 on worksheet 7 shcved 
that for the first exercise most students in all classes (except 1-1 and 1-2 
for whom this worksheet was not returned) did not circle the words telling 
"where" in sentence 3. There was no evidence of change after feedback; hovj- 
ever, the correction pa^e in the Teacher's ^M^rJialwas also incorrect — "to 
the zoo" was underlined rather than circled. With the exception of this 
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error, most of the students in all classes except 5-2 and 7-1 had correct 
papers. In these two classes nearly half of the students did not appear 
to understand the directions. Some circled the words telling what, others 
underlined the words telling when and some appeared to have simply marked 
words at random. 

For exercise 2 on workshe^^t 7, student responses for 3 classes (3-1, 
3-2, 9-1) showed that more than three-fourths of the students had checked the 
correct items. In four other classes (2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 8-1) roughly half the 
classes had correct papers. About a third of the students in 5-1 checked the 
correct items, while in 5-2 only 5 students did so. In the latter there was 
little evidence of change after feedback. None of the papers returned from 

7- 1 were correct. Items 4 and 6 were most often checked incorrectly. 

For the recall exercise which concludes this part, three fourths or 
more of the students in five classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 9-1) wrote "What, 
when and where." About half the students in two classes (4-1, 8-1) gave the 
right answer. In 5-1 about one fourth of the students »sponded correctly, 
while in 5-2 no student gave the correct answer. Two thirds of the students 
in 5-2, however, wrote "action and when," which suggests Zha,t something may 
have been lost in teacher tifanslation somewhere. In 7-1 this activity may 
not have been done; the teacher did not report omitting it, but it is not 
mentioned in the observation report and there is no evidence of the students 
having written it on any papers returned. On the incorrect papers for all 
classes, "where" and "what" were most often omitted. No students omitted 
"when" but a number of students* particularly in 4-1, added "how." 

Part 4» Check character's action ideas for specificity (worksheet 6 ) . 

In two classes (3-2, 6-1) the teachers reported that this part went better 
than usual. In two other classes (8-1, 9-1) the teachers said the directions 
weren't clear and they had to reexplain them to each group. The teacher in 

8- 1 labeled this part "too diffictilt for the class" and said her students 
showed some anxiety about doing it. In one class (7-1) the teacher had all 
the students work on only one case study; he felt that if each student worked 
on a- different case, they wouldn't understand the concept. The part took 6 
minutes. This same teacher also said that the most difficult problem with 
this part was getting someone to act as recorder; no one^aaanted to write 
because they can't spell. In the other two observed classes (1-2, 5-1), 
this part took 10 and 11 minutes respectively. 

Student responses to this part of worksheet 6 showed chat in three 
classes (2-1, 3-2, 9-1) all groups eliminated the nonspecSfilc idea and gave 
correct reasons. In 3-1 all groups eliminated the proper Mea and all but 
one group gave correct reasons. In 6-1 all groups, except ane which did not 
fill out this part of the worksheet, eliminated the pro-p^ idea and gave 
correct reasons. In 4-1 all groups eliminated the corrp^ idea but only two 
groups gave correct reasons; the other groups did not ^^^<^ anything for the 
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recL Sinih In 1-2 four of the five g"rwmp^;=a^r?»fiHTia<-<>H rho properrldea and tiiree 
of tise:£oTir s^ave correct reasons: ^-^^^i.}^' group eliminated: o^dea^ 2- instead 
of 3'iBBause they said it did not £sS]L:^ra=or wteo* (It does tell when 
but uoEswhere.) In 5-2 four out of:^ax^«Bf?7-s elinccnated the jn iipp^lde ay 
but onay one group gave a correct T¥Wffyin - Im 5-1 sSJL worksheets fcrr -Andrea 
andnoxsEof the worksheets for PianzsCi^sinBdL elisdiasdon of ^TTP^ nr »rR.|HMi- ? Pfr- 

idea^rtse: rest did not. None of [1 kiili i I haa answers fos^'tis tnses^xon 

abonr:r:»asons. On the worksheets Ti ,mi. -rh-f g t was fllitfi^ toc oaa enly 

threse: «I1 three were incorrect. cm ^ree worksheets tfig-cpgrecr ±ciBc 

was fpT^fcfnated and proper reasons .^esoc &r:=four -^worksheets r&i^xl^dt idea 
was cznosed out but no reason gi^^es^ ©?r nm -Tmrlnarr-r^ this tM>i^ ii^far iioL TnTe . 

3gagr 5» (Hose lesson . In oiBe:*-Claiftfcr,_G=2[) th^ I«rt was In iJUT " 

'"1 HTiMW r3-L> 3-2^ 6-1, 9-1) teaoESS -EEpar^-E: that:. !±±s part vasr bet-L-ej r&sn 



lOCqtraoniTioNs 

Sra(»l^TT<Kr Hi ■ - datlons ; 

^Xfc—u Tfiie eIff'^^^t=Lon of grotfp >r 3^ iryp acc riBjiM 1 ly j mg-^n nfus 'WT 
sfaoufcr^aET tffifeLs '?==?^fieSa3c: to be conopleltt! 3& Tn±nn±s. 

^fl j Cj fiii ^' a^liagfcgrrf P&anges . Appr*r«fiC<: soonp teacheas usc^tse term 
"^lecSdfc tnfc: students as tiicT a«tg«ju ted the lesson^ Iiais carrsed 

',unftf.WP bir -^imse sudents disia^T^ i^WliU .Hand what tLe "t=Tgr»T*ant . I 
sa^^^ SSfe^s's Notes ^■Ci.Sigi^sscions bB rasEzorded iirr ^at the 

tymr 3s fiirmit rhm 1 , rim perbass rMfefsg the ch?mre tbaC ^die teacher 
wooiLd «e ifie tsann soil class. TptTtK ^-n^^c also he war ned tiisc:ith±s Lei in 
is a Sfcdar^e^ of ootential confusion. 

ss^ z& lesson the second paraigBmi under "Teacher laraoXsQement" att empts 
to Tosemi: podnt to the teacher tfaar tsm CTncept of "being ~m \f1\" is one 
that 3S (afffrult for students yet -f r ^ aafcsential to tiie mm'i^^ rTon of this 
am^ a^HB^MiSKr units. Somehow, tiiis^^aHmtt needs to be ^mixaaoBed even more, 
so nfcrtf u>«:s^er5 will be disposed- to oae tik^ remedial acrtfsrxcss when their 
sr ikTpi 1 1 -s ^nd'.^cat e a lack of understan^^ <rE. the concepl^ 

Mode > 3f lause of the change f ro m fcUA.» i i . n work with fconr caaes to class 

work w r |]} oDcae: ^ase, it is suggested ncii th g first two pacts a£ this lesson 

hg presrrr-pd in the Teacher Mode. (See Eaxtrs 1 and 2 belzw fmr further explan- 
atiixm. ) 



Bax:t X» £et ready . In the P2 l eshiu^ CtafeLs part asks 2i»«aiden1:s in each 
group :tx> rssrvia? what their character 's^^^sae problem was-. HEs should be 
changed naf luml xig the teacher review .t^J ri '- v ^ class what iEtd in the pre- 

vious 1i iiniii complete Step 1 and wlwr rss^ value questiOK: Sar the ^character 
was. The t fsH 'l er would then tell thesm^sts that in ths Ijesson ttey will 
7,0 on to 3te©) 2 and find out some way^x&EEr character thatrgssc of Xo show 
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Thri l his/her value -aws important. ^*^is- ccmld be dme on: tape xbdc Because 
'Site: narrator woulctifaane to talk i» ^teral dcexms r ^h ^ r^^n refenring to a 
^ec±fic character- :rmr value, it pwT^fcabiy wooold be 3ess cnnfus±ng the 
saj mlen ts to have tfiae teacher do ±t- osliig tte name and value of tiie character 
rap^ class is vor kiag «xth. ) 

The teacher vxmS^ then provife tte ^explanattfan: of Sttp 2 preasatly giveiL 
OHiixage 2 of the scrjzrt: name tte- rlrreg^ rhTTigs ioase to cnmpJ^e step anri 
oiasEine specific. 

Eaxrt 2, Warm-up -exercise . pacr«<fffijd rewn unids^n, eascept thar 

a:-::sag^stion might be added as to ■ "-nr — Tirn if stDOPeits dsar'^ -^r£f£cipat3a in 
^asrt±ng out the ideasi the teacher^mi^^d x^UL w iiiffivldiiaX stnesrts to ^low 
»2t tJasy xaacmld do for each of rfafr ides. ?»r: tiie last fdesa (the otet that: is 
MTTsp e crf "fr) the tseacher should ^ suw xo ^saiX oq SieversL students- After 
rBBimrl et±ng ^he warm-up , the teacber woa£Ld T ^.^g os: the tape.. 

Baart 3, Practice in dete rminin g jjwni,Jfigi g^f=:9y Oibrl r^!ifyi :~T) . Tbe exp^ anar- 
tHo p g^en by the tape would fae revisesxoa: Ca^ explain (dbt rctzracss^tlie ex— 
SiLmatiDn the teacher may han^ glv e^ "fv r T^ i g 1) vb^ beiiis spacSESis^xis im- 
jwiri i'-rinizand (b) emphasize moiK the fc^i^m > riium of ^VJuafc ^*^ ff i rrrl r i^****" would 
TPTBfrf n -generally the same excqp^ thar tsm nare ^d^S££Sssa2x^ •^^^**TTKg^ ^nch as 
**Bfeip- poor people" or "Do someaiiing m.ceE.±ar lay paaaaatts* aaulveu aag^^ (now 
trt ^e^ixemedials) should be added to ^^hhmi ^ht. 2. Ttip^ £een&ack gxvar the 
dBBacher Izr the Manual shoxild a^ao be^i^^^Sfifi <at: gircj ^ en jt ±L ±s:^f^ a copy 
jof: the^ worksheet with correct :aaswers -H^^t^ww? to ietp the f i iiliiii i provide 
:aBre instruction. It might, he suggested- Hmr in case of lUiM ishich do 
3D5t ten "what," the teacher would c^X xm^ttmimts to ^baosr how racf woxild 
aea: out "be:^T>g nice" or "helping" or -ahatsESHHt^ Th# teacher wouilK^^shen em- 
-rJKasxzB tiie need for tell ing :fflcFrctly wli<!.r m e nott^ do- The l-^"■r^T^ exercise 
^i^^Ldrxemsin the same and lz:.:^se samer^plas^ btiC tJa^ tea<^2er ^ovide 

Part: 4, Cheek character's ideas for JMii^fcc±ty dfegfeheer The 
T'ffwher \nuld conduct this part of the: le^n^ lftad£if t&e tBzrough idze 

^^cep:; TheE students would be asked to circle mdoAt^ appK)pr±ately each 
of ::de character's four ideas. The teach ei: woufef t#lX ttlEm ' ooe idea is 
nonspecific. Then the teacher would call on ^laBMBT^ ^ t^El which idea they 
"TfwTght was not specific and to tell whyv If otiMT^BCodBCts -disagree, the 
^^BM^er might ask which parts of the idea they uOfdedtaexE andizcircled. If 
ishere seems to be still some confusion about "^^akmSs^^tiat^ KPcpr^Hw- could ask the 
-•tndents to pretend to draw a picture of the * htwju f-mw^ $asrj±£^ out this Idea 

ask them to describe the picture. Note that taKacCaon ideas as they 
9Cmd for the four characters need some slight icwfeiuju so that: the underlining 
•mmc. circling can be carried out. 

At the end of the last action idea there h« a line : "Action 

^aflea is not specific," ^/hich the student woibB o^iaLete. After feee- 

xadc: has been given, the teacher would tell tiie s rigkrir^f :to cross out on the 
«rsisheet the action idea that was not spe'::ifir. 
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Parr 5;^ Close lesson . In this part of the P2 lesson the teacher checked 
rhap: groupg* worksheets to make sure they had eliminated the correct idea and 
girven corzaec^ reasons. This will no longer need to be done, ixnless the teacher 
bsB chosen: &r use group work. So this part would now consist of the teacher 
reviewing w?rTi the students where they were in Step 2 and telling them that in 
the next lesBon they would complete Step 2 for their characters. 

Final recoTmrendations ; 

General ; The p-rol imi-naTy -ronnrnm^rtHaMnTTg above will be incorporated 
into the lesson along witJi the additional changes suggested below. 

Eurther recommendations; i^raff xeview of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary-recommendations stsggeatBd the following additional changes. 

A. In tiie directions to tiie tyrTcher for the warm-up exercise in Part 2, 
a note should be added telling :the teacher to be sure to allow the students 
enough time ±o thlnlc about their pantomime. 

B. In the diretrtions to the teacher for Part 4 (checking the character's 
action for isroecif icity), a note should be added reqtiesting the teacher to call 
on students -to point out the parts of each of the character's action ideas that 
tell 'Hd»t" and "where or when." 

Eyf="»mal review . One teacher consultant suggested that the pantomime 
activity^ may cause management problems in some classes; a note could be added 
to the teacher's directions suggesting that if the teacher feels the activity 
may csjzse: management problems » he or she could simply call on an individual 
student "to act out each idea. This same teacher suggested that there would 
probably be a need for a few more classroom drills to teach the concept of 
specifidJiy; more items could be added to tke remedial activities section. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives : 

General Function . To provide instruction and practice in determining 
the specificity of given action ideas. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to recall the characteristics that make an action idea 
possible. (Tested) 

2. To be able to discriminate specific from nonspecific actions. Chested) 

3. To be able to state that the reason for making sure ideas for 
action are specific is tc enable you to do the next step of the 
strategy. 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

GENERAL FDNCTION: To provide instruction :asrd practice in ch prXTn g potential 
actions for possibility (f ea^acility) ; to introdxace the use of 
role playing in ethical action* 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to recall three checkpoints used to deGennine if an 
action idea is possS)le to do«^ 



ANALYSIS NfflBSATIVE 
Ef f ectivpnp?Ts ; 

For ttrf s objective, responses to test item 4 showed that in three classes 
(2-1, 3-1^ 3-2) there was definite improvement with a very high level of final 
achievement* In four classes (4-1, 5-1, 6-1, 9—1) there was definite improve- 
ment witk a:Tiioderate level of final achievement* In 5-2 there was definite 
improvement -with a final achievement level ranging from low to moderate. Class 
7-1 showed no improvement with a very low level of final achievement. Final 
achievement in 8-1 was moderate. One teacher (2-1) said this lesson was weak 
and confusing to the students. Another teacher (8-1) said this was the best 
lesson yet in Unit II; the directions were very clear, in another class (5-2) 
the teacher said his students took a more active part in this lesson than in 
any previous ones. 

Presentation ; 

Time ,, The time used for this lesson ranged from 30 minutes (2-1) to 
50 minutes (5-2, 7-1). Three classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1) took about 35 minutes. 
Five classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 8-1, 9-1) required 40 to 45 minutes. One class 
(5-1) took 34 minutes but the teacher omitted the last role play exercise 
(lesson Part 6). In three classes (5-1, 5-2, 7-1) teachers reported they and 
the students felt more time was needed for this lesson. 

Mode > In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher used the Teacher Mode because 
the tape recorder wasn't working. All other classes used the Tape Mode. 

Student behavior > In three classes G-l, 4-1, 9-1) the observer reported 
that the students -were inattentive and very noisy throughout the lesson. In two 
classes (1-2, 5-1) teacher.5 reported thatrthe students did not want to role play 
because they felt too self-conscious. Another teacher (8-1) reported that her 
students liked role playing and showed no self-consciousness. 

Teacher recommended changes . One teacher (2-1) recommended that this lesson 
be made entirely teacher-led. Another teacher (5-1) recommended that the last 
role-play exercise be dropped. 
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Instruction : 

Part 1» Get reanr^ Ten ww' s f^r^gSw classes (2-1, 6-1) labeled this pazrr 
"good." No further --ittTanrtir^i tTgr - 

Part 2» F-<ssibi: Z 2 ^ ^-ch ^^fe s^^gatf-^ nn and appli^zatioir (vorksheetrrS} ^ 

One teacher (c-S) 1 a^^jftpff^^l d^s ^pWi^ ^ Another t ear.iie ji: (4-1) thoug^srr 

that the concepc: m f i— iFTi fl I ji r wm i ii " £!aarly explained ancL that the camseepC 
of specificity T iniTiT iwii hesesL 'ranedxm ±his part. He also felt thatitte 
part of worksheet f\ Tijiti li in urn SlaES) 1- not clear, espec±^ly the part- 
where the students anfliKr the qijesi=3^^^i:5DSsibility. In asao classes 
9-1) the students n r i iTT to ^aavr das iStiin f f ons clarified; tfae observer re^ 
ported, however, thaSLssBodecaaB fei laagtl: ^rlirese classes were^very noisy and 
inattentive. The ti ii iIhii . ±a. 9-1 pi2Qc»f4dxeirtape twice for tztis part and 
Part 1. 

Student response sr i br liaise, i Iwiii (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) showed that all gronn^ 
answered the questions [iia^lT^il f I j iinili In i ( 6 and also eliminated the 
nonpossible idea. Tlir Li'^^P" ^i" 1 ' ' (^^1> ^^2) and four groups in 

one class (4-1) answess^-the f Tiiiii In all three of these classes all 
but one group eliminaaaedzthe pm^KSL 13^^ In 1-2 all groups eliminated the 
proper idea and all hat^e g,rcup iii ■ in 1 the questions, in 9-1 only two 
groups answered the queaions "but all accept one group eliminated the non — 
possible idea. None xifLithe ^oups in ^1 answered the questions, but all 
except the Andrea muj i i 1 -fTTrfmpar rd tht: proper idea. In 8-1 questions were 
not answered in anyostczhe m/^ksiiei^s But for all cases the proper idea was 
eliminated. 

In three class« C~-l» >^ 5-1) a3X students listed the three check- 
points for possibiUSl?" - orrac^i^. In sraren classes (1-2, 3-1, 4-1, 5-2, 6e5-^ 
8-1, 9-1) about tiiree Fwi iXw*j^ of the -Stndents listed them correctly. In 
almost all cases, "^sp: -xce^wras tie checkpoint that was omitted; many stTWPn ts 
listed money or matseri^a^inssead. In one class (5-2) the students' speLEzng 
of "resources" and ^^EistssixBr" wasiso poor that one wonders whether they 
really know the teriHRacmio^ (In ^counting "correct" responses, I gave osdit 
when the spelling ev^sc^p^ossrhed rthe proper word.) In another class (8-L) 
most of the students .^bs-^ "tidngs -needed" (the definition given in the stawr 
book) instead of the . "resources* " In 7-1, 7 out of 12 students listed r'le 
checkpoints correctly^ 

Part 3, Introduction g^xole-pJaying activities . No pertinent informa- 
tion. 

Part 4, First ro^e-pla^ eacercise. In one class (4-1) it was reported 
that the tape did not ffTI o«^fiPough time for the students to read the case 
and jot down their ideas. "Bi another class (1-1) the teacher did not use thg 
questions In the Teacber^s Kmroal for the discussion; instead, she asked the 
students how Gene and ltert±a. might feel. 

Students' papers rsecorddng notes for this exercise were not returned 
for 7-1. In all other classes, however, the notes written by most of the 
students indicated resEhzinvolvement in the situation. Many reported they hmi 
mixed feelings which tiaE5r explained in some detail for both roles. 
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Part Second role-play exPTrtWP One tekmjw- (4-1) labeled t±±s part 
as too (S^Scvlt for Ms students lAscaese they isaet rxouble underscmdmg the 
questionsfe>f5ar the discussion. The rnTrhrr in ^^'f^— g 1-1 again did not use 
the quesCS^ns in the Teacher.?^ ManaLL for the diara^xm. 

Part:*bv F inal role-pl fi y j u re r r-w ii r In threes a2s8»is (1-2, 5-1^ 6-1) the 
teachersn^iorted that the ^Altf a i mmtu relucrfflar ^tcr^le play besnse they 
were seI$Konscious. The rrniTT^ " f l^ howeve:;^ Tsea^ed her students 
tiuit th^«==TOuld be graded umM eJ fc" imrticipation:^ .^eeggrthat , she .said, they 
cha-3ged taeir attitude about:=:!«rfei3ii±ng. The t^^^in: 8-1 reported that 
her studeats enjoyed role ptes^^^.^-aani were not atn:alJ.^Lf-consciaas. One 
teacher (^1) reported that=si- f reexplain tiie icBBctions because t±e 
class was very noisy; three=Bi:r: c ^ six groups inrrthis iiiass did the activity. 
In one cl«s (5-1) the act±==ry v s ranitted becaiESe -^iiack of time. In 
three classes (2-1, 8-1, 9^^-tiifc reachers labeled =E^art "good." In one 
class (6^) the students re!™iwi aiminework i itiMiiif they were to make up 
situations similar to those-qarESMBEd in the lesson sjsg be prepared to act them 
out in the next class sessiiEi. 



RECOMMENMTIONS 

PrelimiTTHTT recommendations::^ 

It is recommenced thas=s=h;e latter four parts atrit this lesson be revised 
to include part c£ P2 LesaBK:5 and a small part o'fTSesson 7. The reason for 
this rhf^\f^ is that with :l3E-^iminat ion of the "erhodrama" from this ixnit, 
there ±s:3iB0 longer the nee=±crr so -much instructioc ia role enactment* There- 
fore ti2&3>le play activities in Lessons 3 and 5 u'niT d be modified to emphasize 
role trrHTis as exposed to role enactment. In the niresrLsed lesson the students 
would ^abanr d.'» the first part of Step 3 for their characters; therefore, the 
part of lesson 7 where the teacher eicplains how to add up the plusses and 
minuses ±n: order to determine the overall effect of the action idea on self 
would be included in this lesson. 

Ttmp , Because of combining parts of three lessons, it is difficult to 
determine how long the new lesson might take. Data from the observed P2 
classes, however, suggests that Step 2 could probably be completed in 15 minutes 
allowing another 15 minutes for the rest of the lesson. 

Mode . This lesson woiild seem to be done more easily in Teacher mode rather 
than Tape. If it is desirable to have a tape for each lesson, however, the firv- 
two parts could be conducted mostly by the tape. Note that one P2 teacher (2-1) 
recommended that the lesson be entirely teacher-led. 

Objective . It is recommended that the objective for Lesson 3 be changed 
to something like: To be able to list at least two course-given {reasonable?) 
criteria that are relevant to the situation to be used to determine if the 
action idea is possible. This change is suggested becatxse several teachers 
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felt that: the students were reqrrfnpd to memorize and recall so many t h i iwyi 
other than the strategy steps ±n tiiis unit that they became confused ana ffrirl 
not really relate the lessons t30 tie strategy. It was also felt that r-'^^rhn 
of the three course-given checfcyodnts was not necessary for use of ithe srst^y. 
Sirthermore, this is one of the^rianges that enables shortening the^nnltiy latiirh 
Tiiost teachers felt was too long?^ _ 

Objective 1 from Lesson 5 wnnld be dropped for the sane reasons. 

Part 1, (tiesson 3) Get ready^ Revise, the introduction: to the lessarr Xff remind 
students that they are now compietlng Step 2 of the strategy for theix <-iiHiag - 
ters. 

Part 2, (from Lesson 3\ Poasihility check explanation and appeSScagrion . 

The teacher or tape would explaiir "possibility" 3S "checking to see ±S *t±e action 
is one that you really could do." Instead of us±ng the three checkpodarts now 
given on study book i/age 18, the tape or teacher would give a number xrr criteria 
with brief examples for each: e.g«, money, materials, time, permissiaon, trans- 
portation help from someone else, strength, etc. These could be l^ted on a 
study book page with cartoon examples which the, students could follo^5~:as ticB 
teacher or tape gives the explanation. The students would not be responsSxle 
for memorizing the criteria but would be expected to use those that are ap— 
plicable to the situation they are working with. 

The teacher would then ask the students to check each of the character's three 
remaining action ideas to see if they woxild be possible for the character to 
do, and would caution them to use only the information given in the study hook 
(not to make up any other facts about the character). There woxild be a line-on 
the worksheet following the line for the nonspecific action ntjmber: Action 

idea is not possible for (character's name) to do. The students would" 

fill in the blank wJ.th the number of the nonpossible idea. The teacher would 
give feedback by calling on volunteers to tell \rfiich idea they eliminated and 
why. If students do not mention some of the listed criteria which seem rele- 
vant to the situation (these would be indicated to the teacher in the Manual), 
the teacher might ask questions like "Would Pete have time to do this? Would 
his parents give him permission to do this? Does Pete have enough money to 
carry out this idea?" The teacher would tell the students to cross out the 
idea that was not possible on the worksheet. As closure, the teacher would 
ask the students to call out some of the things one thinks about when one is 
checking to see if an action idea is possible to do. 

Part 3, Introduction of role-playing activities . At this point the teacher 
would tell the students that they had now completed the first two steps of the 
strategy and ask them to name the steps and to tell what the next strategy step 
would be. The teacher woxild then explain that in the rest cf this lesson they 
would do the first part of Step 3, Consider Self, for their character. 

Part 3, (from Lesson 5), Explanation of fomr areas . In the P2 lesson 
this part begins with an explanation of the fact^tiiat ordinarily in using 
the strategy you don't have to role take to find out how your self might be 
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affected^ but this time role taking is jii i ' ■■ he^y because the students are 
working with an imaginary character. TS&ass erolanation should be retained but 
revised to eliminate, references to p pimTr -lu eading which will not be included 
in the course. (See Recommendations fTyrlfrrrr: EL, Lesson 4.) The teacher 
would then explain briefly the four srmas xo be considered but the questions 
on study book page 23 and the lengthy jaa&img on the tape would not be used. 
(The students will no longer be asked xecall the four areas in the next 
lesson.) Instead, the teacher would Jtead the students through a warm-up 
role-taking exercise. The students wocid :read a situation (could use situa- 
tion 1 — Gene and Martha — on study lionfr page 19) and the teacher would ask 
them to put themselves into Gene's sTictrs. Then the teacher would call for 
volunteers to show first how they ml^^ xeact if they were Gene and then ask 
what effects this action migjit have m Gene in the four areas. The teacher 
would record this information on the IjosEEEd, using plus, minus and zero signs. 
.After a sttident volunteers an effect::arr each area, the teacher would also ask 
the class to comment on whether they ^ngrpe and to point out the information in 
the paragraph that is consistent witirtiie interpretation. (The situation would 
need to be rewritten slightly to prorvlde sufficient information.) 

Part 4» (from lesson 5), Cons idter Self . This part would be conducted 
in much the same way as the warm-up. The teacher would ask the students to 
read over the information about their character on the worksheets, working 
first with one of the two remaining action ideas. Then the students would 
be directed to put themselves in the shoes of the character and note (in space 
provided on the worksheet at bottom of page 3) how the character would be af- 
fected in the four areas. The teacher wuld then call for volunteers to in- 
dicate the effect (+, or 0) and the information on which their interpreta- 
tion was based. The teacher would note down on the board the effects. The 
correct response would be given in the Teacher's Manual. The process would 
then be repeated for the remaining action idea. (One of the two remaining 
id^as will be reconstructed so as t^ have mostly negative effects overall, but 
these nay or may not include negative effects on self.) 

After the students have correctly recorded the effects in all four areas 
for both of the character's action ideas, the teacher will lead them through 
the process of reaching a conc'vv3ion about the overall effect, using the 
explanation given under Part 5. C. of Lesson 7. The teacher could be given 
the option of explaining verbally or using the diagram on the chalkboard if 
the students seem to need the visual explanation. In conclusion, the students 
will make note of the overall effect of both action ideas on the character, 
using a +, or 0, and noting the effect in the appropriate space on page 3 
of their story worksheet. 

Part 5, (from Lesson 5), Close lesson . In this part the teacher would 
tell the students that in the next lesson they will consider the effect of 
their character's actions on other people, xising the same four areas. If 
the teacher plans to have a couple of' students demonstrate role enactment in 
the following lesson, these students might be selected here and arrangements 
made for them to prepare for the enactment. 
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Final recomnendations ; 

General r The preliminary reconmendations above will be incorporated 
into the lesson along with the additional changes suggested below. 

Further recommendations . Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations suggested the following additional change. 

In Part 3, Introduction of role-playing activities, the teacher woxild 
be called upon to define role play and tell the students why it is used, re- 
lating it to the "consider others" part of Step 3. 

Extern ^ 1 review . No reviewer recommendations for this lesson. 

AffirmatlTtf action. No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives ; 

New — old Lesson 3 plus part of old Lesson 5. 

Gen eral Function . To provide instruction and practice in checking po- 
tential actions for pos sibility (feasibility) and in considering the potential 
overall effects on the actor. 

Obj ectives . 

1. To be able to list at least two course-presented criteria which are 
relevant to a given sitxaation in determining if an action idea is 
possible. (Tested ) 

2. To be able to conclude whether the potential overall effect of an 
action idea is positive, neutral or negative to self (the actor) 
from given information gathered in four areas — values, feelings, 
health and safety, and possessions. 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide instruction in people reading (using situational 
spoken and unspoken clues to infer feelings of others) as a device 
to more accurately consider and evaluate the effects of one's ac- 
tions on others. 

OBJECTIVES: To be able to recall that the use of situational, spoken and 
unspoken clues facilitates considering the potential effects 
of one'e actions on others and evaluating the actual effects 
on othe.rs. 



.ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Ef f ec t iveness : 

A review of the available data for test item 5, which measures the 
objective (tests are missing for 1-1 and 1-2 and the pretests for 8-1 are 
missing) showed a definite improvement for only three classes (2-1, 4-1, 5-1) 
with final achievement being low (2-1, 5-1) to very low (4-1). Improvement 
for two classes (3-1, 3-2) was slight with final achievement for both low 
to very low. No improvement was shown for the remaining classes (5-2, 6-1, 
7-1, 9-1) with very low final achievement for all. Class 8-1 also showed 
very low final achievement. 

The teacher for classes 1-1, 1-2 said the students seemed to understand 
the nature of people reading because they are familiar with it from newspaper 
and TV. One (2-1) felt the explanation of people reading was weak. The 
teacher for 4-1 felt that the lesson ^'id not sufficiently emphasize the xises 
of the skills. Teacher 6-1 felt it was an interesting lesson. Another (8-1) 
felt that the relationship of the lesson to the strategy was not stressed 
enough. The teacher for 9-1 felt it was an excellent lesson, presiimably be- 
cause he shifted to the teacher mode from the tape. 

Presentatio n: 

Time . One class (3-1) took 20 minutes. Four (1-1, 1-2, 4-1, 5-1) took 
about 25 minutes. Four took up to 35 minutes as follows: 5-2 took 31 minutes 
(39 minutes according to the observer), 3-1 and 9-1 took 33 minutes and 8-1 
took 35 minutes; the rest took 45 minutes (6-1); 50 minutes (7-1), and 59 
minutes (2-1). In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teachers reported that the lesson 
could be easily done in 30 minutes so he added a review at the beginning and 
end. The teacher in 5-1 cut short the discussion and activity times in 
order to complete it in a thirty-minute periods 

Mode ; "Tape" mode was used most often for Parts 1, 4 and 5 and "Teacher" 
Mode for Parts 2, 3, 6, and 7. 
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Student behavior . One teacher 9-1) reported that the students were 
attentive and listened to the program. This behavior also was obseirved 
in class 2-1* 

Teacher-recommended changes: In one class (2-1) the teacher felt the 
explanation of people-readicg needed to be made stronger. In another (4-1) ^ 
the teacher felt the lesson should emphasize more the uses of people-reaaing 
skills. In 8-1 the teacher would have the lesson stress more the relationship 
between people readin? and the strategy steps. 

Instruction : 

Part 1. Get ready . In 6 classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-2, 6-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) 
the teacher included an oral review of the lesson "reaching back and summing 
up." No other pertinent data. 

Part 2,- Warm-up exercise . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
the teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In class 2-1 the teacher 
repeated the warp^•v,^> iixercise because the students were self-conscious the 
first time. The t^^c-nth^i reported it worked well the second tJLaie. The ob- 
server in 2-1 : -r* vr nat there was no reaction but laughter to each of 
the situations -r :^^ the first time, but real engagement the second time. 

In class 5-2 tiie cJ£i*r.^c ^ reported that the groups of three were confused 
and the teacher ::<tpe)?...w: ,:he directions, l^iough the teacher said they were 
supposed to react to the statements, most of the students just stood and 
looked at each other. The teacher In 7-1 talked the students through the 
warm-up and asked how they might act. He did not have them act it out. 

. Part 3, Discussion . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In two classes (5-1^ 5-2) 
the teacher did not have students share their reactions. No other pertinent 
data. 

Part 4, Explanation of "people-reading ." In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 
6-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as especially good. One tocher 
(2-1) felt the explanation on the tape was weak, but there is no Indication 
(in teacher or observation report) that the teacher reexplainsd it. No other 
pertinent data. 

Part 5» Three kinds of clues (study book pages 20 and In five 

classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers evaltiated this part, as 
especially good. No other pertinent data. 

Part 6, Personal example exercise . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 
3-2, 6-1) the teachers evaluated this part as especially good with the 
teacher In 6-1 reportiiag that the students liked the exercises. During this 
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exercise the teacher in 5-2 lost his place for five minutes in the Teacher's 
Manual. No other pertinent data. 

Part 7» Close lesson . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 3-2, 6-2, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In 1-1 and 1-2 the teacher 
asked pupils to look for peoples-reading clues dtiring the next week. The 
teacher in 2-1 extended this part with a discussion to ask the students their 
opinion of the lesson. The discussion took 23 minutes. In classes 3-1 and 
3-2 the teacher added a written review "reaching back and summing up." The 
written outline was of the strategy steps and their substeps up to this point 
in the unit. In 5-2, the teacher had to repeat the directions for the closing 
quiz. In class 8-1, the teacher reported that the students had difficulty 
with the closing (exercise I assume) because the lesson did not relate to 
the strategy steps « 

A review of student responses to the closing quiz (asking for the use 
of the people-reading skills) showed that in class 2-1, only about half 
the responses were correct. In classes 3-1 and 3-2 the overwhelming majority 
responded by naming (correctly) the two strategy steps in which the skills 
might be used (Steps 3 and 6), not by describing how. In 4-1, all but 9 re- 
sponded correctly. In classes 5-1 and 5-2 most of the responses were missing. 
In 9-1 17 responded correctly and 11 r-esponses were missing. In 6-1 and 
8-1 there were no responses' in the materials. In 1-1, 1-2, and 7-1 materials 
were not complete enough to determine response. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Preliminary recommendations ; 

It is recommended that this lesson be dropped for three main reasons. 
First, the students would no longer '^e performing Ethodramas (see the recom- 
mendations for Unit II, Lesson 9); s ^, there would be no need to practice 
sending and receiving the three feeling clues. Second, some teachers felt 
that people reading was intuitive and too much time was spent on something 
the students "dp all the time." Finally, some teachers reported that students 
did not see the relationship between people reading and the strategy. 

Dropping this lesson would also speed up the pace of the unit which, as 
the teachers reported, was long and drawn out, and the students tended to be- 
come "bored." 

Although the lesson would be dropped, it is recommended that the concept 
of people reading be retained. It is an integral part of both projecting 
consequences of an action (recalling the clues sent in previous situations) 
and determining the actual effects of an action on a person (reading clues 
sent in reaction to what was done.) 

The concept would therefore be introduced briefly in the lesson where 
students consider the possible consequences of their action ideas (see re- 
commendations for Unit II, Lesson 6) and emphasized in the lesson in which 
they evaluate their action (see recQmendations for Unit II, Lesson 10). 
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Final recommendations: 

General, The preliminary recommendation that this lesson be dropped 
and that people reading be moved to another lesson is being acted upon. The 
two teacher consultants conctirred with this recommendation. 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

.GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide practice in considering potential effects 
pf an action on the actor. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to recall that the areas to consider when 
gathering information about potential effects of actions 
on self are: values, feelings, health and safety, and 
possessions (things one owns). 

2. To be able to give spoken and unspoken clues that indicate 
the emotions felt In a given situation. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
' Effectiveness : 

A review of the available data for test item 6, which measures objec- 
tive 1 (tests are missing for 1-1 and 1-2, and the pretests for 8-1 are 
missing) showed a definite Improvement for «lx classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 
6-1, 9-1) with a moderate level of final achievement for 2-1, 3-1, and 3-2; 
low levels for 4-1 and 6-1 and very low to low for 9-1. Classes 5-1 and 5-2 
showed slight Improvement In some elements of the item with no Improvement 
in others; 7-1 showed no Improvement In some elements of the test item with 
a decr emen t In others. These three classes* along with 8-1, showed very low 
levels of final achievement. 

In 2-1 the teacher felt the lesson went well, especially the role playing 
of the couples. The observer reported that In both 3-1 and 3-2 the lesson 
went smoothly. One teacher (9-1) reported that the strudents seem to really 
be getting into the program. Teacher attributed student response to switching 
entirely to teacher mode. The teacher In 7-1 reported that the terminology 
being txsed is above the level of his class. 

Presentation : 

Time . Most classes took between 32 (9-1) and 40 (3-1, 3-2, 7-1) minutes 
with 1-2 and 4-1 taking 33 minutes, 5-1 and 5-2 taking 35 minutes and 1-1 
taking 38 minutes. (Observer did report that 3-1 took 47 minutes and 3-2 
took 45 minutes). Class 2-1 took 46 minutes and 6-1 took 45 minutes. There 
was no time recorded for class 8-1 which was Interrupted by a fire drill and 
a PA announcement. 

Mode: Tape was used most often for Parts 3 and 4; Teacher most often for 
Part 5; and Both and Teacher about eqtially for Parts 1 and 2. 
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Studeat behavior In class 1-1 the teacher reported that the groups 
woriced well together* In 1-2 the teacher had problems with two misbehaving 
boys in the latter part of the lesson* In 2-1 t±e teacher reported that 
students were responsive and attentive* Teacher in 9-1 had many volunteers 
for the rde play parts for Lesson 6. 

Teacher-recommended changes * In class 1-2, the teacher suggested this 
be combined with another lesson because it went so fast. In classes 3-1 and 
3-Z -the teacher suggested that the Teacher ManiTal be changed to direct the ' 
teachers to be sure the students have agreed on ^cdiich action idea to work 
on dEirst, before they do the "consider self" part of the lesson. (See 
Part 4, Consider Self below.) In 7-1 the teacher suggested the terminology 
be changed and more cartoon-type situations be added for the students to 
respond to. 

Instruction ; 

Fart 1» Get ready . In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
evaluated this part as especially good. In class 2-1 the teacher spent 15 
minutes orally reviewing the first fotir lessons because of a 6-week hiatus 
in the schedule. He also replayed the tapes. Then he began this part. 

Fart 2, Role play (study book page 22) . In five classes (1-1, 1—2, 
2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this part as especially good with students 
reported in 2-1 responding well and in 6-1, enthusiastic. In class 5-1 
the teacher reported some reluctance to play a particular role and finding 
a partner. In class 7-1 the teacher reported that the task was difficult 
because "the instructions are given too fast on the tape and not enough 
time is given for the students to respond." In interview this teacher re- 
ported talking the students through the role play and not having them act 
it out. 

There was an indication in several classes, that the roleplay sitiia- 
tions may not be too realistic. In 2-1 a student stated that In real life 
he would bave got dressed and not fought. Ten others agreed. In classes 
5-1 and 5-2 the teacher reported that the students said they would never talk 
back to tfreir mothers as the character did; that "mother wouldn't give them 
a chance to act like that." In 6-1 the teacher reported that the students 
said the' situation was realistic, but also said tiiey wouldn't have made an 
issue of clothes with their mother. 

Fart 3^ Explanation of four areas (study book page 23 ). In four classes 
(1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers evaluated this: part as especially good. In 
classes 3-i and 3-2 the teacher read the modeling because of a broken tape 
player. Tbe former class was also latemxpted by a stcslent coming Into the 
room- A gain , the teacher In 7-1 felt the tape directions were given too 
fast and not enough time was allowed for students to react. Class 8—1 was 
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iirterrupted by a fire drill and by an annoimcement which took the eighth 
graders out of class. Thus, there was a lot of confusion in this and sub- 
sequent parts. 

Part 4, Consider self (worksheet 6) > In class 1-2, this part was inter- 
rupted by the behavior of the boys. The activity was delayed for about a 
minute in 2-1 because students hadn't copied diagram from the board, but 
after they did, it went smoothly. In 3-1 the teacher reported that the 
students had diff icxilty reaching a concensus because not everyone in a group 
was working with the same idea at the same time. This, the teacher said, 
was because he had not asked them to select the idea to work on before they 
began. The observer did not report a confusion, but did note that the teacher 
circtilated through the class telling students to be sure they were working 
on the same idea within the groups. In 8-1 the teacher reported that added 
to the problems created by the fire drill and PA announcement was the con- 
fusion of the students because the teacher was under the impression that 
each group was supposed to work with all the case study characters, not just 
one. However, this teacher said the students find the role play easier to 
relate to than the group work. 

A re^/iew of student materials showed that in seven classes (1-2, 2-1, 3-1 
3-2, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) most of the students completed the effects-on-self dia- 
gram for their characters, two remaining ideas. Also in these groups (ex- 
cept for 1-2 and 6-1) effects-on-self part of worksheet 6 was completed for 
both of character's ideas. In 1-2, 5 of 8 were completed in 6-1, 3 of 5 
were completed. 

Less positive results were apparent in the other classes. Only 7 in 
5-1 completed the effects diagram, 15 drew the diagram but did not fill it 
in. The rest were missing. In 5-2 there were no completed diagrams and 
only 2 completed the diagram for one idea. Twenty drew the diagrams, but 
did not fill them in; 10 were missing. As far as worksheets for these classes 
(5-1 and 2) were concerned, in the former, 7 worksheete^aere^ccompleted for 
the Consider self section; 5 other workshee«ts were in lie maferials" but not 
completed. For the latter, of the 6 worksleets in the:nEter±als, .2 were 
completed for the character's self; 2 had xBcLy one idea:; and 2 had no 
entires. 

For 8-1, 7 completed the eff ects-oii-rse3Ef diagram, 2 compciaeEted only one 
ictea, 10 did not complete the diagram axA 8 vere miss±ng^ Hiaer-two worksheets 
in the materials were completed for self^br both ideas. 

Materials for 1-1 and 1-2 were not complete enough to determine responses. 

Part 5^ Close lesson . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-i, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part' as especially good. Again in 1-21 ^o boys dis- 
rupted the. class. In 2-1 four students voltmteered for roie-rpiay in next 
lesson. In 3-1 the teacher got no volunteers and class moaned when he said 
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that SEA would be substituted for art class the next day* In 3-2 the same 
teacher got 4 volunteers. Again, the fire drill had disrupted class 8-1 
and the eighth graders were not present for the closing. The teacher in 
9-1 reported getting a lot of volunteers for the next lesson* 



Although the lesson was effective in achieving objective 1, recalling 
the four areas proved to be unnecessary to ixnderstanding Step 3 of the strategy. 
The recall requirement needlessly complicates the lesson and lengthens its 
duration. In some cases, the students were corfused and could not see the re- 
lationship between the four areas and the strategy. Therefore, it is suggested 
that this requirement be dropped. 

With the el imi nation of the ethodrama from this unit, there is less need 
for the students to practice role enactment (Objective 2). Therefore, this 
portion of tlie lesson can also be deleted. As a consequence of these two 
deletions, the- lesson becomes severely trxmcated. Therefore, it is suggested 
that the. lesson be dropped altogether, but that the elements essential to the 
function of the unit be transferred to other lessons. 

The Consider Self part of the lesson would be moved forward and combined 
with Lesson 3 along xrLth the idea of the four areas of effects. These would 
be retained only as facilitators to accomplishing the first part of the step. 
(See the recommendations for Unit II, Lesson 3.) 

People reading would be combined with Lesson 6, but only those elements 
essential to completing the Consider Others portion of the step. The role 
enact m e n t practice intended to prepare the students for the ethodrama would 
be dropped. Again, the four areas would b^ .ncluded but only as facilitators, 
not lesson objectives. (See the recommendations for Unit II, Lesson 6.) 

Final recommendations ; 

General . The preliminary recommendation that this lesson be dropped, 
and that the Consider Self and people reading parts of the lesson be moved 
to other lessons is being acted txpon. The two teacher consultants concurred 
with this recommendation. ' 



Prellm-fnary recommendations; 
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ANALYSIS NAERATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide practice in considering the potential effects 
of an action on the others involved* 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to recall that the areas to consider when gathering 



information about potential effects of actions on others 
are: values, feelings, health and safety, and possesions 
(things one owns)* 

2* To be able to report different reactions/responses of dif- 
ferent persons involved in the same situation. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

See Unit II, Lesson 5 for student performance on unit test item 6 which 
measures objective 1, Objective 2 was not measured by the unit test, but a 
review of the student materials would indicate that the objective was not 
achieved in most classes. See Part 4 below. 

Presentation : 

Time * In 2-1, the teacher said the lesson was too long* It took 60 
minutes and the teacher could not do the final part. In 4-1 the teacher had 
. to spend an inordinate aaount of time preparing for the class which took 
45 (observer reported 49) minutes* Two classes had to complete the lesson 
in two sessions: 3-2 took 54 minutes (39 and 15) and 9-1 took 40 minutes (30 
and 10)* Class 5-2 took 35 minutes but did not complete the lesson due to 
student reluctance to participate (see Part 3 below). In class 5-1 -the same 
teacher took the same amoimt of time (35 minutes) but was unable to finish* 
Of the remaining classes, two took imder 40 minutes (1-1 « 

38 minutes) and the rest 40 minutes and over: 2-1 = 60 minutes; 3-1 = 45 minutes 
6-1 = 45 minutes (49 reported by observer); 7-1 = 40 minutes; 8-1 ■ 60 minutes 
(72 reported by observer)* 

Mode* Tape was used most for Part 2* Teacher was used most in Parts 
3, 4, and 5 as prescribed* Part 1 was split between "Both" and "Teacher*" 

Student behavior * Students were noisy during most of the^ lesson in class 
4-1; teacher had to call for order* One teacher (8-1) reported students were 
"hyper" because they had just come from art and it was the first day back from 
spring vacation* There was also a disruption when a teacher came into the 
room to talk of an Incident occurring in her class* Also, In 6-1, the observer 
reported an undercurrent of noise coming from the other two classes meeting 
ill the room. 
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Teacher-reconmeoided changes . In class 1-2 the teacher felt that more 
time was needed for role enactment. (See Parts 3 and 4 below). In 2-1 the 
teacher suggestsd role-enactment be done for only one idea. In 9-1 the 
teacher suggested that diagraais for activity be drawn during get ready part. 



Instruction: 



Part 1. Get ready . In three classes (1-1, 1-2, 9-1) the teachers rated 
this part as especially ^ood- In class 9-1 the teacher had students copy 
diagram for use in Part 4 in this part rather than wait. In 8-1 the teacher 
took time to straighten out the confusion regarding the fact that each group 
should be working with one (diaxacter only. She took three minutes to check 
thi:; out with the group. Prior to tiie part, the teacher in 6-1 replayed the 
last part of the tape for Lesson 5 because she felt the lesson itself did 
not offer an adequate review and the students need reinforcement especially 
in things like the fotnr areas. 



Part 2, RecallSgaBcapeas. In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the 
teacher evaluated l^iBS jM i i especially good. Teacher in 8-1 reported 
that students had '^^^^f^^^ -ror-a n ^T■ g four areas because of long hiatus 
(Easter vacation) icsrhpmrTe, Teacher also turned off the tape to aUowr 
students more time tvc^&Z -pencils and paper. A review of student papers. ^ 
indicated that in s±Etclasses (1-2,-2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 9-1)^^ great ^^«^ty 
of students responded -with the fomrareas of effects. In 5-1, 5-2, I 1 

materials axe not complete enough to de termin e response. In 6-1 and 8-1 
only about half responded with the founreas, the rest seemed to be missing. 
Responses for 1-1 are mtftsfng for tie most part. 

Part 3, Bole playing and modeidng. Teachers evaluated this part as es - 
pecially good in four -classes (1-1* 3-2, 6-1, 9-1). In class 1-1 some 
students were removed for ^xemedisL math class. In 1-2 teacher reported 
the activity difficult to control. When boys laughed, girls refused to 
participate. Tocher had to choose "wlunteers . " Students were self-con- 
scious and performed in a reluctant aaamer. In 2-1 teacher said students 
do not relate to roleplay. This utas also :die feeling in 4-1, 5-2, 6-1, and 
7-1. In classes 5-3 rad 5-2. the tseachEJ^ said students felt role play situ- 
ation was unrealistic — in their -commmiit^r one wouldn*t make father miss 
work. In -4-1 teacher found it xmmanageabfe because students were expected 
to perlormr^ if the role-play format -was well-understood (implying that 
it was not, I think) . In 6-1 teacher reversed Parts 3 and 4 and put role 
play mod^ng after enactment to give vol u nteers time to "put their act 
together^*^ 

In contrast to this, in class 3-1, the teacher did not report a prob- 
lem and in- 3-2 the same teacher said students enjoyed the role play modeling. 
Though ti^teacherJai 6-1 reversed parts, the students responded well. In 
9-1 the teacher also reported that students enjoyed role play and wanted to 
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continue. Though students in 7-1 refused to act out roles, the teacisr 
felt the lesson was easier to follow because the Teacher's Manual drnections 
were s traigh t forward and allowed::hlm to translate the case studies into 
the students ^ experiences . 

Part 4<> Role enactment > Teariiers in 3 classes (1-1, 3-2, 9-1) rated 
this part specially good. Again> management probli^ms, student reluctance, 
etc wererceported In 1-2, 2-1, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 7-1 and 8-1. In 1-1 
and 1-2 the teacher had to repeat directions and felt that some of tte 
difficulty stemmed from the students inability to work in groups. This was 
also the feeling of the teacher in 8-1. This teacher also felt that the 
problem was compounded by the fact that she had let them work with all the 
characters up to now and they had to adjust to handling only one character. 
She also felt the Easter hiatus had allowed them to forget the meaning of 
effects and ^e four areas. She noted that they d±d not seem to understand 
that eack-session was part of a whole. In addition, a disruptive incident 
occurred ±n the classroom between a student (put oxrt in the hallway for 
talking) and a teacher's aide and the s^sion came to an end. But there was 
positive response from a few classes: 3-1, 3-2, 9-1. 

The student: papers available (7-1 too incomplete to judge) showed a 
vari^ity ot effects. In 1-1 less than half completed effects-on-others diagram. 
The^restwere ^lissing or not done^ Two worksheets.:±a materials were ccmpletesi. 
In 1-2, 5 completed the diagram, 6- had 1 idea andS* others were -lot coiiq)leted-. 
FiTOrwerejjttissinK. Of the 9 woricsbeets in the matserials^ 6 were comDl<»ted flird 
3 were not^ 

In 2—1 all but four students completed the effectsa-on-others diagram. 
AH fonr waidcsheets had the effects-on-others section completed ■ 

In >-land 3-2 a great majoi±ty completed tiee diagram and all the 
worksheets «re completed. In 3—2 the teacher p ro vi ded ditto sheets of 
blank dia grgrms for theistudents^ to work with. 

In A^ianost of the students did not complete the diagram and only half 
tfae wondcsfaBetr were ccmp^letely -FmA^ in^ 

In 5—1 and 5—2 most of the ef f ects— on-others diagrams were either 
missing or ixjt completed (i.e., drawn but not filled in). With regard to 
woark^seets^ only 3 of 9 were completed in 5-1; 4 of 6 were completed in 5-2. 

la 6 -1 , o n ly 9 had,-.completed the«. effects-on-others diagram. Most of 
the rest: Trare-^missing. 

In 9-1 no one completed the diagrams for both ideas; 10 completed it for 
one idea; 12 drew diagram but did not fill it in. The two worksheets in the 
materials were not filled in. 
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In 9-1 most students coinpleted the diagram and all 7 ^rorksheets in 
materials were completed. 

Fart 5, Close lesson . Teachers in two classes (1-1, 9-1) rated this 
part especially good. Teachers in two classes (4-1, 8-1) did not do this 
part due to lack of time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations : 

If old Lesson 4 is dropped and Lessons 3 and 5 are combined to form Lesson 
3, as recommended, this lesson would become Lesann 4. All lesson references 
would be revised to reflect this. Also, the l^Hon would be revised to in- 
clude those elements transferred from Unit II, laesson 5. 

Time . It is expected that with stiidents no longer in groups, the lesson 
more in the teacher's control, and deletion of the requirement of the students 
to recall in writing the four areas of effects (as recommended below) , the 
time will be reduced significantly. Nevertheless, it is difficult to tell 
just how long the lesson might take. However, the, i.ncxeased amount of teacter 
control and the increased flexibility of the lessen: structure, should make ±c 
easier for the teacher to break the lesson (if it ^ppears^ it will go beyond 
the time limit) and resume it in another se^ssion. 

Mode. With the deletion of the recall requixement from Part 2 of tfee 
lessca, it can now be entirely in the teacher laode, with the exception of ±he 
Get Ready part which could be a tape option. The rteacher-nnode is desirabie 
since in the new structure it is necessary foxr-the teacu^r to regulate the 
role play outcomes in order to ensure that one odtrthe r eiwi nin g actions has 
negative effects so that it can be rejected in thfelessoir ctnrering the 
Judge step. 

Objectives . Objective number one will be rev f s^d .into an activity ob- 
jective which will require students to use the _f onxrareas: of effects (intro- 
duced in Lesson 3) as a framework for consideringrlihe possible effects of their 
character's action ideas on others. This is recommended in lieu of their re- 
calling the areas since this does not contribute to their understanding the 
step and is merely facilative in using the step^ 

Objective nximber 2 will be revised to measnre the. effects of the lesson; 
viz. that as a a result of the lesson the student will be able to report dif- 
ferent effects of an action on different people* 

Fart 1 > This part will be revised to reflect changes made in Lesson 3. 
It will also review the concept of caring introduced in Unit . I and will be 
revised as necessary to reflect any changes made to the concept in that 
unit. 
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Also, directions will be revised to have students work individually rather 
than in groups, since group work created management problems for many teachers 
and served to increase lesson times. Option for tape or teacher mode will 
be provided for this part. Finally, for teachers who wish to have the students 
in groups, directions for conducting the lesson in this way would be provided 
for this and other parts of the lesson. 

Part 2 . This part would be revised to become a teacher-directed part. 
Its purpose would be to review the four areas of effects, but students would 
not be asked to write down the areas. Instead, the teacher would call on 
volunteers to recall the areas and their meaning. As each area is called ouc, 
the teacher would xarite it into a diagram which he/sha had drawn on the bo^rd. 
The diagram is to be used in the role play modeling provided in Part 3. 

Part 3 . Part 3 would be revised as follows: students would be given 
a choice of case studies (from old study book page 22) with cases revised to 
be more realistic. Teacher's Manual would be revised to provide alterna- 
tive procedures in case the students would not act out parts. The 
teacher would be given option to be one of the characters. If students still 
do not volunteer, as a last resort,, the teacher could opt to use directions 
in the Teacher's Manual to talk the students through the four areas affected 
by the study. 

Prior to the roleplay, the concept of people reading and the three kinds 
of clues (from old Lesson 4) would be briefly introduced. If roles are en- 
acted, teacher would ask students to look for these to determine effects. If 
case study is talked through, teacher would ask students to envision the clues 
in the interaction, or try to recall how they may have seen people act in 
similar situations. Effects in the four areas would then be recorded on chalk- 
board as in old lesson. However, to end the part. Teacher Manual directions 
would be revised to have teacher call upon students to arrive at a conclusion 
regarding the total effect of the action, i.e., was it mostly positive, nega- 
tive, or neutral. If students seem to be having difficulty, teacher could 
go over a sample put en the board. This sample would be moved forward from 
old Lesson 7 and revised to include all four areas. The sample would be in 
the Teacher's Manual only. 

Also, it would be suggested that if the teacher feels it is necessary 
or desirable, she/he would be given the option to repeat the process with the 
remai n i n g case study in study book. 

Part 4 . This would be revised as follows: teacher directions will be 
revised to include distribution of worksheets which contain profiles of 
characters affected by each ramalning action idea. Format of character pro- 
files would be revised to allow space for recording the total effect of the 
action on each character. 
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Instructions for conducting role play will be revised to be like those 
used for Part 3. Students will read the profiles for each character. . The, 
teacher will call for several students to think about the consequences in 
the first case, then the teacher might urge them to enact the situation be- 
fore the class. ' If they are reluctant the teacher could talk them through 
the role play eliciting from them the possibile effects in the four areas. 
These would be recorded by the teacher on a chalkboard diagram. The teacher 
would try to involve as many students as possible asking them to act out or 
relate differing responses and discussing them. (The case studies would be ^ 
revised so that of the remaining ideas would have negative consequences 
so that it could be rejected in the Judge step -- Lesson 5. The Teacher s 
Manual would contain completed worksheets to show how each case should turn 
out. Students would be directed to use only the information provided in the 
story so as not to distort the outcome.) 

After the effects are discussed, the teacher will have the students reach 
a conclusion regarding the total effect of the action on the person involved, 
the conclusion would be as planned for that person. The procedure would then 
be repeated for each person in both ideas. 

Part 5. This part will remain essentially unchanged. 



Final recommendations ; 

General. The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson with the following addition. 

Further recommendations . The following changes are recommended as a re- 
sult of further staff review of the preliminary recommendations: 

A. Objectives: Objective 2 will also be an activity objective. It is 
directed at a skill which facilitates role taking. Our concern is that the 
students learn role taking as a way to help them consider others adequately. 
Further, any paper and pencil measure of reporting different effects on dif- 
ferent people necessitates giving information which gives the answer almost 
directly. 

B. Part 3. As a part of relating people-reading to projecting consequences 
to others, some short situations would be given to illustrate the concept. Ex- 
amples such as those used in the old lesson or others like. How might the 
person riding a bike on a narrow busy road feel if someone honks his horn 
loudly2 The purpose is to get across the idea that you can get into someone 
else's shoes and to offer some easy practice in doing so. 

C. The information given in the profiles of the persons affected by the 
action ideas in each story will be revised as necessary to highlight the quality 
of the effects, positive, neutral or negative, of the action idea as opposed to 
situational elements or subtle secondary effects. Basically, the quality of 
the effects needs to be easier for the students to identify. 
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General function and final objectives : 

New Lesson 4 — old Lesson 6 revamped. 

General function : To provide • instruction and practice in considering 
the potential effects of an action on the others involved. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to conclude whether the potential overall effect of an 
action idea is positive, neutral, or negative to the others involved 
from given information gathered regarding each person in four areas — 
values, feelings, health and safety, and possessions. 

2. To be able to report different effects/responses of different persons 
involved in the same situation. 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide practice in applying decision-making skills 
to decide whether an action idea is etiical, 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to describe the three course-given techniques 
for looking at things objectively, 

2. To be able to describe how projected consequences are used ' 
to judge whether an action idea is ethical. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

For objective 1, responses to test item 7 indicated that there was 
definite improvement in all classes except 7-1 for which there was a slight 
loss. The final achievement level was high in 2-1, moderate in 3-1, 3-2, 
5-1, 6-1, and 8-1. In 4-1 it was low and in 5-2 it ranged from very low 
to low. In 7-1 and 9-1 the final achievement level was very low. 

For objective 2, responses to test item 8 showed that in three classes 
(2-1 > 3-2, 9-1) there was definite improvement with a moderate level of 
final achievement. Class 3-1 showed slight inq^rovement but the final 
achievement level was moderate. In two classes (4-1, 6-1) there was definite 
improvement with a low level of final achievement; class 8-1 also showed a 
low level of final achievement. In two classes (5-2, 7-1) there was 
virtually no change and a very low level of final achievement. One teacher 
(3-1 and 2) found the Teacher's Notes for this lesson "vague and confusing? 
Another teacher (5-1 and 2) said the directions were not clear and confused 
him and his students. Another teacher (2-1) felt parts of the lesson were 
trivial and immature for his students. One teacher (9-1) said the lesson 
went smoothly. 

Presentation: 

Time: Time used for this lesson ranged from 27 minutes (1-1, 5-2) to 
60 minutes (6-1). (Note that 6-1 has a 60-minute period.) In five classes 
(1~2, 2-1, 3-2, 8-1, 9-1) time ranged from 30 to 35 minutes. Three classes 
(3-1, 4-1, 7-1) required 38 to 40 minutes. In 5-1 Parts 1 through 3 were 
completed in one 34 minute session; the time required for the remaining 
parts was not recorded. One teacher (6-1) said her students felt they 
needed even more time than the 60 minutes spent on the lesson. 

Mode. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the teacher used the Teacher Mode 
throughout. In one class (9-1) the teacher read the script verbatim. In 
the other classes the Tape and Teacher Mode was used. 
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Student behavior. The obseirver reported that in one class (9-1) the 
students talked among themselves while the teacher was reading some parts 
of the lesson script. In 1-2 about half the class talked among themselves 
throughout the lesson. One teacher (8-1) reported that her students worked 
well in their groups. 

Teacher-recommended changes. One teacher (6-1) said she thought the 
lesson should be divided, with parts 5 and 6 in a separate lesson. Another 
teacher (2-1) thought the teacher explanation on the chalkboard of the 
and 0 should be dropped because it was "trivial." 

Instruction: 

Part 1, Get ready. Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good." 
In one class (8-1) the teacher presented a review which linked this lesson 
to the previous ones in the unit and clarified the relationship of the 
lessons to the strategy. This was probably done partly to clear up the 
confusion caused by each group having worked with all four case studies in 
the earlier lessons in the unit. 

Part 2, Explain Step 4, Judge. This part was omitted from the lesson 
parts list on the Teacher Report forms so no Information is available from 
the teachers. The observation reports for three classes (1-2, 7-1, 9-1) 
gave no pertinent information. 

Part 3> Explain "Be objective." One teacher (9-1) labeled this part 
"good." In one class (7-1) the teacher did not ask the students to recall 
in writing the three ways of being objective. Student responses showed 
that in all classes except 6-1 and 8-1 only three or foxir students gave 
exanqples of using one of the ways of being objective when making a decision. 
In both 6-1 and 8-1 about one third of the students gave such examples. The 
majority of the students in all classes gave examples of using one of the 
ways to avoid a fight or other kinds of trouble or in order to hold one's 
temper. (This may be due' to example given in directions on script page 5 
and the illustrations on study book page 24.) 

In almost all classes all the students listed correctly the three ways 
of being objective (no indication of change after feedback). In two classes 
(4-1, 5-1) only about half the students did so. In two classes (4-1, 2-1) 
many of the descriptions were also related to using the ways to "cool off" 
in order to avoid a fight. Most of the rest of the descriptions were repeats 
of the brief definitions given on study book page 24. In two classes 
(3-1, 3-2) however, about a third of the students gave descriptions clearly 
related to decision making. 
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Part 4» Explain "review and summarize information" and "change or rejects" 

One teacher (3-1 and 2) found the Teacher's Notes for this part especially 
confusing. Even though he used the Teacher Mode in both classes, he found 
he had to follow the audio script for this part. He also changed the chart 
to be put on the board to the following: 



Finally, Change 
or Reject ideas 
which are not 
mostly positive. 



Another teacher (5-1 and 2) found the directions for this part so confusing 
that In one class (5-1) he stopped the lesson at this point. He did finish 
the lesson in the following sessic;?., however. Another teacher (1-1 and 2) 
reported that her students found the directions hard to understand but she 
thought most of the trouble was because they did not like the tape and they 
didn't like to work in groups. One teacher (6-1) had her students take 
notes on this part and take them home to study. 

Part of the confusion caused by this part is probably due to the lack 
of congruence between the audio script and the directions to the teacher 
in the Lesson Procedure part of the Teacher's Notes and Suggestions. The 
audio asks the students how they use the information they gathered to judf.^ 
if an action idea is ethical; one minute is allowed on tape for writing the 
answer. This question^ however, is not mentioned in the description of this 
part in Lesson Procedure — Tape Mode. In Teacher Mode, the teacher is not 
directed to do this at all. Student responses indicate that in four classes 
(5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1) this qriestion was not answered at all, even though 
teacher reports indicate that all teachers In these classes were using the 
tape for this part and there is no mention of the part being omitted in 
either teacher or observer reports. In one class (4-1) the students responded 
as if the question had been "How do you go about gathering information on 
possible effects?" Most of them listed and described correctly the four 
effects areas and how to get information In these areas. This may have 
been due to the teacher's misinterpreting the question when he re-^explalned 
it to the class. In two classes (3-2, 2-1) about half the students answered, 
the question as given on the tape by stating that if the effects of an action 
were mostly positive for everyone, the action would be ethical. In four 
classes (3-1, 6-1, 9-1, 1-2) only a few students answered correctly. In * 
6-1 and 1-2 most of the other students did not answer the question at all. 
In 9-1 the answers of most of the class uere so far afield that it would 
seem they either didn't hear or didn't understand the question; the observer 
reported, however, that the students were talking among themselves while 
the teacher read this part of the script. 



[Be objective f "^ Review and summarize 
information 



THEN ASK: are ef- 
fects on self andf-^ 
others riostly 
positive? 
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Part 5, Applying Step 4 to case studies. One teacher (9-1) labeled 
this part "good" because the students responded well. One teacher (3-1 
and 2) found the Teacher Notes for this part (especially the example to 
be put on the board as given in 5.C. of LESSON PROCEDURE) very confusing. 
His students in both classes had difficulty with this part and the teacher 
thought it might be because they were working with too many variables. In 
each class one group couldn't judge an action idea because they had too 
many "zeroes,"; some groups in both of his classes ended up with neither 
of their character's action ideas judged as ethical. In one class (6-1) 
the teacher found it necessary to replay the part of the tape that 
introduces this part and then re-explain the directions herself. She said 
her students were reluctant to proceed in judging their character's ideas 
without constant supervision from the teacher. They also felt they didn't 
have enough time for this part, even though the entire 60-minute period was 
used for the lesson. In two other classes (5-1, 5-2) teacher and students 
did not understand the directions for this part. In another class, (2-1), 
however, the teacher felt this part was so easy as to be trivial for his 
students; he thought the board explanation with +,-, and 0 was unnecessary 
and should be cut from the lesson. Student responses showed that in two 
other classes (6-1, 9-1) some groups had the same problem experienced in 
3-1 and 3-2: some groups ended up with neither of their character's action 
ideas judged as ethical. In all classes students seemed to have more 
difficulty in judging Che "Dianne" and "Andrea" cases than in judging the 
other two. For both of these cases, the groups often judged at least one 
of the ideas as neutral or they simply left the space for one or both of 
the ideas blank. In one class (7-1) the teacher had the students apply 
the process to judging a fight instead of judging the case study action 
ideas. It isn't clear from the observation report just how this was done. 

Part 6, Close lesson. In two classes (6-1, 9-1) teachers reported 
the students responded well to this part. In 9-1 the teacher presented 
the definition of "ethodrama." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations ; 

Dropping and combining of earlier lessons as recommended would now make 
this Lesson 5. Therefore, lesson references would be revised throughout. 

Time . With the exception of one class, time did not seem to be too much 
of a problem. If the lesson is revised as recommended below, students working 
as a class Instead of in groups, and judging under the directions of the teacher, 
time should become even less of a problem. 

Mbde ^ Again, group management problems indicated that teacher mode through- 
out is most desirable. However, optional tape mode could be provided for Parts 
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Oblectives , It is suggested that objective number two be rewritten. as 
an activity objective wherein students use projected consequences to judge 
whether an action idea is ethical. This relates more to what is done during 
the lesson rather than a measure of the skills taught. 

A third objective should be added to measure whether, as a result of the 
lesson, students will be able to discriminate between an ethical and nonethical 
idea on the basis of the possible effects of the idea on the people involved. 
This would be a mesisure of the lesson's effectiveness. 

Part 1 . This part would remain essentially unchanged with deletion of 
instruction to put students into groups. Again, optional group work suggestions, 
for this and other parts of the lesson would be included in the Teacher's 
Manual. 

Part 2 . This part would remain basically xmchanged except that in ex- 
plaining the Judge step, teacher would write three substeps on the chalkboard 
in the form of a flow diagram as suggested by one of the teachers. References 
to page 10 would be deleted since previous recommendations have removed the 
substeps from the page. 

Part 3 . Major change to this part would involve change in the illustra- 
tion for the ways to be objective (study book page 24) and the accompanying 
explanation. Those related to avoiding fighting or cooling off anger would 
be replaced with .more general things: perhaps show a clock or hour glass for 
time; an isolated spot for place. Thrust of lesson would be toward taking 
time or seeking a place to go to collect your thoughts or a person who might 
help you collect your thoughts before judging. 

Also, number of examples would be increased* Furthermore, since students 
are not working iii groups, sharing of personal experiences with class would 
reinforce instruction more. Feedback on quiz could also be elaborated to 
include more examples or recall examples originally provided (or shared in 
class discussion) • 

Part 4 . This part woxild remain essentially the same except for dropping 
the quiz relating to old objective ninnber 2, regarding how information is used 
to judge ethicality of ideas. This would also eliminate incongruity now existing 
between script and Teacher's Manual and the confusion manifested by the students. 
In addition, using the flow diagram from fcirt 2 and adding to it the question, 
•'Are effects on self mostly positive?" would aid the teacher in clarifying the 
operation of this element of the step. At this point, teacher could allude to 
conclusions reached in previous lessons regarding overall effects of the actions. 

P art 5 . With the teacher directing the operation, and the class no longer 
In groups, this operation should become much simpler. 
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Working on the chalkboard the ^cher eliciting responses from students 
will fill in a diagram like this one below: 

Action Idea Action Idea 
No. No. 

Effects on Self 
Effects on Others 

The students would be called upon to "review" the total effect of each 
idea for self and others recorded on the worksheets. Then, under the teachers 
direction, they would "summarize" using the chalkboard diagram. (Mention 
would be made that since they are working with a story character they would 
not use a way to be objective.) Finally, the students would judge the ethic- 
ality of the actions by asking "Are the effects mostly positive?" Then they 
would reject the negative idea and carry the other into the Act step, the next 
lesson. Also, -this part would be revised to move the sample explaining how 
to summarize information (for their old worksheet 6) forward to new Lesson 
4 where it would be used as needed by the teacher to instruct on arriving at 
a conclusion regarding the total effect of an action on a character. 

Part 6 . In order to measure the lessons effectiveness, this part would 
be revised to incorporate a closing quiz in which students would be asked to 
judge the ethicality of two action ideas presented in a brief case study on 
a study book page. Story would be presented, along with diagrams of the ef- 
fects of two actions on the main character and several involved people. On 
a notebook page students would be asked to 1) arrive at a conclusion regarding 
the total effect on each character, 2) summarize the total effect of each action 
idea, and 3) judge which action idea is ethical. Feedback wotild be provided. 

Final recommendations ; 

General . The preliminary recommendations above will be incorporated 
into the lesson. 

Further recommendations . Because the staff reviewed the analysis nar- 
rative thoroughly before the preliminary recommendations were written, further 
staff review did not produce any additional changes. 

External review . No changes suggested by reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 
General function and final objectives : 
New Lesson 5. 

General Function . To provide practice in applying decision-making skills 
to decide whether an action idea is ethical. 
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Objectives ^ 

1. To be able to describe the three course-given techniques for looking 
at things objectively. (Tested) 

To be able to state that the question asked in judging whether an 
action is ethical is: Would the effects on Self and Others be 
mostly positive? (Tested) 

3. To demonstrate using projected consequences of an action in deter- 
mination of the ethicality of a potential act. 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To introduce the group role play (Ethodrama) and give 
directions for planning the Ethodrama scenes. 

OBJECTIVE: 

To be able to generate a plan for a group role play that is 
consistent with a given action idea and other information 
provided, 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness r 

The objective for this lesson was an activity objective and therefore 
not measured in the unit test- Two teachers (5-2, 6-1) reported that 
student response was good and they enjoyed the lesson. One of these same 
teachers reported that in his other class (5-1) the student response was 
poor. In both 5-1 and 5-2 the students had trouble using Worksheet 8, In 
7-1 the teacher changed the lesson, giving the class situations he had made 
up for them to present. One teacher (4-1) reported that his students spent 
more time deciding who would play which role than on planning scenes. 

Presentation: 

Time: The time used for this lesson ranged from 30 minutes (1-1, 5-2) 
to 66 minutes (8-1), In 8-1 46 minutes were spent on part 3, Five classes 
(3-2, 4-1, 6-1, 7-1, 9-1) required 40 to 45 minutes. Class 3-1 took 34 
minutes and class 5-1 took 37 minutes. In 9-1 the teacher reported he had 
taken extra time at the beginning of the lesson for review because so many 
students were absent the previous session, F^at teachers (2-1, 4-1, 8-1, 
9-1) felt that the students did not have enough time to plan their presen- 
tations; tj^o (2-1, 8-1) thought the lesson was too Icf x to be done in one 
class period, 

Mode, One teacher (1-1) used Teacher Mode throughout the lesson because 
the tape recorder wasn't working. All others used the Tape and Teacher Mode, 

Student behavior. The observer reported that in 1-1 only one group 
worked, on the lesson; the rest of the students talked and played. One 
teacher reported that in both his classes (5-1, 5-2) the noise level was 
very high during the planning part of the lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes. One teacher (2-1) suggested that two 
sessions be allowed for this lesson. Another teacher (3-1 and 2) suggested 
that the modeled ethodrama be changed so that the scene portrayed corresponds 
more closely to the Instructions given the students for planning their own 
dramas, (See part 2 below). 
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Instruction: 

Part 1^ Get ready. Two teachers (1-1, 6-1) labeled this part good. 
No further information. 

Part 2^ Sample Ethodrama. Two teachers (1-1, 6-1) labeled this part 
"good." The observer, however, noted that the teacher in 1-1 did not read 
the modeled ethodrama to the class. In one class (3-2) a student stated 
that the modeled ethodrama did not show the action being done, yet the 
instructions on the board (on page 4 of the Teacher's Notes) tell the ^ 
students to plan one scene showing the chairacter carrying out the action* 

Part 3, Planning Worksheet 8. One teacher (5-1 and 2) reported that 
In both his classes the students had trouble using Worksheet 8. This may 
have been partly because they didn't really understand what they were 
supposed to be doing; they thought they were writing a play. In fact, in 
both classes the teacher allowed some groups to make up their own drama 
instead of planning a presentation of the case study they had been working 
on. In one class (8-1) the teacher had to re-explain the directions to 
each group individually. She also stated for each group the action idea 
they would present. It took her class a long time to do this part because 
the students could not reach a consensus easily. She recommended expanding 
Worksheet 8 to include a page where the students could jot down their 
thoughts about what they would say. She also felt as did the teacher for 
9-1 that the worksheet should allow more room for additional scenes instead 
of asking the students to just use the back of the sheec. Another teacher 
(6-1) reported that her students had. no trouble using Worksheet 8 but they 
did need extra help in planning their dramas. They enjoyed the planning 
session, however. In this class they were told to continue working on 
their plans as a homework assignment. In one class (7-1) the teacher did^^ 
not have the students use Worksheet 8 because "they couldn't get into it. 
He also did not have the students plan ethodramas based on the, case studies. 
Instead he gave them some situations he had made up which were more similar 
to their lifestyles. In one class (1-1) only one group worked on planning; 
the rest of the students talked and threw paper balls around the room. Four 
teachers (2-1, 4-1, 8-1, 9-1) commented that more time was needed for planning 
than was available. 

Student responses indicated that in all classes planning worksheets 
were at least partially filled out for all groups. In four classes (3-1, 
3-2, 2-1, 6-1) copies of Worksheet 8 were handed out to all students, 
although in 3-1 and 3-2 only one worksheet for each group was filled in. 
In three classes (1-2, 3-1, 3-2) about half the groups correctly filled in 
the value problem statement. In three other classes (4-1, 5-2, 8-1) no group 
correctly filled in the value problem statement although some groups did 
correctly name their character's value. In 9-1 two groups copied the value 
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problem in the correct form. In 5-1 one group working with a s_tudent- 
originated case stated the value problem in the proper form. In 2-1, 3 of 
18 students coiiq)leting Worksheet 8 stated the value problem correctly, while 
in 6-1 10 students did so. A number of the other students in these two 
classes copied in their character's value. Almost all worksheets had the 
action idea stated, although in some cases the recorder only wrote the 
number of the idea the group had chosen. Many students apparently did not 
understand what was meant by "purpose of the scene." In six classes (2-1, 
1-2, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 8-1) none of the worksheets contained a clearly stated 
purpose for any of the scenes; this part was either left blank or the 
recorder had written a description of what would happen in the scene. In 
three classes (3-1, 3-2, 9-1) the purpose of the scenes was explained on 
about half the worksheets. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations : 

If the Ethodrama is eliminated from the Unit (see the recommendations 
for Unit II, Lesson 9) this lesson woxild also be dropped since its only pur- 
pose was to have the students generate a plan for enacting the Ethodrama 
scenes.* 

Final recommendations : 

General. The preliminary recommendations that this lesson be dropped is 
being acted upon. 

External review . One teacher consultant felt that dropping the Etho- 
drama is in the best interest of the students. The other teacher consultant 
concurred with the preliminary recommendation also. 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To have students demonstrate an understanding of the 
ethical action process in presenting their Ethodramas and to 
evalxiate whether or not the actions presented are ethical. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To demonstrate use of available knowledge in describing 
potential consequences of possible actions to self and 
others. 

2. To evaluate ethicality of actions presented in the 
Ethodramas . 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness: 

The objectives for this lesson were activity objectives and therefore 
not measured in the unit test. In six classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-2, 6-1, 8-1, 
9-1) teachers reported tha'- the dramas went well and the students enjoyed 
the lesson. One teacher (4-1) reported that his students were reluctant 
to act and were not prepared. In one class (7-1) the teacher reported that 
his students were just playing roles but had no understanding of how this 
was related to the strategy. Two other teachers (6-1, 8-^1) however, felt 
that most of their students seemed to understand the concepts and the 
relationship of what they were doing to ethical action. 

i 

Examination of student responses indicotes that a majority of the 
students in all classes except 2-1 did not evaluate the dramas in terms of 
the course definition of "ethical." (See last paragraph of Part 4 under 
"Instruction" below.) 

Presentation: 

Time. In most classes the time required for this lesson depended 
largely on the ntimber of groups presenting ethodramas in the class. In one 
class (2-1) however, the lesson took 75 minutes and only four groups presented 
but the teacher gave an explanation after each drama which probably accounts 
for much of the time. Four classes (4-1, 5-1, 7—1, 8-1) xised only one 
session for the lesson and times ranged from 32 minutes (5-1) to 47 (7-1) 
minutes. In three of these classes (4-1, 7-1, 8-1) not all groups presented 
their dramas. Five other classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-2, 6-1, 9-1) required 60 to 
65 minutes. 

Mode. In one class (9—1) the teacher reported he used the Teacher 
Mode; however, he may have read the script verbatim as he did in previous 
lessons. All other teachers used the Tape and Teacher Mode. 
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Student behavior > In 4-1 three of the groups presenting were reluctant 
to participate generally did not do a good job. In the other classes 
that were observed (5-2, 6-1, 7-1) the students did a good job on their 
presentations and appeared to enjoy the lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes. One teacher (2-1) recommended that the' 
lesson be split in two and that a teacher explanation after each ethodrama 
be added to the directions for the teacher. Another teacher (7-1) felt the 
lesson should be changed completely — "less acting and more situations with 
cartoon illustrations . " A third teacher (9-1) suggested that the part where 
the students made their name tags should be put in the preceding lesson. 

Instruction: 

Part 1, Get ready. One teacher (6-1) labeled this part "good." No 
other information. 

Part 2, Explanation of Step 6 — Svaltiate. (Worksheet 9). One teacher 
(6-1) labeled this part "good." No further information. 

Part 3, Review of plans.. In three classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1) making the 
name tags was done prior to beginning the lesson. The groups in two of 
these classes (3-1, 3-2) also reviewed their plans prior to the beginning 
of the lesson. In one class (4-1) the students objected to the name tags 
because they thought it was "babyish." In one class (7-1) the students did 
not make name tags because they were playing themselves in dramas made up 
by the teacher. This same teacher said that this part w^s too difficult 
for his studCDtis but did not explain why. He did have a management problem 
in that while he was giving guidelines and explanations to some students < 
the others would interrupt. Another teacher (4-1) reported problems with 
this part because his students spent more time changing roles decided upon 
in the last lesson than they did reviewing their plans; most students wanted 
roles that required little speaking. One teacher (9-1) felt his students 
needed mo:.. time for review than was allotted in the lesson and suggested 
that the naiixe tags could be made in the preceding lesson. 

Part 4^ Presentation of Ethodramas. In one class (4-1) the students 
were not prepared to present and generally did a poor job. The teacher 
decided not to have the last two groups present in the following session 
and instead had the announcers read to the class the purpose of each scene 
and the names of the participants for those two dramas; the rest of the 
class protested that this was tmfair. This teacher suggested that more 
detailed planning sheets migjit help students do a better job. 

Another teacher reported that in one of his classes (5-1) the students 
were reluctant to participate and one student refused entirely^ He thought 
that if they had been allowed to make up their own dramas they might have 
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been more cooperative. In his other class (5-2) some groups did, present 
dramas they had made tip and students seemed to enjoy the lesson. One 
of the groups, according to the observation report, appeared to have followed 
the proper format in that the value problem was stated correctly (on the 
planning worksheet at least) and an action idea was described. The scenes 
also appeared to deal with the effects of that idea, although the emphasis 
seemed to be more on "solving the problem." 

One teacher (2-1) reported that he provided an explanation after each 
presentation but did not relate what the explanation consisted of. 

In one class (7-1) the students presented vignettes of real-life 
situations that the teacher had coin)osed. There was a lively discussion 
after each presentation with students participating who usually do not do 
so. The observer reported, however, that the students were more concerned 
about effects on self than effects on others. This teacher said he felt his 
students did not understand the relationship of the role playing to the 
stragegy. 

In 6-1 the observer reported that most of the groups presenting showed 
a good grasp of the lesson concepts. In this class the teacher required the 
students to also evaluate their own dramas, as an additional assignment. 

In 8-1 only the three groups who voltmteered and who were the best 
prepared presented their dramas. The teacher felt this was sufficient to 
demonstrate the point of the lesson. In this class the students wanted to 
mark betveen "yes" and "no" for the ethicallty question for the Andrea 
drama becaiise they thought there was a dilemma concerning ownership of the 
camera and that what was fair to one person wasn't fair to the other. 

In 9-1 the teacher reported that his students were very enthusiastic 
about the dramas and thougjit they were worthwhile. Some groups wanted to 
put on their dramas a second time. 

Examination of the copies of worksheet 9 which were returned indicated 
that although students did not hesitate to judge whether the portrayed action 
was ethical or not, most of them did not give reasons for that decision which 
were related to the course-given definition of "ethical." In 2-1 about half 
the class gave correct reasons. And in three classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1) about 
a third of the class did so. In 8-1 and 9-1 only a few students responded 
with the course-related reasons. In the rest of the classes no students 
did, and in 5-1 and 5-2 the sttidents gave no reasons at all. In the other 
classes most of the reasons given pertained to how things turned out: the 
boys got the money without stealing; Jack's mother got the job; it was 
methical because Dianne's father shouldn't ha^e had to btiy two TV's; etc." 
In one class (9-1) about a third of the students judged Dianne's action to 
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be ethical becatise "the family compromised." Some of the othei' reasons 
given in most classes related to how well the drama was performed: el-g., 
the action was judged not ethical becaiise the last scene was poor or because 
the igroup laughed so much that they coxildn't be understood. 

SECOMMENDAIIONS 

Preliminary reco™»*>Tidations » 

It is recommended that this lesson be dropped. The Ethcdrama was in- 
tended to represent Step 5, the Act step, of the strategy, and the students 
were to evaluate the action on the basis of the drama portrayal. Instead, 
the dramas became the entire focus fcr the xmit rather than just practice of 
a strategy step. Although some of the students perfomed well and enjoyed 
the lesson, many, along with othei5 who did not do as well, coxild not see any 
relationship between the ^ama and the strategy. In addition, many students 
were reluctant to enact their roles and some refused to participate, thereby 
posing serious class management problems. One class performed dramas made 
up by the students and not even related to the case studies. 

Some classes took an Inordinate amount of time to present th'eir dramas. 
Some classes that coii5)leted the lesson in a normal session did so only be- 
cause not all groups got a chance to perform. 

Finally, because the students focused on the drama Itself as the prin-* 
clpal outcome of the unit, an over^elming majority of them evaluated the ac- 
tion in terms other than the course definition of "ethical." Most judged the 
action in terms of its outcome. Many in terms of how well the drama was 
performed. Some gave no reason at all. 

Therefore, becatsse rhe time for the ethodramas (in preparation and in 
presentation) was out of proportion to their effectiveness; becatise the 
dramas created serious class management problems; and because the ethodramas 
obscured the strategy at this point, it is suggested that the drama be dropped 
and a simpler representation of the Act step be substituted. Since the Etho- 
drama constitutes the major portion of the lesson^ it is further suggested that 
the Act step device substituted for the ethodrama and that portion of the lesson 
devoted to the Evaltiate step be combined with another lesson. See the recom- 
mendations for Unit II, Lesson 10 for suggestions as to how this wotild be done. 

Final recommendations: 

General. The preliminary recommendation that this lesson be dropped 
and that the Act step be presented in a different way in another lesson is 
being acted upon. The two teacher consultants concurred with this recommendation. 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide opportimity to give and get evaluative feed- 
back as to whether the actions presented were ethical and why, 

OBJECTIVES: To be able to describe what you ask when evaluating whether or 
not a completed action is ethical. 

To support /justify decisions regarding ethicality of actions 
with reasons that support the coure criteria for ethical action • 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness : 

A review of the available data for test item 9, which measures ob- 
jective 1 (the tests are missing for 1-1 and 1-2, and the pretests for 8-1 
are missing) showed a definite improvement for six classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 
4-1, 6-1, 9-1) with a very high level of final acheivement in 2-1, a higji 
level in 6-1, moderate to high levels in 3-1 and 3-2 and moderate in 4-1 
and 9-1; class 8-1 also had a moderate level of final achievement. There 
was a alight inprovement in class 5-2 and little or no improvement in 5-1 
and 7-1. Final achievement in class 5-1 was low, and in 5-2 and 7-1 it was 
very low. 

In classes 5-1 and 5-2 the teacher felt the students still could not 
understand what it means when an action is ethical. In 7-1 the teacher 
felt the students did not know the concept of the case study and didn't 
see the relationship of the case studies and ethodramas to the strategy. 
In 9-1 each group presented an evaluation of their own ethodramas, not the 
dramas of others. In contrast to these comments, the teacher in 8-1 re- 
ported that students were able to understand and apply the concept of 
ethical action. Also, the teachers in 1-1 and 2 and 6-1 felt students were 
able to decide if the actions were ethical and gave adequate reasons. 

Presentation: 

Tljje. In five classes (1-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-2, 9-1) the teachers reported 
taking under 30 minutes to complete the lesson, though in three cases the 
observer recorded longer times (43 minutes for 3-1, 39 minutes for 3-2, 
and 32 minutes for 5-2). Three classes took between 30 and 40 minutes 
(4-1 = 39 minutes; 5-1 = 32 minutes; 7-1 = 40 minutes). The rest (2-1, 
6-1, 8-1) took 55, 50 and 45 minutes respectively (though the observer 
reported 59 minutes for 2-1 and 42 minutes for 8-1). 

In two classes (1-1 and 1-2) the teacher said the lesson was very 
short and she combined it with other lessons. In 2-1 the teacher rushed to 
close the lesson because the ethodrama discussions took too much time. 
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Mode, "lape" mode was used most often for Parts 1 and 3, "teacher" for 
Part 2 and "both" for Part 4. 

Teacher-recommended changes . Teacher 2-1 suggested making this a two- 
part lesson or else suggest that only a few (not all) ethodramas be discussed. 
Teacher 8-1 suggested that wording of closing quiz be like other closing 
quizzes. In others we ask, "what things do you do etc.?" Here we ask "What 
questions do you ask?" Teacher had to reexplain. The teacher in 1-1 and 1-2 
suggested combining Lessons 9 and 10 because this one was so short. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1» Get ready . In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
evaluated this part as especially good. In 5-2 a lack of heat and trouble 
with the clocks delayed the lesson and caused confusion^ Teacher report 
indicates the conditions affected the entire lesson. 

Part 2, Class disctission . In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 8-1) 
the teachers evaluated this part as especially good. The teachers in 2-1 
and 6-1 reported that the discussion went well and students seemed interested, 
but In 2-1 the teacher said that too much time was spent on the discussions. 
The observer verified this, but suggested that prolonged time may have been 
due to student Interest. In 3-1, the teacher omitted asking the question 
"Was the action ethical?" during one of the discussions. Teacher 4-1 re- 
ported that students could not see connection between the questions pre- 
sented by the narrator on the tape and the questions the teacher asked during 
the discussion. In two classes (5-1, 5-2) not all students had worksheets 
to talk from. They had apparently been collected with materials for us from 
the folders. Also, some in the class had apparently not filled in the work- 
sheet. In addition, the .teacher did not ask the questions spelled out in the 
teacher* s manual and did not call on all groups for discussion. One student 
In this class Indicated that although she had filled out the worksheet with 
yeses, she still did not know whether the action was ethical. In class 8-1 
the teacher may have confused students by pronotmcing (albeit somewhat in- 
directly) the ethicality of one action which some students perceived as not 
ethical. In class 9-1, each group of students who had presented an etho- 
drama evaluated their own drama. Instead of being evaluated by the class. 

Part 3, Summation . In six classes (1-1, 1-2, 2-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In class 2-1 the teacher 
hurriedly summarized and did not turn on tape because of press for time. 
In 3-1, 3-2, 5-2, and 8-1 the observer reported that the students listened 
attentively. No other pertinent data. 

Part 4, Close lesson .. In five classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the 
teachers evaluated this part as especially good. In 2-1, the teacher re- 
ported rushing the closing due to press of time. The observer noted that 
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the class bell rang and students did not get time to write answers to the 
closing quiz calling for the questions asked to see if an action is ethical. 
The teacher got one verbal response before closing the session. In 3-1 and 
3-2 the observer reported that about half the class changed their answers 
after feedback. This same teacher also gave an extensive review of the 
strategy steps (15 minutes in 3-1, 7 minutes in 3-2) using his own form, a 
blank outline of the strategy steps and substeps. In 5-2, the observer 
reported two students did not know what to write; so the teacher replayed 
the last part of the tape. In 8-1 the teacher and observer reported that 
students weren't sure what to write. The teacher replayed the tape and 
explained the directions twice. The teacher felt the problem was due to the 
fact that students were asked to write questions, which was different from 
all other quizzes Mrhere they were asked to write what is done to complete 
the step. The teacher in 6-1 had students memorize the strategy for home- 
work. 

A review of student responses showed the following: in classes 3-1, 
3-2 and 4-1 most of the students responded correctly, though there was 
much evidence of changes at feedback. In many cases, students had responded 
with other questions, such as, "Did it show the value problem? Was it ethical 
Was it fair?" 

In class 5-1 most of the responses and in 5-2 little more than half of 
the responses were missing. Of those returned, less than 10 got both ques- 
tions right. In 1-1, almost half were missing. Those returned wrote other, 
questions, especially "Is it fair?" and "Is it ethical?" 

In 6-1 and 9-1 most students got both responses correct, but here again, 
many students wrote questions like, "What are the effects of the action? Is 
it ethical? Did it show the value problem.?" 

In 8-1 no student responded correctly to the quiz. The questions most 
often substituted were "Is it fair (to self and others)?; What effects did 
it have? Were others considered?" 

There were no student responses for 1-2, 2-1, and 7-1. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Reconmendations ; 

Dropping and combining of earlier lessons as recommended wotild make this 
Lesson 6. Lesson references woxild be revised accordingly. 

Time, ifost classes did not report a major problem with time even though 
working with the complex structure of the Ethodrama. Therefore, it is felt 
that even with the Act step and the Evaluate step combined in this lesson, the 
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simplified structtire recommended below could be accomodated without signi- 
ficantly increasing lesson times. However, a number of teacher options are 
suggested below, and lesson times would vary for each. The Teacher's Manual 
would be revised to reflect this. 

Mode . It is recommended that this lesson be presented in the teacher 
mode, since the major portion of the lesson is devoted to discussing and 
evaluating the characters* actions. However, a tape option coxild be pro- 
vided for the Get Ready part. Part 1, and for Part 2, which introduces the 
foinnat for the Act step. (See Part 2, below). 

Objectives , Adding the Act step to this lesson and changing the format 
in which it is presented would require formulating a new activity objective 
for the lesson. It is suggested that the objective be that the lesson pro- 
vides students with an example of how the action could turn out and an op- 
portunity to discuss the effects on those involved as well as to present 
and discuss other ways it could have gone. 

The two current objectives relating to the evalxiate step woxild be 
changed to reflect the evaluate step more precisely. 

Part 1 . In reviewing the unit up to this point this woxild be revised 
to include changes made to the preceding lesson. It would also be revised 
to provide a brief overview of the purposes and activities part of the lesson as 
revised . 

Part 2 > This part would be revised to include the introduction of the 
representation of Step 5, Act, of the Ethical Action Strateev. It 
suggested that the step be represented by a cartoon strip in which the char- 
acter carries out the remaining' action idea* The strip would include the - 
people affected by the idea and woxild show the way it could have happened. 

The Teacher's Manual would be revised to include several options to 
the teacher for presenting the Act step. For example, 

a. In addition to having the class read the strip, the teacher mieht 
have a grotxp of individuals role play the action for the class 
using the strip as a script. 

b. If the teacher is working with individual groups using all the 
characters, he/she might have each group act out its idea, or at 
least have each group make an oral presentation of its case to the 
class . 

In any case, the strip wotild be structured so that the evaluation ques- 
tion regarding the effects of the action on self and others could be asked. 
Also, the action would be structured so as not to provide a pat solution to 
the problem. Thus, the point could be made that the outcome of an action 
does not determine its ethicality, but whether or not one can respond affirm- 
atively to the evaluation questions. 
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Part 3 . This part woxild be added to the lesson. It wotild be teacher- 
led and would provide an ppportunity for the students to discuss the action 
as presented in the script and/or acted out. The discussion would be managed 
via a series of structured questions in the Teacher's Manual. The questions 
would not only relate to the action and its effects as presented, but would 
also elicit discussions of other ways the action could have gone. 

Part 4 . This part would incorporate the evaluate elements of old 
Lessons 9 and 10 revised as follows. 

The students as a class (or each group) would eyalxiate each action by 
filling in a diagram at the bottom of the worksheet containing the cartoon 
strip. Or the questions could be on a study book page that the students 
respond to on notebook paper. 

Part 5 . In this teacher-led part, students would share their responses 
to the evaluation questions and the teacher would reinforce the course de- 
finition and the questions asked to determine the ethicality of an action. 
Then, the students would be asked to recall on a separate sheet of paper 
what those questions are. The teacher would provide feedback. 

Part 6 . This part would be revised to summarize the entire tmit. Be- 
cause its cartoon format resembles the case studies. Review exercise 3 would 
be moved up from old Unit II, Lesson 11. Students would be called upon to 
complete the exercise as is. Then feedback would be provided in a class dis- 
cussion in which the teacher would relate the steps in the exercise to the 
lessons of the xmit in which students carried out the step for their char- 
acter. The par.t would close, noting that tihe next lesson would be a review 
to prepare the class for the xjnit test. 

Final recommendations; 

Gf^r}f^r^l. The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson with the following additions. 

Further recommendations. The following changes are recommended as a 
result of further staff review of the preliminary recommendations: , 

The lesson will emphasize throughout that the question to ask when 
examining the completed action is, "Did the action raally have mostlv eood 
effects on everyone involved?" It is not the intent of evaluation to examine 
either the efficacy of the outcome in handling the question, i.e. did it 
solve the problem? Nor de facto ethicality. This doesn't fit our definition 
and it undermines the process. . . 

Evaluation is done to see if you need to use the process more efficiently 
so that you are better able .to judge the potential consequences of your 
action. Were you being fair in your considerations? Did you consider 
everyone involved adequately? If the completed action has negative conse- 
quences, it is because you didn't gather sufficient information or judge 
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correctly; it doesn't mean you relabel the act "unethical." You evaluate 
so you can learn to be a more skillful judge next time you t[iust decide on 
an action to take. The Act step is the necessary test. It gives you the 
reality from which to learn. This requires rephrasing of part 5 and the 
questions on the worksheets. 

In addition, given lesson objective 1, the instruction must be revamped 
to emphasize the function of evaluation in ethical action more than it cur- 
rently does. 

External review . No changes suggested by the reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No changes necessary. 

general function and final objectives ; 

New Lesson 6 — revamped Lesson 10. 

General Function . To provide instruction and practice in evaluating 
the actual consequences of an action which had been judged as ethical. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to recall two things you ask when you evaluate a com- 
pleted action: (a) did the action show the value was important? 
(b) did the action have mostly positive effects on everyone in- 
volved? (Tested) 

2. To be able to identify use of the strategy steps by name and in 
proper sequence from given examples. (Tested) 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To review unit concepts and prepare students for unit 
test. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to state the value problem for a given situation. 

2. To be able to recall the characteristics that make an ac- 
tion idea specific. 

3» To be able to discriminate specific from nonspecific actions. 

4. To be able to recall three checkpoints used to determine if 
an action idea is possible to do. 

5. To be able to recall that the use of situational, spoken and 
unspoken clues facilitates considering the potential effects 
of one's actions on others and evaluating the actual effects 
on others. 

6. To be able to recall that the areas to consider when gathering 
information about potential effects of actions on self and 
others are: values, feelings, health and safety, and possessions 
(things one owns). 

7. To be able to describe the three course-given techniuqes for 
looking at things objectively. 

8. To be able to describe how projected consequences are used 
to judge whether an action idea is ethical. 

9.. To be able to describe what you ask when evaluating whether 
or not a completed action is ethical. 

10. To be able to identify use of strategy steps by name and in 
proper secquence f rom given examples. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

See analysis of Lessons 1 through 10 for unit test data. 

In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher felt that most students had got 
the item about the uses of people reading (item 5) wrong on the posttest 
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because the Instruction was inadequate. He did not indicate whether he 
meant in the initial lesson or in the review lesson. The teacher in 5-2 
also felt that people reading and its uses were not stressed enough for 
the students to do well, but again it was not indicated whether the initial 
lesson or review was at fault. In 8-1 the teacher supplied her own review 
because she felt the le:«,son review was inadequate. The teacher in 6-1 felt 
that the review was very good. However, she did say that she took very little 
time on the review because the students knew the concepts. 

Presentation : 

Time . In class 1-1, the teacher spent 35 minutes. In class 1-2 the 
same teacher reported spending very little time on the review. In fact, in 
1-2 the teacher working in two class periods was able to complete the 
balance of Lesson 9 and do Lessons 10 and 11 in the same session. Although 
the teacher in 6-1 indicated on the teacher report that she used 55 minutes, 
she said the review did not take long and she gave the posttest in the same 
session. In 4-1 the teacher reported that the students were concerned about 
time — they were afraid that spending too nmch time on review would not leave 
enough time to coiq>lete the test. This teacher reported using 40 minutes. 
In 9-1 the teacher reported using 35 minutes (41 according to observer) 
and felt that the posttest should be given in a second session (which he did). 
The remaining classes used the following times: 3-1, 3-2, 5-1 — 35 minutes 
(observer recorded 31 for 5-1); 5-2 — 44 minutes; 7-1 — '45 minutes; and 
8-1 — 60 minutes. 

Mode . Teacher mode is prescribed for the lesson and no tape is provided. 
However, one teacher reported using "both" for some parts. 

Student behavior . In 5-2 the teacher reported that the students seemed 
somewhat lethargic and the lesson did not go well. 

Teacher-rrecommended changes . Several teachers (1-1, 1-2, 9-1) suggested 
that the lesson should be changed to allow the test to be given on a separate 
day. In 8-1, the teacher suggested expanding the review to make it more ade- 
quate. In classes 3-1 and 3-2, although not suggested as a change, the teacher 
did tise his own blank review outline in addition to the course material. 

Instruction: 

Part 1, Get ready. In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
rated this part as especially good. In 8-1 the teacher had students write 
down all the terms in the unit and played a game to help students remember 
the strategy steps before beginning the lesson. 

Part 2^ Review of strategy step names» concepts, and skills (study book 
page 27 ). In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part " 
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as especially good. In 3-1 and 3-2 the teacher used his own blank o^^tline 
form in addition to the studybook. In three classes (3-1 and 2, 5-2) the 
teachers' reported not enough instruction on people reading and its uses. 
It was not clear if they meant here or in the initial lesson. 

Part 3, Review exercise 1 (Worksheet 10) . In four classes (1-1, 1-2, 
6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good. In class 7-1 
the teacher read the exercise to the students and they did it together. In 
classes 1-1 and 1-2 the teacher reported that students had trouble completing 
worksheet 10, complaining, "You mean we are supposed to remember this stuft 
for- 10 weeks?" 

A review of the student responses on the worksheet showed that in all 
but three classes (5-1 and 2, 7-1) most of the students had correct responses 
vlth a scattering of errors across the items. In 5-1 incorrect responses 
occurred for all items with most appearing in questions regarding specix..c 
and possible ideas and considering effects of action. In 5-2 and 7-1 about 
about 6 to 8 incorrect responses occurred for each item. Almost all papers 
showed evidence of change at feedback. 

Part 4. Review- exercise 2 (Worksheet 11) . Again in class 7-1 the 
teacher read the worksheet and the class did it together; 1-1 and 1-2 had 
difficulty completing the worksheet. In class 9-1 the teacher read each 
item of the worksheet, not just the directions. In this part the teacher 
used the word "tragedy" instead of "strategy" and the students Imitated him. 

m about half the classes (1-1, 1-2, 3-1, 4-1, 6-1) most of the students 
had correct responses for almc all of the items on the worksheet with a 
scattering of errors; although in 4-1 eight did not respond at all to the 
worksheet. The rest of the classes had error patterns occurring as follows: 
In 5-1 there were about a dozen incorrect errors for each itemi in 5-2 
there were 3-5 errors for each item; in 7-1, there were 3-4; 8-1, nine 
students responded incorrectly to the people-reading items; In 9-1 and 3-z, 
also, errors most often occurred in the people-reading. item. Almost all 
papers showed evidenceof change at feedback. 

Part 5. Review exercise three (Worksheet 12) . In the same four classes 
(1-1, 1-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated the part as especially good. Again, 
class 7-1 did the worksheet together and classes 1-1 and 1-2 had difficulty 
completing it. It was at this point that students in 4-1 became anxious 
about having enough time to complete the test. In class 9^1 the students 
were noisy as the worksheets were passed out and the feedback given. 

Worksheets for 4-1 were missing, and for class 7-1 none of the work- 
sheets had written responses. 
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In 3-2 there was a high incidence of step number omissions for Steps 2 
through 6 of the strategy (10-14 omissions each). 

In the rest of the classes, there were varying patterns of number/ 
name omissions and number/name errors for the steps as follows: 

1-1, omissions were light and spread evenly across the steps. Errors 
were^heavy^ (14-21) for all but Step 3* 

1- 2, few omissions and errors, mostly for Steps 3 and 4. 

2- 1, few^^mfcssions and errors, mostly for Steps 3 and 4. 

3^1, few omis^ions^ and errors spread evenly across the steps, 

5-1, few omissions spread evenly across the steps. Slightly more errors, 
mostly for Steps 3 and 4. \^ 

5- 2, few omissions and errors spread evenly across the steps. 

\ 

6- 1, fair amount of step number omissions clustered imder Steps 1 (7); 
2(8); and 3(12). 

8- 1, no omissions for Steps 1 and 6\and a few omissions (3-5) spread evenly 
across the other steps. Few errors clustered mostly under Steps 1 and 4. 

\ 

9- 1, few omissions, errors few except for Steps 2 (12 errors) and 4 (10 
errors) • 

Part 6> Unit Test . In most classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1, 9-1) 
the unit test was given at a later date, not just \af ter the lesson. The 
teacher in 4-1 reported that the students would have liked more time for the 
test. In 1-1 and 1-2 some students were frustrated and refused to complete 
the test. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prelindnary Recommendations . 

Dropping and combining of earlier lessons as recommended would rrake this 
Lesson 7. Lesson references would be changed accordingly. 

Time . If the review exercises are changed as suggested below and the 
number of measured objectives is decreased as suggested in earlier lesson 
revision recommendations, it is expected that lesson time will be short enough 
to allow the unit test to be given in the same class session as the review. 

Objectives . The objectives would be reviewed to reflect those measured 
lesson objectives recommended for deletion or change. 
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Part 1 > This part will remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 2 . This part will be revised to reflect changes made to the study 
book page (old page 27) in accordance with items dropped from the objectives; 
viz. item 4 cm people reading, item 5 on the four areas of effects; and item 7 
on how evaluation information is used. Item 1 of the review will be revised 
to reflect the new form for stating the value question. Item 3 will be revised 
to reflect the stibjective nature of the possibility check and the increased 
ntimber of criteria which could be used. This item could refer the students 
back to the study book page which introduces the criteria in Lesson 3. 

Part 3 . This part would remain essentially txnchanged, except for those 
worksheet items relating to measured objectives recommended for deletion or 
change: item ^ — the four areas of effects would be dropped; item B, possi- 
bility criteria, would be revised to consider the many other areas recommended 
for incltision in Lesson 3. 

Also, for consistency's sake, it is suggested that ntimber 3 in the "Terms" 
column be revised to read "Did it have mostly good effects?" 

Part 4 * liiis part would remain essentially txnchanged except for the de- 
leted and revised items mentioned in Part 2 and 3 viz. deletion of people- 
reading and how evaluation Information is used and the. revised form for stating 
the value question. 

Part 5 . It has been recommended that worksheet 15 (Review Exercise 3) be 
moved forward .to the evaluate lesson to be used as a device to summarize the 
unit. (See the Preliminary Recommendations for Unit II, Lesson 10.) As a 
substitute exercise it is recommended that the review device used in old 
Lesson II-l (old study book page 14) and recommended for use in Lesson 10 (see 
Preliminary Recommendations for Unit II, Lesson l}^be used in this part of 
Lesson U instead. The purpose of the matching exercise is to recall the 
strategy step names and is closer to what it is expected the stutents should 
know at the end of the unit. 

Part 6 . The unit test would be revised to reflect the changes and 
deletions madft to the measured objectives of the imit* 

Final Recommendations ; 

General . The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson with the additions below. ^ 

Further recommendations : The following changes resulted from a further 
review of the preliminary recommendations and in light of the final measured 
objectives established for the unit. 
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Part 2. The review study book page (old page 27) will be revised to 
reflect changes in the final objectives as follows. 

A. Item 7 will be revised to include review of the criteria used to 
discriminate between ethical and nonethical action ideas; that is^. on the 
basis of overall positive and negative effects on the actor and the other 
people involved. 

B: Item 8 will be revised to substitute knowing what questions you 
ask when evaluating a completed action. 

Part 3. Worksheet 10 will also be revised to include exercises in which 
students identify the question one asks in the Judge step and the two ques- 
tions one asks in the Evalxiate step. 

External review . No change suggested by any reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 
General function and final objectives ; 
New Lesson 7 — revamped Lesson 11. 

General Function ; To review unit concepts and prepare students for unit 

test. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to state the value question for a given situation. 

2. To be able to recall the characteristics that make an action idea 
specific. 

3. To be able to discriminate specific from nonspecific actions. 

4. To be able to list at least two . course-presented criteria which 
are relevant to a given situation in determining if an action 
idea is possible. 

5. To be able to describe the three course-given techniques for looking 
at things objectively. 

6. To be able to state that the question asked in judging whether 
an action is ethical is; Would the effects on Self and Others be 
mostly positive? 
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7. To be able to recall two things you ask when you evaluate a com- 
pleted action: 

a. Did the action show the value was important? 

b» Did the action have mostly positive effects on everyone 
involved? 

8. To be able to identify use of strategy steps by name and in 
proper sequence from given examples. 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To present a list of terminal values to sort which will 
expand students' knowledge of value terms and categories. 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to indicate knowledge of the meaning of course-given 
value terms. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Ef f ec t ivene s s : 

Responses to test item 5 in Part I which measured this objective are 
difficult to interpret. The pretest scores for all terms (with one exception) 
in all classes ranged from moderate to very high. (In two classes, 5-2, 8-1, 
pretest scores for "equality" were low) . Posttest scores showed changes ranging 
from definite through small improvement to definite decrement. Looking at the 
given terms separately, for Religion there was definite improvement in six 
classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 7-1); and little or no change in the other 
four (2-1, 4-1, 8-1, 9-1). Final achievement ranged from very high in 3-1 
through high in 2-1, 5-1, 6-1, and 9-1 to moderate in 3-2, 4-1, 5-2, 7-1, and 
8-1. (Pretest scores, however, were high for 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-1, and 9-1.) 
For Happiness , there was definite improvement in four classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 

8- 1); little or no change in three classes (4-1, 5-2, 9-1); and a definite 
decrement in three classes (5-1, 6-1, 7-1). Final achievement ranged from 
very high in 2-1 through high in 3-1, 3-2, 7-1, 9-1 to moderate in 4-1, 5-1, 

.5-2, 6-1, 8-1. (Pretest scores were in high range for 6-1 and 7-1.) 

For Equality there was definite improvement in all classes except 6-1 and 

9- 1; both of these classes scored in the high range on the pretest and for 
both there was a definite loss. Their final achievement was in the moderate 
range as was the final achievement in 5-1, 5-2, 7-1 and 8-1. Final achieve- . 
ment was very high in 2-1, 3-2, and 4-1 and high in 3-1. 

For An Exciting Life , there was definite improvement in six classes 
(2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2) and little to no change in four classes (6-1, 
7-1, 8-1, 9-^1). Three of the latter (6-1, 8-1, 9-1) scored in the high range 
on the pretest. Final achievement was very high in 2-1, 3-1, 4-1, and 6-1. 
In 3-1, 5-1, 5-2, 8-1 and 9-1 it was higih and in 7-1 it was moderate. 

For Freedom there was definite improvement in all classes^^cept 5-2, 6-1, 
and 7-1 where there was little or no change. In six classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 
6-1, 7-1, 9-1) the pretest scores were in the high range. Final achievement 
was high in seven classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) and moderate 
in the rest (5-1, 5-2, 7-1). 

Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) said this was an especially fine lesson. 
The directions were clear, it was concise and easy to teach, and the students 
enjoyed it and responded well. 
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Presentation: 

Xlme . Time used for this lesson ranged from 30 minutes (9-1) to 49-50 
minutiTTS-l, 6-1). Four classes (2-1, 3-1, 5-2, 7-1) required from 38 to 
40 minutes. One class (3-2) took 34 minutes and another class (4-1) used 
31 minutes. Class 8-1 was interrupted so many times that the teacher did not 
try to record the time. (Note: above times do not include time for pretest.) 

Mode . Two teachers (4-1, 6-1) used the teacher mode because of problems' 
with the recorder or missing tapes.. One teacher (9-1) read the script verbatim. 

Student behavior. Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) reported that the 
student response was excellent. The observer noted that in 4-1 there was 
more participation than usual during the discussions. The teacher in 8-1 re- 
ported that after each of the many disruptions noted above, her students were 
able to get back into the lesson with no problem. The observer reported that 
the students in 5-1 talked throughout most of the lesson except when actually 
doing worksheet 13 (value survey) . 

Teacher-recommended changes . None. 
Instruction: 

Part 1. Get ready . Three teachers (2-1, S-1, 9-1) labeled this part 
"good'?^' No other information. 

P art 2> Value survey activity (worksheet 13) . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 
9-1) labeled this part "good." In two classes (2-1, 4-1) the observer reported 
that the teacher also did the ranking. One teacher (8-1) told the RBS staff 
person doing the end of course testing that she wrote the list on the board 
and ranked -them- herself. In- one class (2-1) the teacher and students first 
shared the number of values they had placed in each of the three categories 
and then ^hey shared their rankings and enjoyed doing so. In another class 
(4-1) tl.j teacher and five students shared their top three values. In three 
classed (3-1, 3-2, 4-1) teachers reported that their «fcudents had no problem 
understanding the directions or the value terms. I* teacher reported that 
his or her students asked questions about what th e »«nn s meant. But in one 
class (2-1) the teacher did have to reexplain the fesctions. In one observed 
class (2-1) this part took 26 minutes; in the otherr^-1) it took 11 minutes. 

Student responses showed that in all classes most of the students com- 
pleted worksheet 13 by circling one of the categories for each value. In four 
classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 8-1) half or more of the students ranked no values 
as "not very Ijnportant." In four other classes (2-1, 4-1, 5-2, 9-1) a quarter 
to a third of the students did so. 

in three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) almost all students fitted in their per- 
sonal values in the boxes beside the value terms on the survey. About a third 
of the sttidents did so in 4-1 and 6-1. In three classes (5-2, 5-2, 7-1) none 
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of the students did so. In three classes (6-1, 8-1, 9-1) a number of students 
(about two thirds of the class in 9-1) wrote personal explanations of what 
some of the terms meant to them in this space instead of inserting personal 
value terms. 

The values most often listed among the student's top three were family, 
friendship, self-respect, freedom, happiness, an exciting life, and acceptance 
(n that order) . Religion was listed by at least two students in all but two 
classes (5-1, 7-1). It should be noted that even though the PERSC review stated 
that the term "Religion" is abstract and misleading, all students listing the 
term were able to give specific examples of what it meant to them. In five 
classes (2-1, 3-1, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) each of the eleven teinns on the survey were 
listed among at least one student's top three values. In three classes (A-1, 
5-1, 8-1) students included values not on the survey list. These included 
such things as education, pets, responsibility, helping others, and "my life" 
or "my future." 

Part 3^ Matching general value terms with specific examples . Three 
teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good." The observer reported 
in 4-1 that the ansrosBS volunteered by the students resembled those in the 
Manual. In 5-1 the observer reported that most of the students seemed to be 
talking among themselves instead of doing the exercise. Student responses, 
however, from this class indicated that two-thirds of the class completed the 
exercise. In 5-2, however, only 7 students completed the exercise and another 
12 did part of it. No papers were returned from 7-1 for this exercise,. In 
all other classes, however, most of the students completed the exercise and 
their answers generally corresponded to those suggested in the Manual. Note 
that the suggested answer for item 7 should be E or B instead of A which is 
given in the current version of the Manual — most students answered B. 

Part 4, Giving specific examples for personal values . Two teachers (2-1 
9-1) labeled this part "good." In four classes (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 8-1) the 
teachers reported that students had no trouble thinking of specific examples. 
The observer reported that only a third of the class in 4-1 appeared to have 
done this exercise because the time ran short; student responses, however, 
showed that about two thirds of the class did complete it. In two classes 
(5-1 and 2) about half the students gave specific examples. In all other 
classes almost all students gave specific examples although a few students 
simply copied the definitions given on the worksheet. 

Part 5^ Close the lesson . In two classes (4-1, 5-2) this was omitted 
because of lack of time. Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) labeled this part 
"good." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations ; 

Part 1, Get ready . No change suggested except to relate activity in 
this lesson more closely to strategy Step 1. 

Part 2» Value Survey activity (Worksheet 13) . The value terms listed 
on Worksheet 13 seem to be meaningful to most of the students so no changes 
in the list are suggested. Because students in three classes listed values . 
other than those on the list among their top three, it might be well to em- 
phasize more in the instructions to the teacher for this activity that students 
are free to — in fact, shoxild — add personal value terms to the list, es- 
pecially when they are not able to fit them into one of the general value 
term categories. 

It should be noted that in this lesson the students are asked to read 
over the definitions of the value terms given on the worksheet and ask 
questions if they do not understand Any of the definitions. However, they 
are not asked to learn the definitions. In response to the test question 
covering the lesson objective which asks students to write what each of five 
value .erms "mean," a number of students showed a decreased score post in- 
struction. One hypothesis is that these students read the post test item to 
mean recall the course-given definitions whereas in the pretest they gave 
personal definitions. The question shoxild be clarified or, if the students 
are expected to reproduce the definitions, they should be given time to study 
them. (See recommendations for Part 4, below.) 

Part 3^ Matching general value terms with specific example^ . No change 
suggested except for correction of the suggested answer for item 7. 

Part 4» Giving specific examples for personal values . Examination of 
student responses indicate that students generally are able to give specific 
examples of value terms that are meaningful to them. The test item, however, 
requires them to give examples of terms that may or may not be personally 
meaningful. It is recommended that in the test the students be asked to gen- 
erate value terms and give specific examples or to select from a given list 
terms for which they would give examples, or that they actually be given an 
opportunity to learn the course-given meanings of the terms presented in the 
survey. 

Part 5, Close lesson. No change suggested. 
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Final recommendations: 

General . The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson with the additions noted below. 

Fxirther recommendations: The following change resxilted from a further 

review of the preliminary recommendations and in light of the revised lesson 
obj ectives. 

In part 4, there will be no need to give the students an opportunity 
to learn the course-given meanings of the value terms presented in the 
general value term survey because it is no longer a lesson objective. (See below) 

External review. No changes suggested by outside reviewers are to be 
enacted. 

Affirmative action. No change necessary. 

Fi-nal objectives and general functions: 

General Function. To present a list of terminal values which will 
expand students' knowledge of value terms and categories and to use the terms 
in addition to personal terms in forming a value ranking. 

Objective. 

To be able to record a value ranking aided by a list of terminal 
values. 
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UNIT III, LESSON 2 — P2 
ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To .provide instruction and practice in using the first 

strategy step. Identify the Value Problem in a situation in the 
student's own life. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to state a value problem for a situation chosen 
by the student. , i 

2. To be able to list the three things which are done in the 
first strategy step. Identify the Value Problem: Describe 
the situation; ask which value is involved and state the 
problem. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness 

For objective one, responses to test item II, 3 showed definite improve- 
ment in all classes except three (3-2, 7-1, 9-1) in which there was little 
or no change. Final achievement ranged from high in three classes (2-1, 3-1, 
3-2) through moderate in two classes (6-1, 9-1) and low in one class (5-1) 
to very low in four classes (4-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1) . 

For objective two, responses to test Item I, 1 varied by substep. For 
substep 1 there was definite improvement in all but two classes; for 5-1 and 
5-2 there was virtually no change. Final achievement for this substep ranged 
from very high in two classes (2-1, 7-1) to high in three classes (3-1, 3-2, 
9-1) to moderate in two classes (4-1, 6-1) to low in 5-2 and very low in 5-1. 

For substep 2, there was definite improvement in all classes except 3-2 
in which there was slight improvement. Final achievement ranged from very 
high in 2-1, 3-1 and 9-1 to high in 3-2, 7-1, and 8-1 to moderate in 4-1, 5-1, 
5-2, and 6-1. 

For substep 3, there was definite improvement in all classes except 
3-2 and 7-1 in which there was substantially no change. Final achievement 
varied from high "in 2-1, 3-2, and 3-1 though moderate in 6-1 and 9-1 to low 
in 5-1 and very low in 4-1, 5-2, 7-1 and 8-1. 

In five classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 8-1) teachers reported that the 
lesson went smoothly and the students responded well. In four classes (4-1, 
5-1, 5-2, 7-1) the teachers said that there were problems: there were too 
many concepts presented, the directions weren't clear, and the students were 
confused. 
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Presentation ; 

Time , The time used for this lesson ranged from 32 minutes (3-2) to 
46 minutes (8-1), In four classes (2-1, 3-1, 6-1, 9-1) 35 minutes was re- 
quired. In two classes (4-1, 7-1) the lesson took 40 minutes. In two other 
classes (5-1, 5-2) the total time used was not recorded but the teacher said 
the lesson could not be done in 30 minutes because too many concepts were 
presented. 

Mode, No teacher used the Teacher Mode although the teacher in 9-1 read 
the script verbatim and listed this as "Teacher Mode," 

Student behavior . Both teacher and observer in 9-1 reported that the 
students were ill-behaved and disinterested in the lesson. The observer 
added that almost all students talked among themselves throughout the lesson. 

In 5-1 and 5-2 the observer reported that the students worked on task 
throughout. The teachers in 2-1 and 6-1 commented that their students re- 
sponded very well to the lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes . One teacher (8-1) suggested that there 
shotild be more emphasis in the lesson on the Step 1 substeps. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) labeled this part "good," 
No further information. 

Part 2» Explain stxategy Step 1 , Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) labeled this 
part "good," No further information. 

Part 3, Practice describing the sitxiation (Worksheet 14) . Two teachers 
(2-1, 6-1) labeled this part "good." One teacher asked the students when they 
rewrite their statements to be sure to include "who, what, when and how." 
Another teacher (8-1) asked her students to do this also, but also included 
"where," The teacher in 7-1 used the first statement on worksheet 14 (per- 
taining to school roles which the student perceives as unfair) to illustrate 
how to describe the situation personally. 

Student responses showed that almost all students in all classes checked 
off statements on worksheet 14, Looking at worksheets from all classes, 
items 1, 5, 8 and 2 were most often checked. Items 6, 12, and 14 were least 
often checked. In five classes (3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1) half or less of the 
students circled items, but of total items circled, item 1 (re school rules) 
was most frequently chosen. 
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Almost all students in all classes rewrote one of the statements to 
describe a personal problem situation in the space alloted on worksheet 15. 
(In a number of cases where the rest of the worksheet was left blank, this 
part was filled in. ) 

Part 4, Practice asked which value is involved . Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) 
labeled this part "good." In three classes (3-1, 5-2, 9-1) one or two students 
answered both questions "no" and the teachers directed them to select another 
situation. In one class (3-2) four students had questions about what they 
were to do and the teacher worked with them individually. In three classes 
(3-1, 3-2, 8-1) the teacher told the students he/she would not look at their 
worksheets. In five other classes (2-1, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1) it was reported 
that th- teacher did check the worksheets. The teacher in 4-1 reported he 
was confused as to whether he should check them or not. Student responses 
showed that almost all students in all classes answered the questions and 
named the value Involved. In four classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1) one or two 
students identified a conflict between two of their values, e.g. family vs. 
freedom, or friendship vs. self-respect. 

Part 5 , Practice stating the problem. Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) labeled 
this part "good." One teacher (3-2) reported that he preferred the second 
form ("in this situation") given in the Manual. Another teacher (4-1) was 
confused by what was the correct form for a value problem and did not under- 
stand the purpose of the statements to be put on the board. He said he felt 
the examples were "too format-oriented. ' 

Student responses for three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) showed that most 
of the students stated their value problem in the proper form. In four 
other classes (4-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) about half the students did so; in these 
classes most of the other students simply restated the situation, although 
in 4-1 even those students who used the proper form added an extra sentence 
or two reexplainlng the situation. In three classes (5-1, 5-2, 7-1) a vecy 
few or no students used the corcect form. A number of students in these 
classes wrote nothing for this part of the worksheet. In only one class (4-i; 
was there evidence of teacher correction for problems not stated correctly. 
In all classes, most of the students were working with a problem that seemed 
to be nontrivial. The largest number of students working with nonserious 
problems (6 students) was in 9-1. 

Part 6. Close lesson . Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) labeled this part "good." 
The observer reported that in 3-1 about half the class correctly recalled 
the three substeps; in 3-2 only 4 students did so. In two classes (3-Z, 
the observer reported this part was omitted due to lack of time. In 7-1 the 
teacher reviewed the three substeps with the class but did not ask the students 
to recall them. In 8-1 the teacher gave the students more review, then 3 minutes 
time to study the substeps '/hich she had written on the board. When asked to 
recall the stibsteps, 3 students in this class had questions and the teacher 
worked with them individually. 
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Student responses showed that in six classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-2, 8-1, 
9-1) one third to one half of the students listed the three substeps cor- 
rectly. In three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) there was evidence of change after 
feedback. In all classes for which papers were returned, the substep most 
often incorrect was no. 2. The students seemed to be confused by the two 
questions given for this substep on Worksheet 15; when they tried to give 
more than a one-word ("Ask") answer, the result was often garbled; e.g., 
ask the problem; .is the situation threatened? 

The example given on the tape in this part should be changed to delete 
mention of the person's name. Students should be told they don't have to 
add the names of other persons involved. 

Item 11 on worksheet 14 (referring to not being prepared for a test or 
assignment) might be deleted. Although it was checked as a problem by a 
number of students, it is a situation that is apt to resolve itself long be- 
fore the students have reached the Act step. 

The instructions to the te^^Lcher as to how to handle checking worksheet 
15 need to be clarified. In the Unit III overview, teachers are warned that 
because students are working with personal situations, it is important to 
take steps to protect their privacy. The teachers are told that suggestions 
as to how to do this and still make sure the students are grasping the ma- 
terial presented will be offered in individual lessons. In Lesson 2, how- 
ever, these suggestions were not made. 

It is recommended that in the Teacher's Notes for this lesson — possibly 
as a starred item under Teacher Involvement — the teacher be asked to de- 
cide whether or not he/she plans to check worksheet 15 and to announce this 
decision to the class at the beginning of the lesson when worksheet 13 is 
handed out. A note shoxild also be added to this part of the lesson, asking 
the teacher to remind the students that he/she will or will not be checking 
the worksheets and reading the situation they are asked to describe. The 
teacher shoxild also be asked to remind the students at the end of this part 
that they have now done the first thing needed to carry out Step 1. 

Part 4» Practice asking which value is involved . It is suggested that 
this substep be changed from "Ask which value is involved" to "Name the value 
involved." Because we are changing the word "problem" to "question" in the 
step -name, substep three will read "State the value question." If the second 
substep begins -with the word "ask," this might cause some students to confuse 
substeps two and three. It is also recommended that the name of the substep 
be stated on worksheet 15. The two questions that are there could be left 
to facilitate the students' finding out which value is involved but it should 
be formated clearly enough so they can see that the questions are not part 
of the substep. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary Recommendations ; 

Throughout this lesson, in both script and Teacher's Notes the word 
"problem" Cin step name and in terms like "value problem") should be changed 
to "quej5.tion.iL„ 

Part 1, Get ready > This part should be changed to put greater emphasis 
on the fact that in this unit the students will be working with a real situ- 
ation In their own lives and therefore will be expected to actually do one of 
the actions they come up with. The explanation of what the strategy helps 
one to do (act in a way to show one's value rather than to solve a problem) 
that was given in Unit II, Lesson 1 should be repeated here. 

The students should also be told that this pass through the strategy 
will be like seeing a film in slow motion. Using the strategy will take much 
more time than it normally would because they have to practice how to use 
each step. It might also be mentioned lightly that because of the amount of 
time needed for practice, the situation they are In may have changed by the 
time they got to Step 5 — but not to worry about it because they can role 
play their action if necessary. 

Part 2» Explain strategy step 1 . This part will need to be changed to 
reflect the changes in Step 1 recommended in the Preliminary Recommendations 
for Unit II, Lesson 1, Part 4. The explanation of the step should follow 
the explanation developed in Unit II, Lesson 1. It was also recommended in 
Unit I, Lesson 9 that the study book page introduced in that lesson carry 
only the names of the steps. Therefore, a new page would be introduced in 
this lesson which would carry both the step names and the substeps for each. 
It would also be useful to recommend that the. teacher,^write_the_name„Af_Ste^l 
and its substeps on the board so that the substeps can be referred to as the 
Students are doing them. 

Part 3, Practice describing the sitxaatlon (worksheet 14) > The line in 
the script referring to the RBS observer should be deleted. It should be 
emphasized in the Teacher's Mianual that the tape tells the c:*:udents their 
teacher will not look at worksheet 14; so these worksheets should not be 
collected or checked. 

The instructions to the students about choosing a situation should be 
changed. At present, the tape tells the students that they will be sharing 
their situation with only one other person — a partner whom they select. 
No mention is made of the teacher checking their worksheets. In checking' 
student responses, it was noted that in most classes there were one or more 
students who chose a rather serious family situation. If the families had 
been aware that details of these situations were being read by the teacher, 
they might have been disturbed and regarded this as an invasion of privacy. 
Therefore, the students should be told that other people may see their work- 
sheets, so they shoxild choose a situation that is not so personal that they 
would mind other people knowing about it. 
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It was noted in the analysis narrative for this part that in four classes 
a few students identified a value conflict. There was no' indication by any 
of the teachers that these students experienced difficulty in working through 
the strategy, but just because no problem was indicated doesn't necessarily 
mean that none arose* In the script we do tell the students when they identify 
two values that are involved, to decide which one really presents the problem. 
That wording would have to be changed, but also there might be a note to the 
teacher to make sure that the students are working \rLth only one value when 
they come to state the value question. Those teachers who are not checking 
worksheets would ask the students to check themselves and to be sure they had 
only one value stated. • Also the teacher would remind the students they had 
now done the second substep. 

Part 5, Practice stating the problem . This substep now becomes "State 
t^^e value question," but the same form will be used. Doing away with the 
word "problem" may inake the reason for this form clearer to those students 
who still stated their problem in terms of the situation. It was noted by 
one teacher (3-1 and 2) In a post-course consultation that some of his 
students were reluctant to use the form. This may also have been true in 
other classes such as 4-1 where many of the students stated the problem in 
its proper form but then went on to reexplain the situation. The consulting 
teacher said he though that this change in the step name would remove some 
of this reluctance. 

Those teachers who are not checking worksheets would ask the students 
to check and make sure they had the question stated properly and to change 
it if they had not used the proper form. 

Again, at the end of this part, the teacher should be asked to remind 
the students that they have now completed the third thing one does to carry 
out Step 1. 



Part 6, Close lesson . No change in content suggested. This activity^ 
recall quiz, should be marked in the Lesson Procedure xd.th the graphic de- 
vice which means "Be sure to save time for this," 

Final Recommendations : 

General , The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson with the exceptions noted below. 

In Part 1 do not mention .on tape the fact that students may find by the 
time they ^i=,t to the Act step, their situation may have changed. This could 
be mentioned in a teacher's note with the suggestion that the fact and its 
suggested solution be presented to the students when and if the need arises. 

In Part 4 the two questions concerning the value involved (presently on 
the worksheet for the P2 lesson) are to be deleted from the revised worksheet, 
although they will still be mentioned in the script, 
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Further recommendations * Staff review of the analysis narrative and pre- 
liminary recommendations suggested the following additional changes. 

A. In addition to having the teacher write the step name and substeps 
on the board, it is suggested that the teacher use the study book page bearing 
the strategy steps and substeps (introduced in revised Unit III, Lesson 2) on 
an overhead projector so that students not only see what they will be doing in 
this lesson but also see how this step and its substeps fit into the total 
strategy. This cqjild be repeated for the subsequent steps at the beginning of 
the related lesson. 

B» In part 3 the teacher should be instrxacted to tell the students, when 
they are choosing a situation to work with, to select one ;hat does not require 
immediate action because of the time required to practice the strategy step. 

C. The drawings xised to illxistrate the strategy steps on study book 
page 12 (as revised) should be added to the appropriate places of the work- 
sheet . 

D. The example given in the script in part 4 about how to decide which 
of two possible values is really the one involved in the situation should be 
strengthened. 

E. In part 5 the explanation given in Unit II, Lesson 1 as to wuy the 
proper form for the value question should be used should be repeated. 

External review . No changes suggested by outside reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives; 

General Function . To provide instruction and practice in using the first 
strategy step. Identify the Value Question in a situation in the student's 
own life. 

Objectives* 

1. To be able to state a value question arising from a situation 
chosen by the student* (Tested) 

2. To be able to recall the three things which are done in strategy 
step 1, Identify the Value Question. 

a. Describe the situation 

b. Name the value involved 

c. State the question r^^^^.. 
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UNIT III, LESSON 3 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide instrtiction and practice in the first part, 

brainstorming, of the second strategy step. Think up Action Ideas. 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to list at least three different action ideas for a 
value problem chosen by the student. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Ef fee t ivenes s : 

Responses to test item II, 4 which measured this objective, showed that 
there was definite improvement in seven classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 6-1, 
9-1) and little or no change in the other three (5-2, 7-1, 8-1). Final achieve- 
ment was very high in one class (2-1) , and high in one other class (3-2) . It 
was moderate in four classes (3-2., 4-1, 6-1, 9-1), low in two classes (5-1, 
8-1) and very low in the two remaiiLing classes (5-2, 7-1). 

Two teachers. (2-1, 8-1) commented that the lesson went well and the 
students took it seriously. Another teacher (6-1) sai.d that her students 
found the lesson interesting. The teacher in 4-1 said that most of this 
students seemed to understand the lesson. The teacher in 5-2 said his students 
didn't get the concept of brainstorming and coxildn^t understand parts 3 through 
6. 

Presentation: 

Time: Time used for this lesson ranged from 30 minutes (3-2) to 57 
minutes (8-1). Five classes (3-1, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 9-1) required 32 to 35 
minutes. Three classes (2-1, 6-1, 7-i) took 40 to 45 minutes. In two classes 

-42-4-,--6— lO---in--the-4ratter-grcmpv-the-~teacher^ 

situations. Three teachers (5-2, 6-1, 8-1) commented that this lesson takes 
more than 30 minutes to present. 

Mode. All teachers used the tape mode. 

Student behavior . The observer reported that in one class (9-1) at 
least half the class was very noisy throughout. Several students were particu- 
larly rude and inattentive. One teacher (6-1) said that even though this 
lesson was done in the park (where she had taken the class for a picnic), the 
students werked well. 

Y<-5£icher-recommended changes . One teacher (7-1) suggested that the 
lesson be shortened, thus allowing time for all students to take part. This 
teacher, however, did Parts 4 and 5 with the class as a whole because the 
students couldn't work with partners. Another teacher (8-1) tt ought that more 
time should be allowed for Parts 4 and 5. As noted above, she required 57 
minutes for this lesson. 

ISO 
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Instruction ; 

Part 1, Get ready . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good-" 
No further information. 

Part 2, Explain strategy Step 2 . Two teachers (4-1, 6-1) labeled this 
part "good." In one class <5-2) the teacher said his students needed a more 
descriptive definition of "brainstorming." 

Part 3^ Warm-up activity . In five classes (2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 7-1, 8-1) Ae 
teachers reported that the activity went very well and the students enjoyed 
it. One teacher (4-1) said he thought his class might get silly, but they 
didn't. The observer reported that in one class (9-1) the activity went very 
well with students volunteering tAo didn't usually participate. The teacher 
in 5-2, however, reported that his students did not respond at all — he said 
that they had no imaginations. Five teachers used Example 3. One teacher 
used Example 1, and two teachers used Example 2. The teacher in 6-1 used all 
three examples. The teacher in 2-1 used Examples 1 and 3. 

Student responses showed that iu one class (2-1) all students listed 3 
or more ideas for Example 3 and most listed at least 2 for Example 1 (done 
after Example 3) . In two classes (3-1, 3-2) about half the class listed 2 
or 3 ideas and In another class (4-1) about three fourths of the students 
did so. In 8-1, papers were returned for ovUy 17 students; 12 of the 17 
listed 3 or more ideas. In 6-1, about half the class gave 1 to 3 ideas for 
each of the three examples; eight other students gave 3 ideas for at least 
one of the examples. In the remaining classes (5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 9-1) only a 
few students listed any ideas. 

Part 4> Brainstorming with a partner — case study (study b ook page 29). 
Two teachers (6-1, S-1) labeled this part "good." These same two teachers, 
however, said that more time was needed for this part than was allowed. In 
two classes (5-1, 8-1) the teachers reported that this part went very well 
and the teacher in 8-1 said her students liked working with a partner. In 
7-1, however, the students couldn't brainstorm with a partner so the teacher 
did this activity with the class as a whole. In one class (5-2) the teacher 
labeled this part as "too difficiat" for his students because they didn't 
understand what they were supposed to do. The teacher in 8-1 reported that 
her students commented unfavorably on the modeling in this part — squealing 
on one's peers for any reason is frowned upon. In another class (9-1) the 
teacher said the case situations were "too easy" for his class and therefore 
the activity caused management problems. 

Students responses showed that in five classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-2, 6-1) 
about half of the students listed from two to ten ideas for one of the cases. 
The rest of the students in these classes listed none. In one class (4-1) two- 
thirds of the class listed from two to ten ideas. In 8-1 papers were returned 
for only 17 students; half of that number listed from two to five ideas. In 7-1 
and 5-1 only a few students listed any ideas. 
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of r^^\ltt ^ T ^ reported a problem not directly related to the content 
of this part. In her class one girl was not chosen as a partner by anyone; 
she is is^opular with the class and this made her feel more left out than 
usual. The teacher did not mention whether this problem had arisen in earlier 
lessons where students are asked to work with a partner, but she did recommend 
that teachers be given some suggestions as to how to handle such a problem. 

- Part 5y Brainstorm-fny with a part n er — personal value problem . Two 
teachers (6-1, 8-1) labeled this part "good," although again they both pointed 
out the need for more than the alloted time if the students were to have any- 
thing more than a superficial understanding of what they were doing. In 8-1 
18 minutes was used for this part alone. The observer noted in 8-1 that the 
students enjoyed working with a partner and the teacher in this class said that aer 
students seemed to come up with good ideas for their own problems. Again, 
the teacher in 5-2 labeled this part as "too difficult" for his class. In 7-1 
this part was also done as a class instead of with partners, although ^he 
teacher did not explain just how this was accomplished. 

Student responses showed that in four classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1) three- 
fourths or more of the students listed at least . five action ideas for their 
own value problem?.. In two classes (6-1, 9-1) only a few students listed 
five or more; about two thirds of each class, however, did list more than one. 
In two- other classes (5-1, 8-1) about half the students listed from two to 
five ideas; tne rest listed none on papers that were returned, 7-1 no 
ideas were listed pertaining to the value problem by any student. In 5-2, 
four students listed one to five ideas that had no apparent relationship to 
their value problems; the rest of the class listed none on papers that were 
returned. One teacher (6-1) asked her students to brainstorm additional 
ideas as a homework assignment. 

Part 6, Close lesson. One teacher (6-1) labeled this part "good" and 
one other teacher (5-2) labeled it "too difficult." No further information. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



Preliminary Recommendations ; 

T^. Time is a problem In this lesson for those classes in which the 
students are slow at coming up with ideas. Also, the addition of another 
part (see Part 2 below) will take a little more time. It is recommended 
that teachers be alert to- the fact that this lesson may take two sessions, 
depdnding on how quickly their students are able to catch on to brainstorming. 
A breakpoint would be suggested, probably after Part 4, brainstorming with 
a partner. It would also be suggested to the teacher that he/she ask the 
students to brainstorm some ideas for their own value question as homework 
prior to the second session. 

Part, ly Get ready. This part should be changed to again remind students 
that they will be expected later in the unit to actually do one of the ac- 
tion ideas they think up. The word "problem" must be changed to "question." 
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Part 2, Explain strategy Step 2 . This part seemed to go rather well in 
all classes except 5-2. Test responses, however, indicated low or very low 
achievement in three classes ( 5-1, 7-1, 8-1) in additioi: to 5-2. It is hard 
to determine whether this low achievement is because the students don't under- 
stand how to brainstorm ideas or whether tiiere are other factors involved. It 
might help, however, if the brainstorming process could be depicted graphically 
in some way. Possibly a cartooz strip on a study book page showing how the 
process works with a group of kids helping someone brainstorm ideas. This 
would be in addition to the explanation of the process on present study book 
page 29 and would be an optional thing for teachers to use if they felt their 
class needed it. 

This seems to be the optimal place to introduce the "kinds of action" 
explanation currently in Unit IV, Lesson 2, Part 2. This part seemed to 
present no problem in any of the P2 classes, although one teacher (4-1) sug- 
gested that perhaps students should do an activity in addition to the explana- 
tion because he didn't think they understood about the different kinds of 
action. However, the different kinds of action coxild be pointed out by the 
teacher dxiring the brainstorming activities which follow. There could also 
be more emphasis here on the idea that your situation calls on you to do 
something and the purpose of the strategy is to help you think of a lot of 
things you might do so you don't have to do the first thing that occurs to 
you. 

Part 3, Warm-up activity . The directions for this activity might be 
teacher-led instead of being on the tape. In this way, the teacher cotild 
stop and explain further if the students don't seem to understand what to do. 
One or two suggested ideas for each example might be included in the Manual 
which the teacher could present if necessary to stimulate the students' 
thinking. 

Part 4, Brainstorming with a partner — case study (study book page 29) . 
It is recommended thac the modeling on the tape and the two cases be changed 
to reflect more closely the situations the students might actually be working 
with. This might help to "prime the punp" for the next part when they v/ork 
on their own ideas. One might deal with school rules, another with parents 
who expect a child to be different than he really is. Examples could be found 
by looking at the student responses. In the modeling we might be able to get 
in another plug for the idea that using the strategy doesn't mean you solve 
a problem. Suggested ideas for the teacher to present if needed should he 
added to the Manxial. 

In regard to the problem experienced by two teachers in having students 
work with partners (mentioned above) , this shotild be dealt with earlier in 
the materials. Possibly it is a topic that might be mentioned in the Intro- 
duction to the Manual, but if not, it shotild be handled in Unit I, Lesson 9 — 
the first time working with a partner is used in the course. In this lesson 
the suggestions for handling partner work could be repeated, but it should 
be' recommended that this exercise be done with partners if at all possible 
because it prepares the students for the next part of the lesson which cannot 
be practically done as a class. 1 nr\ 
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Part 5, Bralnstonning yyith a partner — personal value problero ^ The 
tape introduction to this part needs to explain again what action ideas are — 
things you might do in order to answer your value question. The students 
should be told to try and think mostly of ideas they can do in the present — 
as opposed to the future (one of the kinds of action presented earlier) . 

It is to be hoped that revising the content of the cases in Part 4 may 
make it easier for students to come up with ideas for their own value ques- 
tions. If some students indicate they are having trouble coming up with five 
ideas, the teacher might be given some i:/neral ideas to suggest • such as "Have 
you thought of talking to someone about the situation?" "Have you thought of 
doing something that might help the other person?" (Examples can be picked 
up from P2 student responses.) These suggestions woizld be added to the Manual 
but the teacher would be instructed to tell the students they would have to 
make these general ideas fit u^.^'ir own situation — tell what they might do, 
whom they might talk to, ■j'^.:. Also the s clients should keep in mind that they 
may be acting on one of t^c: ideaa in the Act step. Reinforce really using 
the strategy. 

Part 6, Close lesson . Teachers who are not checking the worksheets should 
ask the students If they have five ideas. If at the end of the session, some 
students still do not have five, the teacher might suggest that the student 
ask a friend or someone at home to help him/her think of some more so that for 
the next session they will be sure to have all five ideas to work with. loint 
out that part of the purpose of the strategy is to figure out how best to answer 
value questions so they want a number of alternatives. 

Final recommendations; 

General; The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson with the additions noted below. 

Further recommendations; Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations suggested the following additional changes. 

A. The teacher should be given specific directions for breaking the 
lesson if necessary. 

B. The cartoon strip to be added as a new study book page for use 
In part 2 should mesh with the modeling given In the script. Then the 
teacher could point out or ask a student to point out what is being done 
In each frame as further explanation of the brainstorming process. 

C. The students should be reminded In part 5 that they will later 
actually be doing one of their action ideas. They should be told that In 
order to find the best possible answer to their value question, they will 
need as many options as possible — that's why they need to get a lot of 
ideas. 
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External review . No changes suggested by outside reviewers. 

Affirmative action . A new study book page using art is being added here. 
The sex/ race ratios should be checked so that the desired balances are 
maintained. 

General function and final objectives; 

General Function . To provide instruction and practice in the first part, 
brainstorming, of the second strategy step. Think up Action Ideas. 

Objective . 

To be able to list at least three different action ideas for a value 
(Tested) 
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UNIT III, LESSON 4 — P2 
ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL TTJNCTION: To provide instruction and practice in the second and 

third parts, checking for specificity and possibility, of strategy 
Step 2, Think up "Action Ideas. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to restate a general action idea so that it is 
specific. 

2. To be able to recall the three things you do when using Step 2, 
Think up Action Ideas: 

a. Brainstorm 

b. Make sure actions are specific 

c. Check if actions are possible 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Test data showed that in response to Item II, 5 which measured objective 
1, there was definite improvement in all but one class (7-1) for which there 
was no change. Final achievement in ability to add details telling "what" 
ranged from very high in four "classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 9-1) to high in two 
classes (3-1, 6-1) to moderate in three classes (5-1, 5-2, 8-1) . It was very 
low in 7-1. Final achievement in adding details telling "where" or "when" 
was high in two classes (2-1, 3-2), moderate in three classes (3-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
and low in three classes (4-1, 5-1, 8-1) . In two classes (5-2, 7-1) it was 
very low. 

Responses to test item I, 1, b which measured objective 2 showed definite 
improvement in all classes for recall of all three substeps* Final achieve- 
ment for recall of substep 1 was high to very high in all classes excep^ 5-1 
and^ 5— 2 for which it was moderate. Final achievement for substep 2 was very 
high to high In three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2), moderate In five classes (5-1, 
5-2, 7-1, 8-1, 9-1), low in 6-1 and very low in 4-1. For substep 3, final 
achievement was very high to high in three classes (2-1, 3-2, 3-1), moderate 
in three classes (7-1, 8-1 , 9-1), and low in the rest (4-1, 5-1-, 5-2, 6-1). 

Two teachers (5-2, 7-1) reported that the students in their classes 
could not apply the specificity and possibility concepts. In five other 
classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers reported their students had 
no problems with the lesson and things went smoothly. One teacher (6-1) said 
her students found the les-son interesting. 

IBS 
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Presentation ; 

Time^ Generally the time needed for this lesson ran over 30 minutes. 
Four classes (3-1, 3-2, 7-1, 9-1) used about 35 minutes. Two classes (2-1, 

4- 1) required 40 minutes and two others (5-1, 6-1) took 50 minutes. Two other 
classes (5-2, 8-1) needed 60 minutes although in 8-1 this time included a 
teacher-led review of specificity and possibility conducted before starting 
the lesson. 

ifode. One teacher (9-1) used the Teacher Hbde (in this lesson he did not 
read the script verbatim). All others used Tape and Teacher. 

Student behavior . One teacher (9-1) reported that the attitude of his 
class was better than it had been in previous lessons. No comments from other 
classes. 

Teacher-recommended changes. None. 
Instruction; 

Part 1> Get ready . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this. part "good." 
In one class (8-1) the teacher reviewed "specific" and "possible" using re- 
medial activities from the Teacher's Manual before starting the lesson. 

Part 2, Review specific (study book page 30) . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) 
labeled this part "good." One teacher (8-1) reported that c»he added addi- 
tional review during this part. The observer's report indicated that in 4-1 
most of the students who volunteered gave correct answers but there was no 
indication that corrective feedback was given for wrong answers. In 5-1 and 

5- 2, however, which were also observed, corrective feedback was supplied for 
wrong answers. 

Student responses showed that in two classes (3-1, 3-2) about three-fourths 
of the students were able to rewrite all three sentences to aake them specific. 
In these classes there was some evidence of change after feedback. In all other 
classes only a few students were able to make all three sentences specific. 
Generally students had the most trouble with Item 3: they ^dded details that 
told* "when" and often "where" but missed the fact that "what" was not described. 
A number of students also did not rewrite Item 1 at all, buc further examination 
indicates that this is not a good item. "Go out Friday night" tells "when" 
and also "what" after a fashion. In order to .rewrite it to be more specific, 
one ends up adding "where" and the students were told that you don't have to 
tell both "when" and "where" — one or the other will do. In three classes. 
(2-1, 4-1, 6-1) there was no evidence of change after feedback. There was 
evidence of remedials being tised in only one class (8-1). 

Part 3, Review possible . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good." 
One teacher (8-1) again added additional review. The observer said that in 
one class (4-1) some students objected to the narrator asking them to call out 
the name of the next thing to be done* 
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Part 4, Step 2 check quiz . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part 
"good." One teacher (4-1) suggested that this part was out of sequence; he 
thought it should come after the students had applied the two concepts to 
their own ideas. The observer reported that in one class (5-2) when the 
teacher called on the students to give their answers i the three who volunteered 
answered correctly. 

Student responses showdd that in three classes (2-i, 4-1, 8-1) about 
three fourths of the class listed the three substeps correctly. In these 
classes there was no evidence of change after feedback. In three other 
classes (S-^l, 3-2, 9-1) about half the class answered correctly and in the 
remaining three classes (5-1, 5-2, 6-1) about one fourth of the students iid 
so. (Papers for this exercise not returned for 7-1). In the latter six 
classes there was evidence of change after feedbacks In almost all classes 
many of the students who did not respond correctly listed instead the check- 
points for possibility and/or specificity or else had a confused combination 
of substeps and checkpoints. 

Part 5, Application of "specific ." Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled 
this part "good." One teacher (7-1) said that his students can generally dis- 
tinguish between specific and possible actions and those that are not, but they 
have trouble appl3^ng the concepts to their own ideas. Another teacher said 
that in one of his classes (5-2) the students cannot apply specific and possible 
because they don't understand any of the vocabxilary and they did not under- 
stand the concepts when they were presented in Unit II. 

Student responses showed that in four classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1) about 
two thirds of the' class added missing details to mak- their own ideas specific. 
Papers were not returned for 7-1, but in the remaining classes (9-1, 5-1, 6-1, 
8-1) from one quarter to one half of the students made their own ideas specific. 
It was difficult to tell what went on during this part in 5-2: 3 students 
attempted. to make their own ideas specific. Five other students wrote three 
action statements that were specific but not related to each other or to the 
students' stated value problems. vThree other students wrote out the defini- 
tions for their top three values and added details to make these statements 
specific. Papers were not returned for the rest of the class. In most 
classes, less than half of the students used the underlining and circling 
methods . 

Part 6, Application of "possible ." Two teachers (6-1,- '9-1) labeled this 
part "good." The students in 5-2 were unable to do this part because as 
noted above under Part 5, they didn't understand the concept or the vocabtilary 
involved. In one class (6-1) students who had trouble with this part and 
Part 5 were given a homework assignment: to practice using specific and 
possible with action ideas the teacher had originated. 

Examination of Step 2 on Worksheet 15 showed that the number of students 
who had three specific and possible ideas varied from two- thirds of the class 
(2-1, 3-1) to about one fourth (6-1, 8-1). In two other classes (3-2, 4-1) 
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about three-fourths of the class had at least two specific possible ideas 
listed. In 9-1 about half the class had at least two ideas. This part was 
not filled out on the worksheeii? returned for 7-1. In 5-1, five students 
listed two or three ideas. Six other students listed three specific and 
possible ideas that did not appear to be related to each other or to the 
value problem as stated. (This also occurred on the papers of one or two 
students in most other classes.) In 5-2 the students wrote a variety of 
things in this space on the worksheet: the three substeps 'f or Step 1; three 
value terms and/or definitions; three possibility checlq)oints. Only one 
student in this class listed any specific and possible idaas related to the 
stated valpe problem. Of those students in all classes who did list ideas 
that were not specific^ more of them omitted "when" or "where" than omitted 
"what." In three classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1) four to six students wrote nothing 
on this part of the worksheet. In 8-1 about one third of the class did not 
complete this part on Worksheet 15 and in 5-1 about half the class wrote 
nothing in this space on the worksheet. There was no evidence on any of the 
worksheets of teacher correction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Pre3>iminary reco^i^ndations : 

Time . It is difficxilt to pinpoint exactly what caused this lesson to 
run more than 30 minutes. In the three classes that were observed (4-1, 5-1, 
5-2) Part 2 took about ten minutes. Part 5 in two classes (4-1, 5-2) took 
eight to nine minutes and Part 6 in the one observed class that completed it 
(4-1) took 14 minutes but this apparently included an outside disruption — 
another teacher coming into the room and making announcements. 

It would not seem advisable to cut any of the activities, so it is sug- 
gested that teachers simply be alerted to the fact that this lesson may run 
a little long, depending on how much time , their students take to make their 
own ideas specific and possible. If students don't have time to copy their 
specific and possible ideas onto worksheet 15, this could be made a homework 
assignment. 

Part 1, Get ready . The teacher should be directed to write the name of 
Step 2 and its three substeps on the board prior to beginning the lesson or use 
the overhead projector. The tape or teacher would then refer to these while 
reviewing where the students are in the use of the strategy and what they will 
do in this lesson. This might help to prevent any confusion students might 
have between the substeps and the checkpoints for possibility and/or specificity 
they were asked to use. This woxild be-erased or the projector shut off prior 
to doing the quiz in Part 4. 

Part 2, Review specific . Item 1 in the practice exercise on study book . 
page 30 should be changed so that it does not require both "where" and "when" 
details to be added to make it specific. More emphasis should also be put in 
the Teacher's Notes on use of . remedials for students who have trouble xdLth 
this exercise, especially with Item 3 ("Do something I would be proud of.") 
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When students do not tell "what" in their rewrite of this item, the teacher 
might call on them to act out what they would be doing. The remedials could 
also be used as a homework assignment. 

Part 3, Review possible. It is suggested that that part of the tape 
where the narrator asks students to call out what is done next to Step 2 
be dropped. No other changes seem indicated. 

Part 4, Step 2 check quiz. Although one teacher (4-lJ suggested that 
this quiz might better be placed at the end of the lesson after students 
have applied the substeps to their own ideas, this change is not recommended 
even ::hough this is the placement which has been used for recall of the sub- 
steps of all other steps. This lesson will probably run long in many classes; 
therefore it seems adv5,sable to leave the quiz where it is. Otherwise, in 
many cases it may be omitted because of lack of time. It might be well to 
have the teacher give the feedback instead of the tape. The teacher could 
then check with the students who did not recall the substeps correctly, find 
out where the confusion lies, and clear it up. 

Part 5, Application of "specific ." Examination of student responses 
showed little or no correlation between the number of students in a class 
who had written the?r ideas to make them specific and how well that class 
did on the item in ae post test which calls on them to do this. Nevertheless, 
it would seem advisable to further emphasize both in the Teacher's Notes and 
in the script why it is necessary to make one's ideas specific. The teacher 
should be given more specific directions as to how to check whether the students 
have done this substep correctly. Teachers who are checking their students' 
papers may want to collect the worksheets and indicate which element is 
missing* Teachers who are not checking the worksheets will have to ask the 
students to indicate in some way if their ideas tell what they will do, when 
they will do it, cr where they will do it. 

Part 6, Application of "possible ." None of the studerits who took the 
use of the strategy seriously listed ideas that would not be possible for 
them to carry out; therefore, no change would seem to be indicated, except 
to suggest to the teacher that if students don't have time to copy their 
ideas in the proper place, this be made a homework assignment. Teachers who 
have decided not to look at their students' worksheets, could ask the students 
to check themselves to make sure they have three specific and p sible ideas 
copied in the proper place on -the worksheet. Or, as an option, the teacher 
could have the students exchange worksheets with the person who had helped 
them brainstorm and check each other's papers. 
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Final recommendations : 

General , The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson with the addition noted below. 

Ftirther recommendations . Staff review of tht analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations suggested the following additional change 

More emphasis is needed iti Part 2 on "rewriting' nonspecific ideas. 
In the sample item on study book pate 30, the rewritten statement should be 
done in handwriting rather than in typesecript to reinforce this. 

External review . No changes suggested by outside reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No changes suggested. 

General functions and final objectives : 

General Function . To provide instruction and practice in the second 
and third parts, checking for specificity and possibility, of strategy 
step 2, Think up Action Ideas. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to restate a general action idea so that it is specific. 
(Tested) 

2.. To be able to recall the three things which are done in strategy 
step 2, Think up Action Ideas: (Tested) 

a. Brainstorm 

b. Make sure actions are specific 

c. Check if actions are possible (Tested) 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To review examining potential consequences of actions to 
self and to introduce "examining past experiences" and "direct 
questioning" as techniques to employ in gathering information 
about the point of view of others, 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To indicate consideration of possible effects of a student- 
generated action idea in four areas (values, feelings, health 
and safety, and possessions) on the person acting. 

2. To be able to recall the names of the three course- given ways 
for gathering information about the point of view/feelings of 
others: role taking, examining past experience, and asking 
directly. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Objective 1 was me£3ured by unit test item II-6. Responses to the item 
indicated that eight classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) showed 
definite improvement with final achievement very high for 2-1 and 3-2; high 
for 3-1; moderate for 4-L, 5-1, and 6-1; and low to moderate for 8-1 and 9-1. 
One class 5-2 showed slight improvement in the "values" and "feelings" area; 
definite improvement in "health and safety" but no improvement for "possessions. 
Final achievement for the class was very low* The remaining class (7-1) showed 
no improvement with a very low level of final achievement. Also, a review of 
the student materials indicates^ that in most classes, most students applied 
the four areas to their own action ideas. See Part 2 below. 

Objective 2 was measured by unit test item 1-2. Responses to the item 
indicated that 8 of the 10 classes shoved definite improvement with final 
achievement very high for three (2-1, 3-2, 9-1); high for one (5-1); moder- 
ate to high for two (3-1, 4-1) and moderate for two (6-1, 8-1) . Class 5-2 
showed a definite improvement in the "past experience" and "ask directly" 
ways^with low and moderate final achievement respectively for each. This 
class also showed slight improvement for "role play" with low final achieve- 
ment • Class 7-1 showed no improvement with very low final achievement. 
One teacher (6-1) felt the students understood what -was meant by effects. 
Another (4-1) repoji\ted that it didn't seem clear to him that role taking was 
a way to gather information. He said students could recall only twa ways 
and role taking tos not one of them* Ee felt the Manual was not clear on 
this. 
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Presentation : 

Time: Times for this lesson ranged from a low of 28 minutes (4-1) to a 
high of 60 (8-1) with seven (3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 7-1, 9-1) using 30 to 
40 minutes (though the observer reported 6-1 using 50 minutes and 7-1, 40 
minutes). The reiaaining class (2-1) used 45 minutes. It should be noted 
that in two of the observed classes (2-1, 7-1) pre-lesson activity was minimal, 
2 minutes. But in 6-1 pre-lesson activity took 8 minutes. However, post 
lesson activity for 2-1 took 6 minutes. 

Mode . Most teachers used the tape mode for most of the parts. Only 
in Part 6 did more than one teacher use a different mode: 6-1, 7-1 and 8-1 
used the Teacher Mode. One teacher (8-1) had to use teacher mode through- 
out due to an inoperative tape. 

Student behaviors . One teacher (2-1) felt students may have been in- 
hibited slightly by a class visitor (former school student) . One teacher 
(7-1) stated that his students were reluctant about stating values and there- 
fore did not formulate action ideas for worksheet 15. One teacher (9-1) re- 
ported that students were attentive and followed the directions well. 

Teacher-recommended changes . One teacher (7-1) felt students needed 
to be given more time to respond to tape: collect thoughts; find material 
on study book pages; etc. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this 
part as especially good. No other pertinent data. 

Part 2, Think of effects on self (worksheet 15) . In two classes (6-1, 
9-1) the teacb?.rs rated this part as especially good. A review of the students 
responses, when called upon to fill in the Consider Self section of the Ethical 
Action worksheet (worksheet 15), showed that in eight classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 
4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1 i 8-rl) all, with a few exceptions, filled in the section for 
three action ideas. The others filled in either one or two ideas with a few 
worksheets missing. In one class (9-1) roughly a third completed that section 
of the worksheet for three ideas; 5 completed it for two ideas and 5 did not 
respond at all. In the remaining class (7-1) half the students did not re- 
spond; all others responded for t^^o or three ideas. 

In 6-1, the observer reported that the teacher interrupted the class to 
reprimand two students in another class in the same room. Also, five students 
came in late for the class during this part, although the observer reported 
no disruption to the class. In 7-1, the teacher had to take time to clarify 
the concept of action ideas and to relate the four areas to the ideas. He 
offered examples relevant to his students* experience — going into another 
gang territory, participating in a walkathon — and delineated the possible 
effects in the four areas. The teacher used 4 minutes to do this. 
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Part 3, Think of Effects on Others — Examining Past Experiences (stu dy 
book page 31) , In four classes (2-1^ i^l, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated 
this part as especially good. In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the students con- 
fused the names-and actions of the two case studies. Another teacher (5-1, 

5- 2) felt the modeling and cases presented effects better than the narrator. 
In two classes (2-1, 6-1) the teachers got into discussions regarding how the 
secona situation (Beverly and the opposite effects of her action on her mother 
and father) would turn out -- vho would win — although the students in the 
latter class were observed as being very reluctant to enter the discussion. 

In one class (8-1) the students read the modeling from the script which, the 
teacher reported, increased student participation. One teacher (2-1) omitted 
two of the discussion questions.- In one class (7-1) the teacher left the 
room to try to get a student (who did not wish to participate) to returii to 
class. 

A review of student materials showed that in three classes (2-1, 3-1, 
3-2) all but a few wrote reasonable responses to the case studies. In 4-1, 
nearly half of the responses were missing, but the remainder showed responses 
to both cases. In 5-1, 5-2 and 7-1 most of the responses were missing with 
Che others responding mostly to both cases. In 6-1, a little more than half 
responded to both cases; the rest were missing. In 8-1, about half responded 
to case number 2 (Beverly); the rest were missing. In 9-1, half the responses 
were missing; most of the others responded to both cases. 

Part Ay Think of Effects on Others — Asking Directly . In four classes 
(2-1, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good with 2-1 
reporting good student response and 4-1 that students enjoyed the part. In 6-1 
the teacher and observer reported that students wers attentive despite the 
noise from two other classes in the room. Again, one teacher (8-1) had students 
read modeling and reported that discussion was enhanced. 

Part 5, ThinI: of Effects on Others — Summation . In three clas;ses (2-1, 

6- 1, 3-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good, with 2-1 reporting 

that students responded well. C/ne teacher (4-1) reported that the Teacher's Manual 
did not make it clear that role piay vas one of the ways to get information. 

Part 6, Close lesson . In three classes (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
rated this part as especially good with 2-1 reporting that the students re- 
sponded well. In 4-1, the teacher reported that the lesson was not clear that 
role play was a way to get information, hence students did not fr^t this on the 
closing quiz. In one class (7-1) the students did not write responses but 
answered orally. 

A review of student responses showed that when asked to recall the three 
ways of getting information about others, all responded correctly in 2-1 and 
most responded correctly in four classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 9-1). In two classes 
(5-1, 8-1) about half and in 5-2 a little less than half the responses were 
missing; mosv, of the cest responded correctly. In 6-1, about a third were 
missing with most of the rest responding correctly. In 7-1, though the observer 
reported the class did not write, about 6 of 18 students had written responses. 
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In one class (2-1) the teacher held an extensive (10 minutes according 
to teacher; 6 according to observer) post-lesson review. According to the 
observer, the teacher inay have confused students with regard to judging a 
situation, and may have confused eliminating action ideas and value problems. 
Also the teacher bad students vote as to which were more important areas 
of effects . , s. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preriminary Recommendations ; 

Time; This did not seem to be a problem for most of the classes. Never- 
theless, the changes reconmiended below would tend to shorten the lesson times 
even more. In addition, changes being suggested for Lesson 2 which would 
simplify concepts and instigate revisions to the Ethical Action worksheet 
might also serve to reduce the tlme.it takes to complete the lesson. 

Mode . It is suggested that because of the modeling done on the tape 
for this lesson, the tape and teacher mode be retained. However, the Teacher's 
Manual would be revised to suggest ttiat, depending upon the individual class, 
the teacher might want to conduct the class and have the students read the 
modeling from the script. It might be stated that in the past this practice 
has been known to enhance student participation. 

Objectives . It has been recommended in earlier lessons that the require 
ment for students to recall the four areas affected by an action be dropped. 
If this is done, objective 1 and the test item covering it would be 
revised so that it does not Imply that the students are to know the four areas 
of effects and calls upon the Siiudeat to indicate consideration of the total 
effect of a student-generated action on the person acting. 

It is further recommended that objective 2 be revised to an activity ob- 
jective in which the students identify rather than recall the three ways to 
get information. It would allow shifting the identify activity from Lesson 
6 to this lesson, and eqxialize the times for the lessons. Changes in this 
lesson have reduced its completion time considerably. On the other hand. 
Lesson 6 has many activities and is too long. 

Part 1 . This part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 2 . This part would remain essentially unchanged except to reflect 
those changes made to the Consider Self section of the worksheet. The change 
would consist of having the students note the total effect on self for each 
action idea in each of the four areas. The area headings would be deleted, 
but would be retained as part of the directions as shown below: 
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STEP 3: CONSIDER SELF AND OTHERS 

Think of the effects on yourself for each action idea. Ask 
yourself what might happen to your values, feelings, health 
and safety, and possessions if you did each action. Use words 
or signs (+, Q) to record what the total effect on s. If 
might be: 



ACTION 1 ACTION 2 



ACTION 3 



The modeling on the tape would be changed to reflect this, A sentence might 
also be added to indicate that all four areas are important considerations 
and must be given full attention. The purpose would be to preclude any dis- 
cussion that might indicate that any area or areas are always absolutely more 
important than others in all situations. Also, the Teacher's Manual might 
contain suggestions for modeling that would be more relevant to nonwhite, non- 
middle class, urban students. 

Part 3, This part would remain essentially unchanged except for the 
second case study (Beverly) on old page 31, It is suggested that the study 
be revised to remove it from "home" context and not put parents at odds with 
each other. This would remove the danger of having students bring into the 
discussion their own family experience, which could be construed by some 
parents as an invasion of the privacy of the home. Perhaps, the study could 
show an action as having two different, though not necessarily opposite, 
effects on two friends, 

Part_4, This part vouLd rem^:.n essentially unchanged. 

Part 5 , This part v^ould remain essentially unchanged, except that the 
Teacher's Manual would be revised to make it clear that role taking is a 
way to get information as well as che two methods covered in the lesson, 

P^^_6, This part would be revised to iaclude the identification ac- 
tivity now in Lesson 6, in which the character Henry models the ways to get 
the information. This would include only the opening sentences of Henry's 
monologue^ it would not include the modeling. This would be retained in 
Lesson 6 to prepare students for considering their own action ideas. 

Also, a sxnnmary sentence would be added to the Teacher's Manual to in- 
dicate that students are not yet ready to do any kind of judging of ideas, 
because they have not finished Step 3, which they will "do in the next lestson. 
Also, the Manual would be revised to indicate to the teacher that if he/she 
has decided not to check the student worksheets (for reasons of privacy) 
she/he should have students do a self-check or have another classmate check 
to ensure that it has been completed correctly; in this case that the effects- 
on-self section is complete for all three action ideas. 
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Final recommendations: 

General > The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated intc 
the lesson along with the additions noted below. 

In part 2 the Consider self modeling of the Henry character woxild be 
changed to provide modeling for one action idea only. The modeling wotild 
retain consideration of each effects Sirea, but references to plxisses or 
minuses would be dropped. Modeling for the idea would conclude on a state- 
meat regarding the total effect on self for that idea. Modeling for the 
second idea would begin and then fade out. 

In part 6 the abbreviated taodeling (to be transferred from Lesson 6) 
will be used as a means to have students recall the three ways to get in- 
formation about the possible effects of action on others. The modeling 
will not include references to the four areas and references to plusses 
and minuses will be eliminated. 

Further recommendations: Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations suggested the folUcwing change. 

References to the modeled action idea involving Mr* O'Reiley will 
indicate that he is Eenry's uncle. It woxild seem more feasible for a young 
person to undertake helping the man if he were a relative rather than just 

a neighbor. 

External review. . No changes suggested by reviewers . 
Affirmative action. No change necessary* 

General function and final objectives: 

General function. To review examining potential consequences of actions 
to self and to introduce "examining past experience" and "direct questioniDg 
as techniques which may be employed in addition to role taking to gather in- 
formation about the points of view and feelings of others. 

Objectives. 

1. To indicate consideration of possible overall effects of a student- 
generated action idea on the person acting. 

2. To be able to recall the names of the three course-given ways 
for gathering information about the points of view/ feelings of 
others: role taking, examining past experience, and asking 
directly. (Tested) 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide practice and application in considering the 

possible effects of actions on others and in considering peneral 
effects of actions. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To indicate consideration of .possible effects of a student- 
generated action idea in four areas (values, feelings, health 
and safety, n^-i possessions) on the other persons invol\'ed. 



2. To be able to identify use of course-given techniques for 
gathering information about possible effr cts of actions on 
o thers . 

3. To be able to recall what you do in definition of strategy 
Step 3, Consider Self and Others, as (a) Think of effects 
on self; (b) Think of effects on others; and (c) Think 

of general effects. 

4. To be able to recall what is a^Kr-r^ ^hen thinking of general 
effects of an action: What mig.'^": hanpen if everyone did this 
action? 

5. To be able to apply the question for general effects when re- 
viewing possible effects of a specific student-gererated ac- 
tion idea. 

6. To be able to demonstrate use of techniques in gathering 
information about potential effects of actions on the others 
involved. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Ef f ev-'tiveness : 

Objective 1 was measured by the same unit test item (II-6) used to measure 
objective 1 of Unit II, Lesson S. See that Analysis Narrative and Recommend- 
ations for student performance on the item. 

Objective 3 was measured by test item I, 1, c. The results showed all 
classes definitely improving with a very high level of final achievement for 
three (2-1, 3-1, 3-2); high for two (4-1, 9-1); moderate to high for one (7-l)j 
and moderate for two (5-1, 5-2). Final achievement levels varied within the 
responses for the remaining classes: class 6-1 was very high^for "consider 
effects on self and others" but only moderate for "general effects;" class 8-1 
was high for "self and others" but onlv mcderate for "eeneral effects." 
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Objective 4 was measured by test item I, 3. For this item six classes 
(2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) showed definite improvement with high final 
achievement levels for two (2-1, 3-2), moderate for three (3-1, 8-1, 9-1) and 
low for 6-1. Three clrsses (4-1, 5-1, 7-1) showed no improvement and one 
class (5-2) showed a decrement, with all having very low levels of final 
achievement • 

In one class (2-1) the teacher reported that he felt the students under- 
stood the concept of effects on others and general effects. In five other 
classes (5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the teachers reported that they felt the 
students grasped the concept of general effects* Only one teacher (7-1) felt 
that students did not understand the idea of general effects. 

Objective 2 was an activity objective and was not measured. However, a 
review of student responses for the exercise in Part 3 which covers the ob- 
jective indicated that the objective was achieved in most classes. 

Objective 6, being an activity objective, was also not measured. A review 
of the student responses to worksheet 15 in Part 4, which covers the objective, 
showed that* in 7 of the 10 classes, almost all students responded for at least 
one action idea. Of the three remaining classes (3-1, 3-2, 7-1) half the students 
responded in 3-1 and 3-2. In 7-1 almost~all students had no responses on the 
worksheet 

Presentation : 

Time. Lesson times varied from low of 29 miuates (5-1) to a high of 50 
minutes (2-1). In two classes (7-1, 8-1) the teachers reported using 45 minutes. 
In three classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1) the teachers reported using 38 minutes (the 
observer reported 41 minutes for 3-2). In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
used 35 minutes (though the observer reported 6-1 using 46 minutes and 9-1 
using 39 minutes). One teacher (2-1) complained that the lesson was too long. 

Mode. Most teachers used the tape and teacheir mode as prescxibed by the 
manuals 

Student behavior . It was reported that the students worked on-task in 
the observed classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 9-1) though the observer said that in 
the last class half the students talked among themselves as they worked on the 
written assignments. In one class (6-1) the teacher reported that the students 
seemed interested in what was occurring. 

Teacher-recoPHnended changes; One teacher (2-1) recommended reducing the 
lesson time by eliminating the closing part or reducing some other part. In 
two classes (5-1, . 2) the teacher felt that the directions for the general effects 
exercise on study book page 32 needed to be clarified and the concept needed 
to be reenforced. 
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Part 1^ Get ready > In three classes (4-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated 
this part especially good with one (4-1) reporting that the students enjoyed it. 
No other pertinent data. 

Part 2, Think of effects on others — review of ways. In three classes 
(4-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part especially good with one (4-1) re- 
port ijig that the students enjoyed it. In two of the observed classes (6-1, 
9-1) half the students raised their hands to volunteer answers (even though 
half the tclass in 9-1 talked during the tape presentation) . In all four of the 
observed classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1, 9-1) the volunteers called on answered correctly. 

Part 3. riiink of effects on others — modeling . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) 
the teachers rated this part as being especially good. In two of the observed 
classes, all of 3-2 and most of 3-1, the students reported that they responded 
correctly to the modeling. During this part, the teacher in one class (9-1) 
wrote the consideration guidelines (+ = positive; - = negative; 0 = no efferts) 
on the chalkboard. A teview of the student responses to the exercise in this 
part, calling on students to identify the ways used to get information about 
the effects of an action on others showed that in all but two of the classes 
(5-1, 7-1) most of the students responded correctly to the modeling. The few 
omissions were mostly for "ask directly" and "past experience." Of the two 
classes 5-1 had about half the responses missing; 7-1 had almost all the 
responses missing. A few of those that responded missed "past experience" and/ 
or ''ask directly." In two of the observed classes (3-1, 9-1) this part took 
six minutes. In the others (3-2, 6-1) it took seven. 

Part 4, Think of Effects on others — personal action ideas (worksheet 15.) 
In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good. In 
two classes (3-1, 2) the teacher was called on to clarify directions: in one 
case two students asked questions about what to write in the "rays used" column 
on Worksheet 15. Another asked if sh^ could use the term "friends" in general 
in her "others" column instead of specifying particular people. In one class 
the teacher felt the students needed more time than wap recommended in 
the Teacher's Manual. In one class (6-1) the students were attentive despite 
the noise from other classes In the room. The teacher (6-1) circulated checking 
the students' work and scheduled a make-up session for those who had missed the 
previous lesson. 

A review of the section of worksheet 15 where the students recorded the 
possible effects of their action ideas on others showed that in all but three 
classes (5-1, 5-2, 7-1) most of the students completed the worksheet for three 
action ideas, with a few responding to only one or two ideas and some failing 
to list names in the "others" column or the initials of the information getting 
techniques in the "ways used" column. In two (5-1, 5-2) of the three classes 
mentioned, about half of the students did not respond. Those who did, registered 
effects for only one or two ideas. Again, a few did not list names of "others" 
or "ways used." In two of the observed classes (3-2 and 6-1) this part took 13 
minutes. In the other two (3-1, 9-1) it took 10 minutes and 9 minutes respectively. 
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Part 5, Think of general effects — examination (study book page 32,) 
In classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good. In 
one class (9-1) two students mocked the tape but were ignored by the rest of 
the class. No other pertinent data.. 

Part 6. Think of general effects — case studies (study book page 32) . 
In three classes (2-1, 6-1, 8-1) the teachers rated this part as especially 
good. In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher felt the instructions for the 
e:;cercise on study book page 32 were confusing to the students and needed to 
be clarified. In one class (3-1) the teacher felt the part was too easy, 
although, according to the observer, the students in dealing with case study 
2 concluded that the general effects would be mostly "good" even though the 
various effects offered by individuals were "bad." The teacher accused the 
class of not listening. In one class (4-1) the teacher felt the students 
needed more time than suggested to respond to the cases. In one class (8-1) 
the discussion was reported as being very good. 

A review of the student materials indicater? that even though not di- 
rected to do so by the tape, most students in most classes did w*:ice down 
a response. A third to two thirds did in four classes (3-1, 5-1, 5-2, 9-1) . 
Almost all students did in three other classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1). In three of 
the observed classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1) the discussions took 4 to 5 minutes. 
In 9-1 it took 9 minutes. All four observed classes discussed both case studie.*;. 

Part 7^ Think of general effects — personal action idea s (worksheet 15). 
In one class (6-1) the teacher considered this part especially good. In one 
class (3-1) after two minutes of recording general effects for their action 
idea, two students were not finished. The teacher asked them to finish at 
home. 

A review of the general effects section of the students' worksheets 
showed that in all but three of the classes (5-2, 7-1, 9-1) a great majority 
of the students responded to three action ideas. Of the three classes, in 
5-1 two thirds responded to three ideas while most of the rest responded to 
only two; in 7-1 only 3 of 18 students responded at all; in 9-1 about two 
thirds responded while most of the rest did not respond at all. 

Part 8, Close lesson . In the classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated 
this part as especially good. Three of the four observed classes (3-1, 3-2, 
9-1) took 4 minutes* to complete this part. The fourth (6-1) took 11 minutes. 
A review of the student materials for this class, however, showed that the 
vast majority (28 of 34) had no responses. In five of the remaining clases 
(2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 8-1) most of the students responded correctly. In 5-1 
and 7-1 almost none responded; in 5-1 only one half responded; in 9-1, only 
a third responded. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations ; 

Time . The main reason for the time problem in the lesson seems to be 
the amount taken to compile the Consider Others section of the worksheet. 
However, changes being suggested for considering the four effects areas in 
Unit II would instigate changes in the use of this section of the worksheet • 
The revisions woxild simplify the worksheet, the modeling and the directions 
and consequently reduce the time needed to complete the part. See Part:s 3 
and 4 for suggestions as to how these would be accomplished. 

Mode. Again because of the extensive modeling provided in this lesson, 
it is recommended that the tape and teacher mode be retained. ^However, the 
Manual could be revised to suggest that, if desired, the teacher might con- 
duct the class and have the students read the modeling from the script. 

Objectives . It has been recommended in an earlier lesson that the re- 
quirement for the students to recall the four areai affected by an action 
be dropped. If this is done, objective 1 (and the test item covering it) 
would be revised so that it does not imply that the students are to know 
the four areas of effects. It should call upon the student to indicate consider- 
ations of the total effect of a student-generated action idsa on the other 
persons involved. 

It is also recommended that objective 2 be dropped from this lesson and 
moved forward to Lesson 5. This would significantly reduce the time to com- 
plete this lessouo See the preliminary recommendations for Unit III; Lesson 5. 

Part 1, This part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 2 . Thxs part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 3 ^ This part would be revised to change the modeling of a person 
considering the four areas of effects on others. First, the sections of 
the modeling which call for students to identify the information-getting 
techniques being used would be dropped and moved to Lesson 5. Second, the 
modeling would be simplified to have the person concluding with the total 
effect of the action rather than recording plusses and minuses for each area. 
Also, the Teacher's Manual might suggest case modeling more relevant to nonwhite. 
nonmiddle-class, urban students. 

Part 4 , Revisions for this part woxild involve the worksheet's for- 
mat and directions^ and the directions on the tape and in the Teacher's Manual. 
Changes suggested for the worksheet are shown below: 

2. Think of the effects on the values, feelings, health and safety, 
and possessions of others for each action idea. Get information 
by role taking, examining past experience, and asking r!:i^ person. 

A. List the names of the others involved in each acti :- -ea. 
Use the back of the sheet if you need more space. 
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B» Use as many ways as you can to get information about the 
possible effects on each person. List the ways you used: 
RT = Role take; EP'= Examine past experience; A = Ask. 

C. Use signs (+, 0 ) to show what the total effects might 
for each person. 

ACTION 1 

Others Total Effect Ways used 



ACTION 2 

Others Total Effect Ways used 



ACTION 3 

Others Total Effect Ways used 



Part 5. This part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 6. This part would be revised to change the directions for the 
case study exercise. Instead of responding to both cases at once, students 
would be asked to do number one. Then the teacher would lead a discussion 
regarding effects — class would conclude that effects are mostly good or bad. 

Then, students would be asked to do the second case study, and the pro- 
cess wuld be repeated. It is felt that since the Consider Others activity 
would be short, students should be able to do both cases. In fact, all observed 
classes did do both cases. 

At the end of the discussion, the teacher would have the students c^ose 
th r books and give a short quiz. ^Vhat question do you ask when thinking 
of general effects of an action?" Then the teacher would give feedback. 
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For teachers who feel students still do not understand the concept, a 
few additional case studies would be provided in the Teacher's Manual. These 
would include cases that would be .sore relevant to nonwhite, nonmiddle-class, 
urban students* 

Part 1 • This part woxild remain essentially the same, except that at 
this point, a direction would be added to have the teacher check the students' 
worksheets to see that the Consider Others and Consider General Effects sec- 
tion are filled in. Of course, if the teacher has decided not to check the 
papers for privacy /reasons, the students woxild be called upon to do a self- 
check or have a classmate check their papers. A graphic in the manual would 
call attention to this to assure that it be done -before going on to the Close 
Lesson part. 

Part 8. This part would remain essentially unchanged. It is difficult 
to determine why many classes did not respond. Perhaps the lesson was too long 
and they were too tired. Perhaps they were sure of the answers and didn't 
feel a need to respond. The results of the unit test item covering this in- 
dicates that that might have been the case. 

Final r ecommendat ions ; 

General . The preliminary recommendations above will be incorporated 
into the lesson along with the additions noted below. 

Further recommendations: Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations suggested the following changes. 

Modeling for part 3 will be abbreviated to show the model using one ci 
the ways to get information about possible effects on others. The modeling 
will end with the narrator indicating that the person would have gone on to 
use other ways as necessary to get as much information as possible about the 
effects of each action ci: erch "other" involved. 

B. The directions for filling out the student worksheet for Consider 
C hers will be presented in a tone which is less formal, more conversa- 
tional* 

C. A statement will be added to the worksheet and the audio tape to 
advise the students to use initials instead of names for the "others" 
considered, if they feel a need to retain the anonymity of these "ethers". 

D. References to the modeled action idea involving Mr. O'Reiley will 
indicate that he is Henry's uncle. It would seem more feasible for a young 
person to undertake helping the man if he were a relative rather than just 
a neighbor. 

External review. No changes suggested by reviewers. 
Affirmative action. No change necessary. 
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Final objectives and general functions: 



General function. To provide practice and application in consider- 
ing the possible effects of actions on others and in considering possible 
general effects of actions. 

Objectives: 



1. To indicate consideration of possible overall effects of a student- 
generated action idea on the other persons involved. 

2. To be able to recall the three things which are done in strategy 
step 3, Consider Self and Others: 

a. Think of effects on self 

b. Think of effects on others 

c. Think of general effects (Tested) 

3. To be able to recall what is asked when thinking of possible 
general effects of an action: What might happen if everyone 
did this action? (Tested) 

4. To be able to apply the question for general effects when reviewing 
possible effects of a specific student-generated action idea. 
(Tested) 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide instruction and practice in the use of Step 4, 
Judge, and Step 5, Act. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to recall the things you do to carry out Step 4, 
Judge: a) Be objective; b) Review and summarize information; 
and c) Change or reject. 

2. To be able to identify the three course-giveu ways of being 
objective. 

3. To be able to recall "select" and "commit" as the first two 
parts of the Act step. 

4. To consider reformulation of action ideas judged to be not 
ethical . 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Objective 1 was measured by unit test item I, 1, d. Results showed 
that all but one class definitely improved in that item with the one class 
(5-2) showing definite improvement for the "review and summarize" and 
the "change or reject" substeps, but a slight decrement in the "be 
objective" substep. Final achievement levels varied between clcsses and for 
the substeps in classes as follows: 2-1 was -high to very high; 5-2, 6-i and 
8-1 was moderate; 3-1 was moderate for "be objective," high for "review and 
summarize" and "change or reject;" 3-2 was moderate for "review and summarize" 
and high for the other two; 4-1 was low for "review and summarize," and moder- 
ate for the other two; 5-1 was low for "be objective" and moderate for the 
other two; 7-1 was high for "be objective," and moderate. for the others; and 

8- 1 was high for "change o- reject," and moderate for the others. 

Objective 3 was measured by unit test item I, 1, 3. Again, results showed 
all but one class definitely improving in this item.. The one class (5-2), 
showed only a slight improvement in the "select and commit" substep and a 
decrement in the "persevere" substep. Final achievement was very, high for 
three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2); moderate for five classes .(4-1, 5-1, 6-1, 8-1, 

9- 1); and mixed for the remaining two as follows: 5-2 was moderate for "select 
and commit," lew for "persevere;" 7-1 was moderate for "select and commit" 

and high for "persevere." Note that some could recall the "persevere" substep, 
e\'en though it was not taught. 

Dbjeciiive 2 was not measured, but a review of the student materials 
for Part 2, which elicited an identification of the ways to be objective, 
showed that in half the classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 9-1) almost all students 
responded. In two classes (6-1,-8-1) two thirds responded. Of the remaining 
classes, a half (5-1) to two-thirds (5-2, 8-1) did not respond. Hardly any 
responded in 7-1. 
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Objective 4, also an activity objective, was covered in the activities 
in Part A. Some indication that students considered changing ideas judged to 
be not ethical may be inferred from a review of their worksheets, which showed 
tliat in all the classes, all but a few checked the ideas that had mostly posi- 
tive effects and crossed out those which did not have mostly positive effects. 

One teacher (2-1) reported that the lesson was generally well-accept- 
defined and explained. Two others (3-1, 3-2, 7-1) reported that the students 
did not have any traxjble in understanding the Judge step. Another ;9-l) feit 
that the students had enough information to judge their ideas. 

Presentations 

Tl^e. Most classes completed the lesson in about 35 minutes or less. 
One class (8-1) took 45 minutes, but the lesson was interrupted constantly 
by outside disruptions^ One other class (7-1) took 50 minutes, but there is 
no indication why. Perhaps the teacher was reporting session time, not duration 
of the lesson. One teacher (5-1 and 2) felt that although he completed it in 
thirty minutes, more time than that was needed. 

Mode. Most teachers used the Tape Mode for most parts of the lesson. 
In one class (4-1) the teacher used and followed thfi script verbatim because 
of an inoperative tape recorder. 

Student behavior . In one of the observed classes (6-1) the students were 
reported as being attentive and working on-task. In the other (8-1) constant 
interruption caused a "usually quiet class" to talk among themselves and be 
distracted from the lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes . One teacher (4-1) suggested that the Teacher's 
Manual be revised early in the imit to wam teachers that some students may 
choose ideas which may take a long time to act on. Another (5-2) suggested 
that worksheet 15 be made a part of the study book because students always 
had trouble finding it for each session. One teacher (9-1) passed on a sug- 
gestion from a student that perhaps a film could be substituted for the tape 
occasionally. In three classes (5-1, 5-2, 6-1) the teacher suggested that the 
Judge and Act steps be presented in two separate sessions. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this 
part as especially good. No other pertinent data. 

Part 2, Step 4, Judge — be objective' '(worksheet 15, study bo ok page 10). 
In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers ratea this part as especially good. In 
one class (5-2) the teachers reported that the directions seemed difficult for 
the class. This oay be borne out by the fact that half t' - class did not re- 
spond to the Identification exercise. However, the sa-te teacher did not re- 
port this diff icultyfor his other class (5-1) in which two-thirds of the. 
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students did not respond. With the exception of two other classes (8-1, for 
which two-thirds of the responses were missing, and 7-1, for which almost all 
the responses were missing) most of the students in all the other classes re- 
sponded. In 8-1 tae students were interrupted three times during the part by 
public address announcements which may have caused the lack of response. .In 
7-1, the students rarely responded in writing, doing most of the activities 
orally. Note that in these classes (again, with the exception of class 7-1) 
most of the students did select a way to be objective by encircling it on 
page 3 of worksheet 15 as directed. 

Part 3^ Step 4, Judge — review and summarize (worksheet 15) . In two 
classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good. In one 
class (5-1) the teacher reported that directions were too difficult for the 
students, although two- thirds of the class did respond to item two 
of the Judge step on worksheet 15 for at least one action idea. In one class 
(8-1) the students talked among themselves and the teacher turned off the tape, 
called for quiet and explained the substep. Although the observer reported 
the students working onr-task, about a third did not respond to item 2 of Step 4 
on the worksheet. In the other classes (except 7-1) most of the students re- 
sponded to this section of the worksheet for at least one action idea^ 

Part 4, Step 4, Judge — change or reject (worksheet 15) . In one class 
(9-1) the teacher rated this part especially good. In 5-2 the teacher re- 
ported that the instructions were too difficult, though responses indicated 
that the students generally responded on the worksheet. This teacher also 
reported that the part was interrupted by a. fire drill. A review of all e 
materials indicated that most of the students in all the classes responde 
the worksheet, though one teacher (6-1) reported that she spent additional 
time explaining the concepts in class. Also, in another class (8-1), the 
students talked among themselves and were interrupted by an announcement. In 
another class (9-1) the teacher stopped the tape and reinforced the tape ex- 
planation. 

Part 5^ Step 4, Judge — check quiz . In one class (9-1) the teacher rated 
this part as especially good. Again, the teacher in 5-1 reported that directions 
were difficult. Also, the class was interrupted by an announcement. In another 
class (8-1) the teacher turned off the tape because the students were talking 
and explained what they woxild be asked. As the students responded another 
teacher entered the room and the class was disrupted for two minutes. When 
the tape was resumed, the students talked among themselves. 

A review of the student materials showed that in six classes (2-1, 3-1, 
3-2, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) most of the students responded to the quiz. In one class 
(8-1) only half the students responded. In the rest (5-1, 5-2, 7-1) two-thirds 
did not respond. 

Part 6, Step 5, Act — select and commit (worksheet 15) . Again, one 
teacher (5-1) reported that the directions were diffictilt. In the observed 
classes (6-1, 8-1) this part took 8 and 10 minutes respectively, though the 
latter class was interrupted three times (for 4 minutes) by students and a 
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teacher entering the classroom. In addition, this class talked among them- 
selves and the teacher had to stop the tape and call for order*; 

A review of the student worksheets showed that in all but two classes 
(5-2, 7-1) most of the students responded for the four entries called for. 

In some cases in many of the classes, the commitment statement did not 
relate either to the action ideas or the situation on page 1 of the work- 
sheet. This might indicate that the original situations were resolved prior 
to this step, and the students were working on another problem. It's not 
possible to determine whether they did this on their own or at the teacher's 
direction. 

Part 7, Close lesson . The teaciier in 5-2 reported that directions were 
difficult though there are none in this part. One teacher (6-1) took 8 minutes 
to close the lesson, according to the observer. This teacher also took an 
extra class period to discuss and explain further the Judge and Act steps o 
Another teacher (8-1) reported that the lesson would be reviewed again, because 
the lesson had been interrupted so many times. One teacher (9-1) checked 
the worksheets for each student action and noted it in his notebook. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prel-fm1nary Recommendations ; 

Time . In most classes time did not seem a problem, though one teacher 
felt more time was needed, another scheduled a separate session to further 
explain the two steps, and two others suggested splitting the lesson. It is 
felt that the simplified method of recording effects recommended for Lesson 
6, will facilitate accomplishing the Judge step in thia lesson and thereby 
shorten it. In addition, changes have been recommended for the lesson which, 
though they will not shorten it, will allow a teacher to increase the in- 
struction for the Judge step, if felt necessary, and also indicate a break- 
point for splitting the lesson. The instructions in the Teacher's Manual 
will reflect these changes. 

Mode. The lesson is most appropriately delivered by the teacher using 
the tape for those parts which contain modeling. This will be the suggested 
presentation mode. However, the audio tape would also be provided as an op- 
tion for those parts which do not contain modeling. 

Parr 1. This part will be revised to have the students review their 
vjorksheets to determine whether their situations have changed, so that the 
actions proposed are no longer necessary or relevant. If so, they will be 
called upon to rethink their way through the strategy up to this point and 
recorci in abbreviated form their new situations, questions, etc. 

Part 2 . This part will have students refer to the new page in Unit III, 
Lesson 2 which contains the strategy substeps, instead of page 10. Other 
than chis, the part will remain essentially unchanged. 
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Part 3 ^ This part will be revised as necessary to reflect rhe changed 
method used to record the projected effects of an action on self and others. 
The part will also be revised to include in the Teacher's Manual a remedial 
exercise which the teacher woxild use if he/she felt that students still did 
not understand the concepts in review anZ summarize. The exercise would be 
a sample Ethical Action Worksheet showing the effects of a particular action. 
The teacher, working on the chalkboard, would have students review and sum- 
marize the worksheet and respond to the question asked regarding the effects 
being mostly good. This would be done prior to the students doing it for their 
own action ideas. 

Part 4 > This part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 5 . This part would remain essentially xmchanged except that the 
teacher would be called upon to check the Judge step section of worksheet 15. 
If, for privacy's sake, the teacher has decided not to look at the worksheets, 
the students will be called upon to do a self-check or have a classmate check 
their worksheet. 

Also, the Teacher's Manual would 'i'::.cate the end of this part as a 
breakpoint if it is felt there is not enough time to complete the Act step 
instruction. 

Part 6. This part will remain essentl "^.ly unchanged except for the 
Act portion of the worksheet which would eliminate the need for writing out 
the commitment statement* Though this was not pinpointed as the cause for 
the part taking as long as it did, many of the statements were not relevant, 
or were just another way of saying, "I promise." Some said, "I promise to 
persevere." Also experience has shown that students take a long. time to 
write something out. The worksheet might look like this: 

STEP 5: Act 

1. Select one action to carry out. Write the nimber cf that action 
in the blank in the following sentence. 

I promise myself that it will carry out action number . 



2. Commit yourself to doing this action by signing below. Then, 
ask someone to sign as a witness. 

DATE SIGNATURE 



WITNESS 



Lesson directions should be changed to fit this format. 

Part 7 . This part would remain essentially unchanged, except that 
teachers would be called upon to check the worksheets for the Act step. If 
the teacher has decided not to check the sheets for privacy's sake, the 
students would be disked to do a self-check or have a classmate check their 
worksheet. 
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Finai recommendations : 

General s The preliminary recoiaaiendations above will be incorporated 
into the lesson vrith the exception noted velow. 

Part l.will be revised to include directions to the teacher for handling 
instances in which students action ideas are no longer relevant or necessary 
because their original problem sit^.r-ttion has changed. If only a few students 
are involved, the teacher will consult with them individually and have them 
either generate ideas for a new situation or pretend that the original situ- 
ation still exists. If most of the students are affected, the teacher would 
take time on a class basis. In either caise, the students would take any 
new ideas through the strategy up to this point. 

Further recommendations . Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations suggested the following changes: 

A. In Part 2 the modeling and identification activity for the three 
ways to get information will be deleted because the identification objective 
has been dropped from the lesson. In lieu of identifying the three ways 

to get inforroation about effects on others, the students will be aslied to 
recall them, an objective which is covered in Lesson 5. 

B. Part 4 will be revised so that the language used to complete this 
phase of the Judge step will parallel that used in Unit II. 

External review . No changes suggested by reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives: 



General function . To provide instruction and practice in the use of 
Step 4, Judge, and Step 5, Act. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to recall the three things which are done in strategy 



2. To be able to recall "select" and "commit" as the first two things 
which are done in strategy step 5, Act. (Tested) 

3. To consider reformulation of action ideas judged to be net ethical. 




Step 4, Judge: 



a. Be objective 

b. Review and summarize information 

c. Change or reject 



(Tested) 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide instruction and practice in the use of strategy 
Step 6: Evaluate. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To be able to recall the things you do when you use Step 6 
of the strategy. Evaluate: (a) examine the action; (b) re- 

. view use of strategy; and (c) consider the value. 

2. To be able to state what uses can be made of the information 
gathered in the Evaluate step (i.e., to help one act in the 
future in a way that shows that value; and, to help one use 
the strategy better). 

3. To demonstrate use of Step 6 in evaluating a completed per- 
sonal action which was carried out after application of the 
five preceding steps. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness: 

Objective 1 was measured by Unit test item I, 1, f . The results indicated 
that all but two classes (5-2, 6-1) showed definite improvement in recalllj^ 
the three substeps of strategy Step 6, Evaluate. These classes showed a Issss 
from pre to post test- Levels of final achievement on this item varied be- 
tween classes and for the Pubitems as follows: one class (3-2) was very 
to high; two (2-1, 3-1) were very high; one (8-1) was moderate; 4-1, 5-2, 
6-1 were low for •'consider the value," but moderate for the other two; 5-1 xaas 
high for "examine the action,** but moderate for the other two; 7-1 and 9-1 were 
moderate for "consider the value," but high for the other two. 

Objective 2 was oi^sured by item I, 4. Results showed only four classy 
3-1, 3-2, 5-1) definitely improving in listing ways to use the evaluate 
information. For these, the levels of final achievement were mixed: modersase 
for 3-1 and 3-2; for ^1, very low for "use strategy better," high for "futnrs 
show of value;" for 5-1, very low for "use strategy better," moderate for 
future show of value.'' 

Three classes (5-1, 7-1, 8-1) showed no improvement with very low levels 
of final achievement . The other three were mixed: 4-1 showed a loss for 
use strategy better,' 'itat definite improvement in "future show of value;" 
final achievement was «C7 low. Class 6-1. also had a very low level of final 
achievement, showing iciprovement in "use strategy," but definite improve- 
ment in future show TTalue." Class 9-1 showed no improvement in "use 
strategy" with a very level of final achievement; however, it showad 
definite improvement is. "show the value " with a low level of final achievement." 
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Ob^assrive 3 xs an actiurty ob^ctive aail ^^ence \ras not measured. How- 
ggpT, anwiew of student niHiHi faW indicated ciiat in most classes;, rhe ob— 
j5-Et±ro^«re achieared. See raxts 3^ 4, and f ye^cm. 

Zi^CTrree classes (3-1, 3—2^ '^-l) tiie te<«^lders reported that rhe^ studfiSEH 
drg^ Trmr ttt^ve au>/ pr oblems miwi-^^ the >srts of the Evaluate ^saiep. 3cc 
i=L. tMcrtttiner classes (5-1 and 2) rhe- rfc-rH^hPT rey ji:L ed that: the srmferts coae- 
faaedL^^afBt Judge 3ni Evaluate^ scesxs . In anot^ ar' class (7—1) the t:eacher fe2r 
had trouble >uL'rgJUi^ s^i^tlt er t't^ i^a^ea that the Evalnat3£ step 
HsBSc^ last two r^m'i ^im^i g : w i > i - > -F-->Tt*^ the students; the former 
rhey "diim't do the -aanrk^ the ia~rr. :Because they "react to sitxiatiairrts 

"Trff* cla«i&' ^(^1) the > Fwlrvi f eir -riae':: rtrp or gani zartion of the lessoca: 
Jsead ra^ssee in tflsaccer pres«eS3a:t±on a:zKi s^sdeent: ability to folios? rhe lesmu 

-^.^aii, hi I in ?— £ alEso said tfee m \n^t^m\ c r r n^ rin trouble filling ±n work- 
^3»erfr 15* lax crae caass (4-i)' ^ne tMssrstEr r.i*aDrted that the lesson -was taic- 
ci-^ 5andtro~rhe DorfLss^ 




. Jfcgb£> 'rg=CT»g J ■ ■ ■Ihpti -o/^ -gaffii .lesssfcCn tzL 35 minutes or less. One 
XeMf^j^ {l^lj rspxx^ed usiaM^^ iiiTiaw i ^&1) reported using ^5 minutaes-, 

b«a±rT^*s ^H<a * t u*j i— r wwii i or^ i^nhL^j — hho tmchei >sed ody 42 minutes and tteat: 
m^ r ^ B ^ "saescB last ftrffP to a fi^tLty tape pla^wer ami four minutes were ..ost due. 
^> xSbsi interrrzptirms . 

Most rprirhegg^' oed the Tape Mode. 

beha^qgcr^ "Xn tao r*i:»«<u^ (6—1^ 9—1) the teacher reparasi tfa^ 
r.r«& ss&dests responded vkEZI. In one. class (B—Zi Jie observer repomer^ Th?-- 
txbr ^i wkwvt-c liscened: aim -vorlced on-rtask* In cme class (4-1) they tzBsa^d 
ffnaaE qli'nisftl ves at the Iscgixming of tiie lesscm and the teacher called for 



T?=^rher-recommpTnipif ciMBges . In one class (8-1) the teacher suggestsS 
thsrtte lesson be c haM^e d 3P that it is not assumed t±at the students will 
carry on: the action* Im mme caops in the time that elapsed between the 
pro cJM. SBa± the acticou t^e^problem resolved itself with no action on the 
sliiiIhii ^» part • 

InSi lA^'* 

^gr: Get ready Csbmt book page 10) . In two classes (2-1, 9-1) the? 
teaoBTrCBted this p aTT aai ■■ti> e ci ally good* In one class (4-1) the teacher 
stapsBsr^e tape and caZHos: *tiie ciLass to order (they were talking among tJbemr 
seises^ While the taje^as pl ay-fug , this teacher wrote the substeps en th^ 
ch7fHiTr«nrP, In another ilJiju (8-11) the teacher also wrote the substeps on 
the- "■■iw This teachear^BE r roiiTn e with a defective tape player and lost 
6 m±azt^= before the stoaeacs rrmlri locate another machine * 
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Bart: 2y Piansase of eva1-naffftrtw> and uafe^of infonaatioa > One^:i:eacher (9-1) 
:i:^feedr±hi» jxart aas especially apod. All the other teachers reported no 
pPt^tbsms-iMitii tibcs psr^ In on^ class (4-£0 the observer reported that the 
^ mlpn ts ^raTk<=^ aaong tSxemseJb^es as the tesscher wrote the ways to use the 
-^ ^^flnarton informmitlon aa 1±e ihnfrrd. No ojsiier pertinent data. 

^Sart 3, TDfiitiir tihe actioii:worksheet.-15) , In one class QB-l) the 
m'rfi.lg'i rated tfi&s It «uii as i iiii i F illy gonri^ ATT the other teachers reporter 
-OT [iiiin I'Mj wiA tte: paft:. Si ocse class ^f^l) raciteacher was reported re- 
^Ctasiai^^nBi r fyr^fTc ig rhf* il hwii tla i ns , Thr iit1i m ' s:rtook one nHimf o to fill on^ 
flS&^j«SL3£i^ of M — T^s Ii e^T ■ lit the same cfSass: one student what ethical 

I»ilTI**"i: gav>R^tiie TTwma e defrni! fim^ Ttt the otfer o bserve d class 
(8^^ "tife teKber Asked tfee^^aiaeacs taxole— play in their heads whaz wotdLd 
hav^iagiWitf if tliey hatf-donesane of their ^ r Uimh > She felt -thane t±Be students 
d i rh i^ affrmflly carry ooc: the aciinn. Howbjee:; she did not feel t±Bt: r h - fg 
csLusBdz^OfT -psa^ljms iir i»HVi'sr?iffMt^ia the diaaect-ons^ A review ox the^stndent 

9-l)iaata«r^El the tileu L\,> . igs g> oofTed . Ic'liii ■"ii. classes (5--1, 8-1) two- 

thiijiu iidf iZ&s class responted:;: :2si ^1 very^j^c-^ssponded. 

^grrA> Reiiagg of gtraegegy CaBBfcsbegtiJSU ATI the teachers ^scrted no 
prc«t«pi«5^ t*is part, in co^ i M iiiimAuL :i "7j i i . ^C4-l) the teacher tteviewed 
and ^1 ttwili a d the dttoectifltis^ vl3lie «todent: hacrrsBciiile locating ths protion 
of th^i»aadfc«JifeeC refecMi to. Tfais- part: -tooiC3Jnn±nirtes in this (ci«s. In 

the^ujiia^ jHkaci ue£ cLmv (8-1) teacter i7 n 1 1 if f i i1 on and cespeated 

the I lita TTffin i I fmii. This cIsk tes also -fin^i i ir^**-**! by an aimoun™ment 
and :x3beL y HWf her caTTpd ottt off t±e room^ A. tocsL of 4 minutes ws lost. 
Thl5r rl^sffgs Diwfc 15 ^*mt^ to ooKlete the part. 

A ms07 of iSie stmfents'* ^wsksheets showed tist in- four clasps (2-1, 
3-1^ 3--2, -«ir-£> Air alaiDst ^^EZlthe strndents responded. In one class (9-1) 
three qiHrtcra res^nded,, andzSs another (8-1) hair the class responded. 
In another (^ass (6-1) two tirfcrafef of tterclass re^mided, while irt 5-1 and 5-2 
two -tiiirdK: «f fAa tlM8» failpn «t xesprwgrl. In the rjemaining class (7-1) 
hardly aar^tu^aeats respondBo^ 

Part: 5^ Qjaisider xhe iraiae (wrksheet 15) . Ai: of the teachersrxeported 
no problems ^ttr rritis qallL* Hn one observed class (4-1) two studeats asked 
questions ahwttt Ste ^ll^ctioiis and the teacher explsmed. In the cither observed 
class (8-1) taie tacher read: the questions from tfe worksheet and clarified 
the tape d±x3tctixnm^ 

A revdL» of^sacE saaadents worksheets showed that in most classes (2-1, 3-1, 
3-2, 4-1, 6-El, alnst all the students responded. In one class (8-1) 

two thirds m tiaer^ianK respan^^'ed whiles two other classes (5-1 and 2) only 
a third re sp r md a^ ^ tiie remaining class (7-1) only a few responded. 
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UNIT III, LESSON 8 — P2 (Cont'd) 



Part 6, Recall of the three parts of Step 6 . In one class (4-1 the 
teacher rated this part as especially good. All of the other teachers re- 
ported no problems with this part. In one of the observed classes (4-1), 
the teacher had students write down the three substeps (thongh not directed 
to do so by the Manual) and called for volunteers to share responses. The 
responses were correct. In the other class (8-1) the teacher pointed to the 
three substeps she had written on the board as the tape played and then had 
them write down ths three parts. The observer did not indicate that the 
teadier erased the substeps from the board before asking for recall. 

In reviewing the student materials it was noted that evei though not 
directed to do so by the tape, four classes (4-1, 5-2, 6-1, 8-1) had written 
responses for this part. 

Part 7, Close lesson . In one class (2-1) the teacher rated this part 
as especially good. All the other teachers reported no probXem with the part 
as did the observer for the two observed classes (4-1, 8-1). However, the 
students were observed as listening "apathetically" in class 4-1. 

A review of tibe student materials showed that only four classes (2-1, 
5-1, 5-2, 9-1) responded to the quiz calling for the uses of :rhe evaliiation 
information. Of these only one (9-1) had a significant number of responses. 
In the remaining six classes no one responded* In the two o bser ved classes 
(4-1, 8-1) there was no indication that the students were q iiiy.z ed. A review 
of the Teacher's Manual shows a discrepancy ietween the lesson directions for 
the Tape and the Teacher Modes of presentation. The former does not direct 
the teacher to ask the students to recall the uses of the evaluation inform-- 
ation. Thus, .if the teacher used the Tape Mode, as most did, chances are very 
good that the quiz was not conducted. 

RECCmEKDATIONS 
Prelia±aary recommendations : 

Tto.e. Time was not a problem for most teachers. The one taking the 
longest time (42 minutes) lost 6 minutes due ':o a malfunctioning tape player 
and 4 Tninutes due to other interruptions. 

Oblectives . It is suggested that a fourth objective be added. This 
would be an activity objective (or measured, if deemed necessary) which would 
call upon students to identify the two ways in which evaliiation information 
is used. Though objective 2 asks students to recall the ways to use the 
evaluation information, these ways are only talked about now and the students 
only hear about them. They do not see the ways, nor are they called upon to 
apply the information. Albeit, there was a discrepancy in the Teacher's 
Manual which precluded quizzing the students and providing feedback on this 
information, the results of the unit test would indicate that these ways 
werp not taueht -fT> tbp lp<?son. 
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UNIT III^ LESSON 8 ~ P2 (ContM) 



Mode. The teacher mode would seem appropriate fer thisls£s^<?a. Mnce 
there is.^:no modeling. Therafere this mode would be XEcommeii^f In i " Manual, 
However^ optional tape wotcld Be provided as in the current Issftcia. 

Paxr: 1 . This part woimi remain essentially unctengad, eict-^pt tbs^z 
students: -will be referred iaaack to the page of Unit T^ggrm 2 ^ahers 

strategy substeps are listediand not back m page 10 ^aiaich has b^eS 
ed for cisnge in Unit I. 3±rwould be emphasized that an ethir- * . accicrr ^ one 
that hasjnostly good effects on everyone involved, essn. thongt • ^ traits 
situation still remains i mrliaii ged. 

Pfrrr This part womld be revised to add a H t c ut -fTTrrrr=yr ^ &sn=se in 

which tfa&istudents identify^the ways evaltation i-n^n-mrf inTr -r^^ r^ ^T^ mkI. 
The exercise would consist of several briex case studies immtcb: sizsMBts des- 
cribe details of how they axe using the iirformation. Feecfendt wmli bfe 
provided. The exercise would serve to satisfy the new objecti^ e se ujwmm ded 
above. 

3 . This part would be revised to add to the Teacher's in- 
struction which would take into consideration situations ±ErwM*fc^ scndents 
did not or could not complete the action. As the teacher in oam -rifSaJB rfidj, 
those students not completing the action would be called on-«> jftilay che action 
out in their heads and on the basis of that role play, th&y Urfjf,^ - eT*Ei^te in 
this part and Parts 4 and 5. Optional tape would also cover 

Part 4 . This-pait would be revised to reflect those 
strategy steps and substeps; e.g., step one is now "state tir 
The rest of the part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 5 . This part would remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 6. This pau would be revised to clearly specify -tt 
are to write down the three substeps of Step 6 on a separate 
Then, the teacher would provide feedback. 

Part 7> The students would be called upon to write ck:^ c: 3 example of 
information they learned in evaluating their own aaction durzr r .le lesson. 
Examples of how that information might be worded «ruld be gifc-. on the tape. 
Then the_ teacher would provide feedback for the ways the iiEEcasa "irion could ie 
used and^ illustrate each way by calling on the class to shai*-^ ^t^itedr personal 
knowled^ gained as a result of the evaluation. 

The- revision would also ensure that the Teacfer Mode d=sczi.ons and the 
optiortal Tape Mode directions are compatible. 

As a final activity, the teacher would check sach worksheet- ro see that the 
action had been evaluated or, having opted for prirocy's sake not to look at the 
papers, woxild have the students do a self-check or 3iave a classneca^e check their 
papers. 



onrfTTgency. 



in the 
-q^rstion. " 



^he students 
^ of paper. 
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wi umne nd; tions ; 

. gjB H^i^l . The preliinlnary -rgr-nrmrn MniUf abov«- wil3. be incorporated into 

in^^aon ^th the exceptions noted beliK^ 

^f^s decided ncL to ^3iclude an OE^scrrszei*) 4^c±ng the students to 
sfisrsi^5!^cate the uses of ^^e evaluatim l ^ilut ' ^ 'iotu Thii uses parallel the 
iwi II rjT iiiiT definition of-nriie Evaluate s t a y so c.Voffily that the possible re- 
oMMBncjiBBy well confuse t-ap students in iiscrlKiaiairLng uses. However, some 
BttaE^ia^orr discrimination^ssercises magr-StfU be -rnr^Trried in parr 2 to prepare 
sz:j^me^^ar following the-snbsteps and fTuiiiCci-r , abnmr how they might learn to 
s^^zir rdi&strategy and ?trfr»gy-'^'=>'^^^'=>^ ^^r^r^^ 2g> i-^ rn the future. A3 in 
TTr-^ Xesson 6, the look±ng back at wliari nsLly izppened (the definition) 
gTTg? ^ ^ujii? n i n g the use of thfif strategy so one oat. lesm and improve is the reason 
wfcyyrh SFcdzsnmes uses. 

P!g^rt 7 would omit the recall exercise rssSxed ro use of evaluation informa- 
t ■! '* ■*!■. - However, the teacher would point outrriie reasons for evaluation when 
reoMSing that the students write down anoecample of what they learned in 
evaijo^ing xheir own actions now outlined dsx Part 7. This would be covered by 
an ^srrrivity objective. 

'^rrther recommendations . Staff review of the analysis narrarive d'w not 
prodxice any additional changes. 

External review . No changes suggesEed by reviewers. 

jg=F-f rmgyr-r ve action . No change necesffiry. 

GenBT^ function and final objectives ; 

^^pral function . To provide ins i i m ziion and practice in the use of 
strategy step 6: Evaluate. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to recall the three r^'rtgs which are done in stratefy 
step 6, Evaluate: 

a. Examine the action 

b. Review use of strategy 

c. Consider the value 

2. To demonstrate use of step 6 in ewtluating a completed personal 
action which was carried out afl^r application of the five preceding 
steps. 

3. To be able to indicate what wns ieamed in evaluating a personally 
completed action. 
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UNIT III^-JEESSON 9 — ?2 



^ITTYSIS NARKAUlEElim) RECGMMEHDATIOIIS 



FDNCTIOJfc To review the cum ' .Hpt s and skills presE-csd in the unit 
and >.'iw^ ±xjT unit ohj&crnjj^* 

1. Ific'die? ^fele to indicate knowledge of the useaiiEng ox course— 
^raecrs^xie terms^ 

2» Tb^^oELe to recall the three things whr ch iare done in eacrL 
ii£ :tdi^strategy steps^ in order to carry taamr out. 

3. To ^3i>le to state a value problem for a situation chosen 
by sii^^tudent. 

4. "To iie^^^le to list at least three ddLfferent action ideas 
for value problem chosen by the studen^. 

5. To Stable to restate a general action idea so that it is 
sp^^^^rfic. 

6. To indicate consideration of possible effects of student— 
gfgffT; ted action ideas in four areas (values, feelings, 

and safety, and possessions) on the person acting*. 

7. Tc indicate consideration of possible effects of student- 
generated action ideas in four areas (values, feelings, 
>w»^Tt-h and safety, and possessions) on the other persons 
inrolved. 

8. To be able to recall what is asked when thinking of the 
general effects of an action: What might happen if everyone 
did this? 

9. To be able to apply the question for general effects when 
reviewing possible effects of specific student-generated 
action ideas* 

10* To be able to recall the names of the three course-given 
ways of gathering information about the point of view/ 
feelings of others: role takinii> examining past experience, 
and asking directly* 

11* To be ^ble to state what uses can be made of the information 
gathered in the Evaluate step (i.e*, to help one act in the 
future in a way roat shows that value; and, to help one use 
the strategy better) * 



EKLC 
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UNIT LESSON 9 — P2 (ContM) 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 



Ef f ec t iveness : 



S^e the analyses of Lessons 1 - ui gh 8 for Unxr TSest Data. 

In two classes (5-1 and 2>,'the xescfaer felt thsn xhe concepts of speci- 
fic and possible and tiie presentatdrar of Jadge and EraJuate were particu- 
larly confrising to his students lalSxt^Ul. Another (6-1) said the review 
was v'.ry good and the students had 3ro:3:roable with the test* In another 
class (?-l) the teacher reported tisat the students had no problem with the 
concepts presented in Unit HI. 



Presentation:! 



Time . In only two classes G-1, A-1) did the teachers report completing 
the review parts of the lesson wirhin tiiirty minutes. All of the teachers re- 
ported givxng the loit test in a^aeparate session. Some did not even com- 
plete the review parts in one session but had to corrHTme it in the j?econd 
session prior to giving the test. TimES were apportioned roughly as 
follows: 

Class Code Time Session 1 Time Session 2 (sans U 

2- 1 30 0 

3- 1 45 10 

3- 2 45 10 

4- 1 27 0 

5- 1 45 15 

5- 2 45 15 

6- 1 50 0 

7- 1 50 0 

8- 1 65 0 

9- 1 35 * 



*(Parts 3 and 4 were completed on another day but no times were given.) One 
teacher (4-1) felt very rushed giving the review parts. One (8-1) reported 
that it was much too long. 

Mode. The Teacher Mode is prescribed for this lesson. No other mode 
is provided. 

Student behavior . In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher felt that 
students responded remarkably to the realization that they would be called 
on to memorize the strategy and its substeps. "They rose to the challenge,'' 
as the teacher reported. One student even produced a memory sentence for 
all the items of the strategy. All the students took worksheet 16 home 
to memorize :Ae substeps. In one class (9-1) the teacher scolded two 
students f or-^:lowning during Part 1. In this same class, the teacher re- 
ported being: embarrassed because one student wrote the test in an "Italian 
dialect." 
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UNnr"^, LESSON 9 ~ P2 (Co'utM) 



'T^'finTinr^recommended changes > Although all teachers reported using two 
se9SBBiBS±or the lesson, only two (4-1, 6-1) suggested making it two lessons. 
Oas C?^> suggested 3 sessions: two for the review, one for the test. One 
(8-13 anggested that the lesson be shortened. In two classes (3-1 and 2) the 
teac^Ezr suggested that more sessions of memory review be buiit into the lessons 
of tseB-Txxi±t so that the shock of Lesson 9 is minimized. 

Bart 1> Get ready (study book page 33) . In one class (6-1) the teacher 
r ated :rfi±s part as especially good. In one observed class (7-1) the teacher 
tocfcH minutes to review the values on worksheet 13; in the other observed 
cisss: (9—1) the teacher took 4 minutes for the part and had to scold two 

Part 2» Review ebcercise 1 — Review topic 1 (study book page 34) . In 
tfefir. classes (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part as especially 
gaa±^ In one observed class (7-1) the teacher used an overhead projector 
u^y.L'^r study book page 34 and showed the students how to do the first item. 
The part took 17 minutes to complete. (15 minutes for students work.) Their 
T ^s p onses^ were appropriate. In the other observed class (9-1) the part took 
9 minutes. A review of student materials show that in all but one class, 
mo5rt of the students responded appropriately to studybook page 34. In the 
oae class (7-1) only 7 of 18 students responded. 

Part 3, Review exercise 2 — Review topics 2, 3, and 4 (worksheet 16) . 
In tiiree classes (3-1, 3-2, 6-1) the teachers rated this part as especially 
good* In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher had students take worksheet 16 
home to memorize substeps. Many could recall the the substeps even with- 
out a chance to study. 

In one observed class (7-1) the teacher reviewed the strategy on 
ready book page 10 using an overhead projector; he elaborated each sub- 
step • The teacher then orally conducted students through the first item on 
worksheet 16, as they as a class placed the substeps under their steps. 
This part took 18 minutes in this class. In the second observed class, 
the part took 22 minutes. In neither class did students get to do page 
2 of the worksheet. In one class (7-1) the teacher omitted the modeling 
from Lesson 8. 

Part 4, Review, exercise 3 — Review topics 5, 6, and 7 (study book 
page 33 ) . In one class (6-1) the teacher rated the part as especially good. 
In both observed classes (7-1, 9-1) the observer reported that the part was 
omitted due to lack of time. Both teachers reported completing this part in 
a second class session prior to giving the test. As noted earlier several 
teachers did not complete the review in one session. No other pertinent 
data. 
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Part 5, Unit Test , In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated the 
part as especially good. In only one class (8-1) did the teacher report 
student difficulty with the test- The teacher reported that even the brighter 
students needed an explanation of what the "testers" wanted. In one class 
(4-1) the teacher started the test in one session and completed it (in 10 
minutes) in the second • 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prg^in-m-ynary recomrnendations : 

Time: If the changes in measured objectives suggested in previous 
lessons are adapted, certain review exercises xnll be dropped from the 
lesson and it will be shorter. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
revised lesson will still take a normal class session to complete. There- 
fore, it is recommended that a note be added to the Teacher's Maniial to 
indicate the probable length of the lesson and the unit test and urge that 
if possible, the test schedxile be given immediately after the review in the 
same class session. If this is not possible it should be noted that the 
test should be given as soon as possible after the review. 

Objectives: The objectives would be revised to reflect those measured 
lesson objectives recommended for deletion or change. 

Part 1. It is suggested that this part be revised to reflect changes 
in the topics reviewed as a result of changes in the measured objectives. 
Mainly, this would include dropping item 1, examples of general value terms, 
and item 5, naming the four areas of effect consideration, from study 
book page 33 and the Teacher's Manual directions. 

Part 2. It is recommended that this part be dropped to reflect the 
deletion of knowing the general value term as a measured objective. This 
woxild require dropping study book page 34. 

Part 3. It is recommended that this part remain essentially tmchanged. 
Though students had problems with the items for Topic 3, Making Ideas Specific, 
the revised instruction provided in the unit shotild ensure greater success 
with this item. 

It is recommended, however, that the review of the uses of the evaluate 
information now in the Teacher's Manxial be revised to be congruent with 
the instruction in this and previous urdLts with regard to evaluation and 
its purpose. 

Part 4> It is recommended that this part be revised to reflect the . 
dropping of knowledge of the four effects areas as a measured objective. 
This would require dropping the review item from study book page 35 and 
the Teacher's Manual. Finally, to help ensure the success of the review, 
the following general changes are suggested. 
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If after the review, the teacher is still not convinced that the 
students are well enough prepared for the unit test, he/she should do another 
review. To facilitate this review, the teacher would be provided with the 
topics listed on study book page 33, which are referenced back ^'o remedial 
exercises and/or lesson exercises that could be repeated to reinforce the 
topic. 

Part 5: It is suggested that the unit test be revised to reflect 
changes and dele'tions made in the meastired objectives. Mainly this woxild 
involve dropping the item on general value terms and recalling the fotir 
areas of affect consideration. 

It is also recommended that directions to the teacher with regard to 
interpretation of the unit test after completion be changed. They should 
be consistent with previous units with regard to marking, grading, and 
student feedback. 

Final recormnpndations : 

General , The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson with the following exceptions, 

A, In part 3, review topic 2 regarding the specificity of ideas will 
become a separate review exercise and will be on a study book page instead 
of a worksheet, 

G, The teacher will not be provided with a list of remedial exercises 
which can be repeated at the end of the review. Instead, an optional review 
will be provided as described below. 

Further recommendations. Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations sug^gested the following additional changes, 

A, Uses of the evaluata Information as a measured objective will be 
dropped along with knowledge of the general value tenas and the four effects 
areas, 

B, An optional exercise will be provided for reviewing the strategy 
steps. This review will have the teacher quickly lead the students through 
the application of the strategy to a given problem situation. The purpose 
would be to demonstrate how the strategy is used quickly all at once and 

to prepare the students for the strategy application question in the unit test. 

External review . No change suggested by reviewers. 
Affirmative action . No change necessary. 
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UNIT III, LESSON 9 — P2 (ContM) 



General function and final objectives ; 

General function . To review the concepts -asd- skills presented in the 
unit and test for unit objectives. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to recall the three things which are done in each of 
the strategy steps in order to carry them out. 

2. To be able to state a value question for a situation chosen by 
the student. 

3. To be able to list at least three different action ideas for a 
value question chosen by the student. 

4. To be able to restate a general action idea so that it is specific. 

5. To be able to recaU what is asked when thinking of possible 
general effects of in action: ^^hat might happen if everyone did 
this action? 

6. To be able to apply the question for general effects when reviewing 
possible effects of a specific student-generated action idea. 

7. To be able to recall the names of the three course-given ways of 
gathering information about the points of view/feelings of others: 
role taking, examining past experience, and asking directly. 
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UNIT 17, LESSON 1 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND REC(»1MENDATI0NS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To review the use of the strategy in resolving value prob- 
lems prompted by examination of stated values and to provide prac- 
tice in using the first strategy step in this mode. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to state a value problem prompted by a value chosen 
by* the student. 

2. To be able to recall that, in addition to a problem situation, 
wanting to do something to show a value of one's own initiates 
use of the Ethical Action strategy. 

3. To be able to set up a device for use in checking the appli- 
cation of the strategy. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness: ^ 

Responses to test item II, 1 which measured objective 1 showed definite 
improvement in all but three classes (3-2, 5-2, 7-1). In 3-2 there was slight 
improvement and in the other two, there was no change. Final achievement was 
very high in three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) moderate in three classes (5-1, 6-1, 
9-1) low in two (4-1, 8-1) and very low in the remaining two (5-2, 7-1). . 

Responses to test item I, 1 which measured objective 2 showed definite 
improvement in five classes (2-1, 3-1, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1), a definite loss in one 
class (3-2), and little or no change in the rest (5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1). Final 
achievement was moderate in two classes (3-1, 3-2) low in two classes (2-1, 6-1) 
and very low in the rest (4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1, 9-1). 

Objective 3 was not measured by the test. Examination of student re- 
sponses, however, indicated that most students in most of the classes were able 
to set up a record form. 

One teacher (4-1) said his students did not see the difference between 
the two things that prompt use of the strategy. Two teachers (2-1, 5-2). said 
the lesson went very well. Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 7-1) said the narrator 
talked too fast which made it hard for students to understand the lesson. 

Presentation : 

Time. Time used for this lesson ranged from 34 minutes (3-2) to 60 
•minutes (8-1). Three classes (4-1, 5-1, 6-1) required 35 minutes. Three 
other classes (2-1, 5-2, 9-1) used 37 to 39 minutes. One class (7-1) used 
55 minutes. In 3-1, 29 minutes were required, but Part 6 was omitted. Three 
teachers (2-1, 5-1 and 2, 7-1) said the lesson was too long for one class session. 



UNIT IV, LESSON 1 — P2 (ContM) 



Mode . One teacher (3-1 and 2) used the Teacher Mode in both of his 
classes. The others all used the Tape and Teacher Mode. 

Student behavior . The observer reported that in 9-1 there was an tinder- 
current of noise from about half the class throughout the lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes . One teacher (2-1) recommended that the 
tape allow more time for students to do the exercises. Another teacher (3-1 
and 2) suggested that sample items be added to the exercise on study book 
page 36. A third teacher (5-1 and 2) recommended that the activity in which 
students write personal meanings for their values be made a homework assign- 
ment, thus shortening the lesson. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1, Get ready . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) said this part went better 
than ustial. No other information. 

Part 2, Looking at values to start use of strategy (study book page 36) . 
Two teachers 6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good." One teacher (3-1 and 2) said 
his students had trouble with the exercise. In 3-2 he had the students do 
the first two items and then discussed the answers with them before having them 
do the rest of the items. In 7-1 the observer reported that ':bout half the 
class called out the right answers. In two classes (8-1, 9-1) the teachers 
said they thought their students xmderstood the difference between the two 
things that initiate use of the strategy. Test results did not bear this 
out, however. (See "Effectiveness" section above.) One teacher (4-1) said 
he did not think his students tinderstood the difference. This is borne out 
by the final achievement scores for objective 2 (see above). In the observed 
classes time for this part ranged from 4 to 5 minutes (2-1, 9-1) to 10 minutes 
(7-1) • Classes 3-1 and 3-2 took 6 to 7 minutes . 

Students responses showed that in most classes about three fourths of 
the students retxxmed papers with the correct answers. In all classes ex- 
cept 8-1 ^nd 7-1 for which only three papers were ret ned) there was evidence, 
of answer change, probably after feedback. 

Part 3, Setting up a record form . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
labeled this part good. Time used in observed classes ranged from 6 minutes 
(2-1, 9-1) to 10 minutes (7-1). 

Student responses showed that in seven classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 
5-1, 6-1, 9-1) the majority of students used Form 2. In two other classes 
(7-1, 8-1) papers that clearly represented use of the strategy in any form 
were returned by only about one fourth of the class. In 5-2 the majority 
of students rettianaing papers used Form 3. 

/ 
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Part 4, Selecting values to work with . Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled 
this part good, although the teacher in 6-1 said she had to reinforce the di- 
rections in this part and Part 5 because the narrator talked too fast. In one 
class (9-1) the teacher reported the students were confused about what they 
were supposed to do and he had to reexplain. Another teacher (7-1) reported 
that his class had trouble with this part and Part 5 because they are only 
willing to work with values that don't reveal too much of themselves. In one 
class (3-2) the teacher wrote an example of a value and its description on 
the board. In two classes (5-1 and 2) the teacher reported his students had 
no trouble giving descriptions of value terms and suggested this might be 
made a homework assignment. 

Examinations of student responses showed that in all classes (except 
5-1 and 8-1 for which papers were returned from only half the class and 7-1 
for which no papers were returned) all students listed and gave descriptions 
of three or more (a number listed six of even seven) of their personal values. 
In most classes, each of the eleven terms on the survey worksheet from Unit III 
was listed by at least one student. The values most often listed by all students 
in all classes were: family, friendship, freedom and an exciting life. A few 
students in some classes listed terms other than those given on the survey. 

In the observed classes time used for this part ranged from 6 minutes 
(2-1, 7-1) to 10 to il minutes (3-1, 3-2). 

Part 5, Describe how values are acted on (study book page 38) . Two 
teachers (2-1, 6-1) labeled this part "good." In two classes (3-1, 3-2) the 
exercise on page 38 was done orally because time was running short. The 
observer reported that in 3-1 about half the class volunteered to give each 
answer. In 7-1 the observer reported that the students' answers indicated 
they did not understand the difference between describing what the value 
means and listing specific actions. Two teachers (6-1, 8-1) reported that 
their students had no difficulty thinking of things they did to show their 
values. Time used for this part ranged from 9 minutes (3-1 and 2) to 16 minutes 
(7-1); 2-1 took 12 minutes and 9-1 used 10 minutes. 

Student responses showed that in three classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) most of 
the class listed things done for at least part of their value list. In five 
other classes (4-1, 5-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) a third or less of the class did so. 
A number of students in 5-2 and several students in 5-1 and 9-1 may have been 
confused by the directions for this part because they wrote additional actions 
for the value terms given in the exercise of page 38 and also plussed and 
minused these actions instead of plussing and mdLnusing their own value terms. 
Responses to the exercise on page 38 showed very few correct papers with no 
evidence of change afl:er feedback in five classes (4-1,5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1). 
In three classes (2-1, 5-1, 9-1) more than half the class corrected papers and 
there was some evidence of change after feedback. 
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Paxt 6, Identify a value problem ^ Two teachers (2-1, 6-1) labeled this 
part "good." In one class (3-1) tiiisrpart was omitted because of lack of time. 
(Student responses, however, indicate that this was done at another time.) 
The observer reported that in 3-2 the teacher collected the students' personal 
record sheets. Time used for this part in the observed classes (2-1, 7-1, 9-1) 
was 4 to 5 minutes. 

Student responses showed that in six classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 
6-1) the majority of students returned personal record sheets and almost all 
of those who d±d so stated their value problem correctly. In 5-2 eight students 
correctly stated a value problem. The others either named a value, described 
a situation, listed action ideas, or wrote nothing. In 7-1 one student cor- 
rectly stated -ai^alue problem and three others listed a value. In 8-1 three 
fourths of therclass wrote a value problem statement using the proper form; 
this included a number of students didn't have a recognizable personal 
record sheef^. Several students in tils class wrote a value problem statement 
for each of the values they had listed. In 9-1 nineteen students stated a 
value problem in its proper form but four of these statements were nonserious 
in nature. Each of the eleven value terms: on the survey used in Unit III was 
involved in the problem stated by students^ Values most frequently named were: 
freedom, friendship, family, self-respect, exciting life, and equality (in 
that order) . One student in 3-2 commented on the record sheet that he/she 
wasn't working with a value problem, just a value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Preliminary recommendations 

Throughout this lesson the word "problem" in the first step name should 
be changed to "question" as recommended in Unit II, Lesson 1.. 

Time; The time needed to covxplete this^ lesson was a problem for a 
number of classes^ Xt is therefore recommended that Part 6, Identify the Value 
Question, be moved to Lesson 2 of this unit. (Lesson 2 ran shorter than most 
lessons in all rifasfgpR and as revised will bfeTthorter yet.) This would probably 
cut off five mlmtes from the time required JEcnr this lesson. It woxald also 
give teachers more time to work with students Mrho still do not xmderstand how 
to state a value queston. 

Objectives . If the change 8ugg6s:ted above is made, objective 1 for 
this lesson would be shifted to Lesson 2. 

Part 1» Get ready. No change ^ggested . 

Part 2> Looking at values to starts use of the strategy . Student per- 
formance on- the -test: Item which measured lii^iobjective covered in this part 
wais very poor in most classes. This may have been due in part to the way 
the test^ question (I, 1) was worded: "There are two occasions when yotl might 
use the ^strategy. ..." In the lesson^ however, this is stated as "two ways to 
begin to tise tiie strategy." The difference may have confused some students. 
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The instruction in the lesson, however, also needs clarification. Perhaps 
an analogy of scae sort would be useful. For example, something like: There 
may be two different things which cause you to go shopping. One thing might 
be that you really need an item, such as a new gym suit (otherwise you won't 
be allowed in gym class) . But another thing might be that you want to see 
what new items are being offered in the stores. (This is awkward and not too 
close an analogy; hopefully, we can come up with a -better one.) It would 
also be useful to add a sample item to the exercise on study book page 36 as 
suggested by one teacher (3-1 and 2). 

Part 3, Setting up a record from . No change suggested. 

Part 4, Selecting v alues to work with . It is recommended that a note 
be added to the Teacher's Manual suggesting that in classes where time may be 
a problem, the teacher ±ell the students to list and/ or describe no more than 
four or five values. (As noted above, a number of students listed six or seven.) 
One teacher suggested that the descriptions be done as a homework assignment, 
but th^s is probably not practical. The assignment would have to be made at 
the end of the last lesson in Unit III so that the students would have the list 
and descriptions ready to use for the next part of this lesson. If some students 
did not do the assignment (as .Is probably inevitable) they would have to take 
tame in class to do it. 



Part 5, Describe how values are acted on . Student responses to this 
part indicated that many students probably did not understand the difference 
between redescribing the value term and stating specific actions. This may 
have been due in part to the fact that the lesson ran long and by the time 
this part was reached, teachers were rushing to get finished. It should be 
emphasized in the Manual that unless students are able to make the distinc- 
tion called for in this part, they may have dif fioiLty tiiinking up action 
ideas in the next lesson. Therefore, the teaoher should take time to be snre 
the students understand the. difference . A sample item could be added to study 
book page 38 which the^teaciffir would do with the class. Item 2 in this ex- 
ercise mi^ also be Tsariseat.so that the distinctions are not so subtle; 
answers a ^d b are ba£it actions, albeit general rather than specific. Having 
a narrator-who talks shower-would probaSELy help to clear up some of the con- 
fusion, — 



gara: 6, Identify a TrasigE problem. The change in wording reconmended in 
Unit Hr- -Le sson 1 may tiipmi Mhi students ±a this lesson will be more capable 
of stat±ng a value ques£±on-:in its proper form. Actually, the student re- 
sponses suggested that ±n-all but two classes (5-2, 7-1) achievement on the 
test item measuring the objective covered by this part should have been higher 
than it was. The unusually iong test and the fact that by this time some 
students may have been tixedaaf the course or caught up in end-of-school ac- 
tivities may also be factors-:in the achievement level. In addition, the sug- 
gestion to move this part to Xesson 2 may give the teacher more time to work 
on this part with students who still do not understand the format and the 
reason for its use. 
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Final reconanendations ; 

General. The preliminary recommendations will be incorporcted into 
the lesson with the exception noted below. 

Part 3, Setting up a record form, will be moved to Lesson 2 because 
the students will no longer use the form in Lesson 1 and setting up the 
form disrupts the lesson continuity. 

Further recommendations . Staff review of the analysis narrative and 
preliminary recommendations resulted in the following additional changes 
being suggesi;ed. 

A. Another analogy was suggested for use in Part 2. .To make the 
point that use of the strategy may be initiated by a situation that is 
thrust upon you, or by a situation which you create, the analogy of how a 
game of catch gets started might be used. In one instance someone throws 
a ball to you — you react by catching it. In another instance, you de- 
cide you want to play catch and you start the game. 

B. Because the last part of the P2 lesson. Identifying the students' 
value problem, will be moved to Lesson 2, a new closing part for the lesson 
is needed. A completion exercise is suggested in which students would re- 
call the two things that prompt use of the strategy. The teacher would 
provide feedback which would serve as a summation for the lesson. 

External review. No changes suggested by outside reviewers were ac- 
cepted. 

A^ ^rmative action . No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives. 

General Function . To introduce use of the strategy in resolving value 
questions prompted by examination of stated values and to provide opportunity 
to examine personal values- relative to actions. 

Objective . 

To be able to recall that, in addition to a problem sitiiation, 
wanting to do something to show a value of one's own initiates 
use of \:he Ethical Action strategy. (Tested) 
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• ANALYSIS NAERATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

GENERAL FDNCTION: To provide instruction and practice in the use of the 
first part of Strategy Step 2, Think up Action Ideas, in the 
value-initiative mode. 

OBJECTIVE: To be able to recall that action ideas may be sought from 
sources of experience or expertise, such as organizations, 
libraries, and school personnel. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 

Responses to test item I, 2 which measured the objective for this 
lesson, showed a definite improvement in all classes except 5-2. In this 
class there was a definite decrement. Final achievement was high :±n four 
classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 9-1), moderate in four classes (4-1, 6-1, "7=-l, 8-1) 
and very low in the rest (5-1, 5-2). 

Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) reported that their students eccfoyed 
the lesson; two of these teachers (2-1, 9-1) said their students «re 
enthusiastic about consulting outside sources. One teacher (3-1 and 2) 
commented that the lesson was too easy for both his classes and ancrrher 
teacher (8-1) said that most parts of the lesson were "pretty^ obvious" 
to her students, and that the tape tended to be too repetitious. In 4-1 
the teacher said that some of his students had trouble coming up winh 
action ideas and in 5-2 the teacher reported his students still do not 
understand brainstorming — they had failed to grasp the concept when it 
was presented in earlier units. 

Presentation: 

Time. Time for this lesson ranged from 19 minutes (3-1) to 45 mimrr es 
(7-1). Four classes (3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 9-1) required 20 to 25 minutes. The 
other four classes (2-1, 5-2, 6-1, 8-1) tised 30 to 35 minutes. Generaily, 
these times for all classes are much shorter than for most other lessmxs^ 

Mode. Two teachers (3-1, 8-1) used the Teacher Mode. Ona 
teacher (8-1) said she did so because the tape repeats itself too mmdt. 
-All other teachers used the Tape and Teacher Mode. 

Student behavior. The observer reported that one class (4-1) Tsas 
very restless and talkative throughout the lesson. In the other absEocv&d 
class (5-1) the students were noisy in the beginning of the lessosr int 
settled down as the lesson progressed* 
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Teacher-recoTTimended changes > One teach -1) nsconnnended that an 
exercise on the different kinds of action ide e added because some of 
his students had difficulty coining up witii i for ti a ei r own problems. 
Another teacher (3-1 and 2) suggested that a w^^^oing be put in the Teacher's 
Manual that the teacher should stress the importance of students' actually 
contacting outside sources. He felt that students should be required to 
go through a SELECT (2 sources) COMMIT (themselves to contacting sources) 
and PERSEVERE process in contacting outside sotirces. This same teacher 
also suggested as an in-class activity that the teacher assemble a panel 
of outside sources to talk to the students and then answer questions. 

Instruction; 

Part 1^ Get ready. Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good." 
No other information. 

Part 2^ Kinds of actions. Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this part 
"good." No further information. 

Part 3» Persona], brainstorming. Tsbd teachers (6-1, ^1) labeled 
this part "good." In two classes (4-1^ 5-2) the students haS" difficulty 
dodng this activity. In 4-1 the obserrar reported that the teaciier had 
to re-^qplain the directions. In 5-2 t±e teacher pointed out tha:t this 
class had not understood brainstorming Tjhen it was presented in Unit III. 
The oheerver reported in 5-1 that about half of the students ^forked on 
rV>g activity; the rest talked among themselves. 

Examination of student responses siiowed that most of the students in 
Qve dasses (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 8-1) returned pap^cs on which they had 
bccai^tormed three or more ideas. About half the class in 6-1 and about 
a third of the class in 5-1 and 9-1 did so. One student in 6-1, however, 
T4g»^ 16 ideas grouped under the three types of action. In two classes 
(5-2^ 7-1) no papers were returned which could cleaifLy be construed as 
i*f i- {m idea lists. 

^axZi-^^ Other sources of ideas. Two teachers (6-1, 9-1) labeled this 
part "goaad*" In 9-1 the teacher reported that he had re-explained what was 
to be done by checking with the students "each step for getting each action 
-f/?M-f f a^?rMTlg value, problem, brainstorming, writing action ideas down.' 
Ufais jnay have confused the students because these three ivhinjgs are neither 
Step i substeps nor the three things one does to brainstorm. 
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Part 5, Listing other soiirce&,> The observer reported in 5-1 that 
students enjoyed this part; they ajSfed sources to the list the teacher 
put on the board and students who frad not participated before took part 
-in suggesting sources. One teacher labeled this part "good." Student 

xesponse showed that in two classes (2-1, 8-1) three toarths of the students 
listed two or more sources. In 2-1 most of these students also told ^en 
and/or where they would contact the sources. Thirteen of >the eighteen 
students in 2-1 indicated \^ich ideas they had gotten from other sources. 
These sources most often were friends^ teachers and family members. But 
also included were the principal, nei^ors, the library, newspaper, 
educational TV programs, and a religious youth organization. In 8-1 ten 
of the students indicated the ideas which they had gotten from other sources. 
The sources given were family members, a minister, and a boyfriend. The 
teacher said students also contacted neighbors and used herself as a source. 
In three other classes (4-1, 6-1, 9-1) a third to- a half of the students 
listed at least two sources. In these classes, however, there was little 
if any evidence that the students had actually consulted the sources that 
were listed; in 6-1, three students did have two lists of action ideas 
which might indicate that some of the ideas had been gotten from, others. The 
teacher in 6-1, iowever, said three fourths of her students contacted 
parents, friends:, neighbors, and other teachers. In three classes (3-1, 
3-2, 7-1) virtually no students Tiszted anysoiuDces. In 3-1, however, nine 
students ret nrrtpft with their papers signed:^otes from another pexson 
indicating thatr±hey had consulted someone else; it is ™^ known, however, 
whether these notes n^resented consultation for this lesson or for lesson 
5. The teacher for 3-1 and 2 said his st udent s did not put much effort into 
this activity; most them did not consult sources other than parents. 

5-2 about haEEf the students copied the list of sources the teacher >y?T ^ 
pat on the boaaai; th e r e was no evidence that any student cooisulted an 
outside source*. The teacher, however, repoirted that one stndent did 
consult a person related to a local health agency. This- teacher said 
that he did not think most students in both his classes C5— 1> 5-2) would 
actually consult anyone other than friends or family because they generally 
don't trust oliier people, and certainly would not consult school-related 
people such as counselors. 

Part 6, Close lesson. One teacher labeled this part "good." The 
observer reported that two students in 4-1 said thev thoujsht contacting 
other sources for ideas was ^'dtmib." 

RECOM!lEimATIONS 

Prelimljiary Recommendations; 

Time . Because tiiis lesson generally ran shorter than usual, it was 
recommended that the las.t part of Lesson 1 be placed at the beginning of this 
lesson. (See Preliminary Recommendations for Unit IV, Lesson 1.) With this 
addition, the time required for this lesson should be about 30 minutes* 
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Part 1, Get ready. If the last part of Lesson 1 is placed in this 
lesson, this part will need to be changed to reflect that. 

Part 2, Kinds of actions. This part will now be presented in Unit III, 
Lesson 3 (See Preliminary Recommendations for that lesson) . It has been 
recommended in the preliminary recommendations for Unit IV, Lesson 1 that 
Part 6 of that lesson (Identify the Value Question) be inserted here. 

Part 3> Personal brainstorming. This part will need a revised lead-in 
because of the change noted above in Part 2. The lead-in should include 
a review of the kinds of actions presented in Unit II, Lesson 3. Changes 
suggested for eaEcLier lessons on brainstorming should alleviate the need 
for further change in this part of this lesson. 

Part 4» Otiffix sources of ideas. No change suggested. 

Part 5» Listing other sources. In order to ensure that students 
actually do consult the -sources they list, it might be usefxil to suggest 
that the teacher ask the stnidents to specify in writing when and/ or where 
they will consult these persons. In classes where the teacher suspects 
that students will be reluctant to consult: pea=sons other tfen friends or 
family because of lack of trc^t in school -personnel and other people in 
the community, it xould be suggested that: the teacher stress the use of 
nonperson sources :(books-^ xaagazines, newspapers, TV, etc.) in addition 
to friends and-£23aily. Xt might also be^ggested that if possible, the 
teacher have aaadLiabie ia the classroom inagazines , books , and newspapers 
that might be josefol for some of the values more commonly involved in the 
students' value questions. Or perhaps thsr teacher might be able to get 
together a panel of resource persons front the community who wmld visit 
the class and suggest ideaes involving various values, a^ suggested by one 
teacher (3-1 ^ ^ Th±s?^:teacher' s other isaGBgestion — that students go 
through a s^le rr, ^/^.prr^ evere process xi^ee teacher-recaimnended changes 

above) — is notroDecommenfeSiiecause studentssnnight confuse this process 
with the Act stepirxrE the strat egy. 

Part 6, Closer lesson^ No change suggested. 



Final recommendations : 

General. The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson iilong with the further reconmendations listed below. 

Further recommendations. As a result of staff review of the analysis 
narrative and preliminary recommendations, the following additional changes 
are suggested. 

A. A new part will be added, following part 1, Get ready, in which 
students will prepare the personal record form they will use in this xinit. 
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B. A brief review of the brainstorming process, referring to the stud/ 
book page used in Unit II. Lesson 2. will be included in the iLd-in to the 
part covering personal brainstorming. This part will now be part 4. 

External review ._ In the PERSC review it was noted that a priest is de- 
picteQ on study book page 40, used in this lesson, and that no members of the 
clergy of other faiths were depicted in the course. It is recommended, 
therefore, that the priest be replaced by a youth worker at a community center. 

. Affirmat ive action . No change necessary. 
General function and final objectives: 

I^^SlJfflction. To provide practice in application of strategy step 1 
Identify the Value Question and to provide instruction and practice £ the 

Sitifti^: '^Te. °' ^'""''^ value- 

Objectives . 
1. 



2. 



To be able to state a value question prompted by examination of a 
value chosen by the student. 

To be able to set up a device for use in checking the application 
of the strategy. 

To be able to recall that action ideas may be sought from sources 
of experience or expertise, such as organizations, libraries, and 
school personnel. (Tested) 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide Instruction and practice in the use of the 
second and third parts of the second strategy step. Think up 
Action Ideas, in the value-initiative mode. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to generate for a self-chosen value at least three 
specific action ideas which have not been previously used in 
the course. 

2. To be able to indicate particular sources of experience and 
expertise that could be used in seeking action ideas for given 
values. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness: 

Responses to test item II, 3 which measured objective 1, showed that in 
six classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1* 5-1, 8-1, 9-1) there was definite improvement. In 
one class (6-1) there was a definite loss, mostly because students did not spell 
out Vhat " in their action ideas. In three classes (3-1, 5-2, 7-1) there was 
little or no change. Final achievement ranged from high in one class (2-1) 
through moderate in three classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1) and low in two classes 
(8-1, 9-1) to very low in the remaining four (5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 7-1). 

Responses to test item I, 4, which measured objective 2, showed definite 
improvement in all but three classes (2-1, 5-2, 9-1). In 5-2 there was a 
definite decrement; in the other two there was little or no change. Final 
achievement was very high in two classes (2-1, 3-1), high in two other classes 
(4-1, 6-1), moderate in four classes (3-2, 5-1, 8-1, 9-1) low in one class 
(7-1)* and in one other class (5-2) very low. 

Presentation : 

Tlme^ Time used for this lesson ranged from 28 minutes (9-1) to ^0 
minutes (2-1). In four classes (3-1, 4-1, 6-1, 7-1) 31 to 35 minutes was 
used. In the remaining classes (3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 8-1) the teachers either 
omitted parts during this session, did additional activities such as checking 
the ideas on each students^ paper, or combined lessons; therefore, the time 
recorded for the lesson is not accurate in terms of how long it took to com- 
plete the actual parts of this lesson. 

Mode . All teachers used the Teacher Mode because there was no t^ipe pro- 
vided for this lesson. 
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Student behavior . The observer reported that in one class (5-2) the 
students seemed more on task than usual. In another class (6-1), however, 
the sttidents were unusually noisy and there was less participation than usual. 

Teacher^recommended changes . None • 

Instruction: 

Part 1, Get ready . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) labeled this part "good. 
One teacher (7-1) reported that his students felt the strategy was not applic- 
able to their problems. 

Part 2, Sharing of sources . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) labeled this 
part "good." In four classes (2-1, 5-1, 6-1, 9-1) it was reported that some 
students did share their sources with the class. In 6-1, however, three 
students refused to share when called on. In 6-1 a student said that the 
only -^jseful sources was "frieaids." In 5-1 one student said he foxmd using 
other sources useful; one student said it was not useful. There were no other 
comments reported on the usefulness of other sources. 

Part 3, Make sure actions are specific . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
labeled this part "good." Two teachers (6-1, 7-1) required their students 
to do the exercise on study book page 30 as well as review the questions at 
the top of that page. (The teacher in 6-1 gave incorrect feedback for item 3 
which omitted '*what.") These same teachers, however, did not ask their students 
to make their own action ideas specific. (In 7-1 this was because the students 
had not listed any ideas.) Two teachers (3-2, 4-1) noted that a ntimber of 
their students couldn't nake their ideas specific without help; in 3-2 the 
teacher said this was about one third of his class. The observer reported in 
5-1 that the teacher used the term "specificity" which confused the students.; 
one student said "It's not in the dictionary." 

Student responses showed that in seven classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1, 
8-1, 9-1) a quarter to a third of the class listed three specific and possible 
ideas. In 5-1 only five students did so. In 5-2 and 7-1 no students did so. 
In all classes the nonspecific ideas listed by students more frequently omitted 
telling 'Vhat" than "when or where." In 5-1 and 5-2 most of the class listed - 
no ideas at all on their record sheet. In most classes there was little or no 
evidence of correction of nonspecific ideas and no indication, except in 3-2, 
that the teacher had checked to make sure the students had recorded specific 
and possible ideas. 

Part 4, Check If actions are possible . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) 
labeled this part "good*" In one class (5-1) the students were asked to check 
for possibility as homework, because the lesson ran overtime. In another 
class (8-1) the teacher put five of the students' action ideas on the board and 
had the class work as a groijp tocheck if they were specific and possible. The 
t'.acher in 4-1 reported that he ras surprised at the number of students in his 
c ass who were unable to check for possibility. 

. Part 5, Close lesson . Three teachers (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) labeled this part 
"good." No further information. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations; 

Time. Time does not seem to be a problem with this lesson so no changes 
are suggested in order to shorten or lengthen the lesson. 

Mode . It is recommended that the Teacher Mode be retained. 

Part 1, Get ready . No change suggested. 

Part 2y Sharing of sources . No change suggested. 

Part 3, Make sure actions are specific . Add a note to the Teacher's 
Manual calling on the teacher to ask how many students have listed ideas 
like "help someone" or "be nicer" or "show respect." The teacher should then 
remind the students that such ideas are not specific because they do not tell 
what action the person would be doing. The need for doing remedial items 
with a class that does not perceive this should be further eii5)hasized. 

Part 4, Check if actions are possible' . No change suggested. 

Part 5, Close lesson. No change suggested. 

Final recommendations; 

General . The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson. 

Further recommendations* Staff review of the analysis narrative and pre- 
liminary recommendations suggested no additional changes* 

External review * No changes were suggested by outside reviewers* 

Affirmative action* No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives; 

General ftmction . To provide instruction -and practice in the use of the 
second and third parts of strategy step 2, Think up Action Ideas, in the 
value-initiative mode* 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to generate for a self-chosen value at least three 
specific action ideas which have not been previously used in 
the course* 

2* To be able to indicate partictilar sources of experience and ex- 
pertise that could be .used in seeking action ideas for given values. 
(Tested) 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide instruction and practice in the use of the 

third strategy step. Consider Self and Others, in the value-in- 
itiative mode. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to spontaneously include others not immediately 
involved, when describing anticipated consequences for others, 
(measured) 

2. To be able to spontaneously consider general effects when de- 
scribing anticipated consequences of an action. 

3. To be able to apply direct questioning and examining past ex- 
perience as techniques to ascertain values held by others. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness : 

Responses to test item I, 5, which measured objective 1, indicate that 
there was definite improvement in all but two classes (5-2, 7-1) . In 5-2 
there was a definite decrement and in 7-1 there was no change. Final achieve- 
ment ranged from moderate in four classes (2-1, 3-1, 4-1, 6-1) through low 
in three classes (3-2, 5-1, 9-1) to very low in the remainder (5-2, 7-1, 8-1). 

In connection with this same objective it should also be noted that in 
most classes only a very few students listed others beyond those persons im- 
mediately involved by their action ideas. In two classes (5-1, 8-1) no 
students did so. (This activity was not done in 7-1 because students had no 
action ideas to work with.) 

The other two objectives were not measured by the unit test. Two teachers 
(2-1, 9-1) said the lesson went well, although the observer noted a number of 
behavior problems in 9-1. The observer also noted that in 6-1 the students 
did not seem involved with the lesson although the teacher in that class said 
she found the lesson quite interesting. The teacher in 7-1 said his students 
were not involved with the lesson. 

Presentation : 

T^e. Time required for this lesson ranged from 30 minutes (4-1) to 
41 minutes (9-1). One class (5-2) took 32 minutes. The remaining classes 
(2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 5-1, 6-1, 7-1) used from 35 to 40 minutes. Class 8-1 did not 
record the time used for this lesson because Lessons 3 and 4 were done in the 
same session. 
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Mode. All teachers used the Tape Mode throughout except 6-1 who read 
the script because of an inoperative tape player. 

Student behavior . The obseinrer reported that in 6-1 the students did 
not seem involved with the lesson; in the last half of the lesson about half 
the class talked among themselves. In 9-1 the observer reported that there 
was an undercurrent of noise throughout the lesson, with about half the class 
paying no attention during one or another parts of tlie lesson. 

Teacher-recommended changes None. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1, Get ready . One teacher (9-1) labeled this part "good." The 
observer, however, reported that in this class at least half the students 
were singing along with the music and not paying attention. 

Fart 2, Review areas of consideration . One teacher (6-1) labeled this 
part "good." In one class (9-1) the observer reported that the teacher played 
the tape over again and reexplained the instructions even though the students 
did not indicate they had any problems with this part. The students were, 
however, talking among themselves while the tape was being played. 

Part 3, Consider effects of their own action ideas on self. One 
teacher (6-1) labeled this part "good." In one class (9-1) a few students 
objected to being asked to write their names (they reminded the teacher that 
they were supposed to use code ntmibers to preserve their privacy.) In this 
same class half the students talked, sang and drummed on their desks during 
this part. The teacher then replayed the tape and reexplained the directions, 
even though the class had not indicated any problem with the activity. 

Student responses showed that in seven classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1, 
8-1, 9-1) a half to three fourths of the students noted effects on self for 
each of their three action ideas. In 5-1 and 5-2 only a few students did so, 
and in 7-1, no students did so. 

Part 4, Modeling of "wider range of others" (study book page 41) . In 9-1 
the teacher replayed the tape and reexplained the directions even though the 
students had no questions. The observer reported, however, that many students 
in this class sang the song "Maria" during the modeling and the writing activity. 
The observer also reported that one student objected to the feedback for the 
"listii^ others affected" activity, sa3ring that this one small action wouldn't 
affect the whole nation. One teacher (5-1 and 2) said the chart on study book 
page 41 was hard for his 5-2 students to understand. He felt that using arrows 
from the "self" circle outward might help to clarify it. 

Student responses showed that in five classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1) 
most of the students listed appropriate groups of persons affected by the 
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action modeled on the tape. In three classes (5-1, 5-2, 9-1) only a quarter 
to a third of the class did so. In two classes (7-1, 8-1) papers were not 
returned for this activity. 

Part 5, Application of "wider range of others" concept; case stu dies 
(study book page 41). One teacher ffi-l^ l^K^lo,^ ^h-fo po^t "g^^d," 
class (8-1) the teacher said she presented the concept "in general" instead 
of relating it to the case studies. In another class (7-1) the teacher re- 
ported that the students called this part "jive." In both these classes 
^ '"■'•» ^"^^ °° student papers for this part were turned in. One teacher (3-2) 
reported that in his class the students chose their answers directly from 
the diagram of others on study book page 41 so their answers were in terms 
of general groups rather, than specific persons or combination of persons and 
groups. Examination of student responses from other classes showed that in 
most classes a third to a quarter of the students also listed only groups 
from the diagram. In one class (5-2) only four students returned papers 
that were clearly written for this part of this lesson. Generally, about 
half the students in most classes worked with case 1 and half with case 2. 
In one class (9-1) the observer reported that the answers volunteered by the 
students for the first case study were appropriate. For the second case, 
they were not appropriate but no corrective feedback was reported by the 
obseirver. 

Part 6, Application of "w ider range of others" concept; students' own 
action ideas. In one class (7-1) this part was not carried out because the 
students had listed no ideas of their own. In another class (8-1) the 
teacher did not relate the concept to the students' own ideas. In a third 
class (9-1) the teacher replayed the tape and reexplained the directions 
even though the students had no questions about what to do. 

Student responses to this part showed that in most classes only a very 
few students (2 to 6) listed others beyond those persons (usually family and 
friends) immediately involved by their action ideas. In two classes (5-1, 
8-1) no students listed any "others" except friends and family members. 

Part 7, Consider effects of their own action ideas on others . One 
teacher (6-1) labeled this part "good." In one class (7-1) this part was 
not done because students had no action ideas of their own. In one class 
(9-1) the observer reported that the students' comments about the modeling 
(especially about the statement "I know she can't afford to go on her own") 
were "that's cold" or "that's jive." 

Student responses showed that the number of students noting effects on 
the others they did list for their three ideas was surprisingly low in all 
classes. In three classes (2-1, 3-2, 6-1) a half to a third of the students 
did so. In three other classes (3-1, 4-1, 9-1) a fourth or less of the stu- 
dents noted effects on others. In the other three classes (5-1, 5-2 8-1) 
virtually none of the students noted effects on others for any of their ideas. 
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Part 8, Thinking of general effects. One teacher (6-1) labeled this 
part "good," The observer said that in 9-1 it seemed as if no one recorded 
general effects for their ideas; student responses, however, indicated that 
six students did so for three ideas and three other students did so for one 
of their ideas. 

Student responses from the other classes showed that in three classes 
(2-1, 3-1, about half the students noted general effects for one or 

more of their ideas. In three other classes (4-1, 6-1, 8-1) about one fourth 
of the class did so. In the three remaining classes (5-1, 5-2, 7-1) no 
students noted any general effects for any ideas. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations : 

In considering change in this lesson, it should be noted that the 
relatively mediocre to poor achievement on the test item which measures the 
first objective is echoed in the performance of most students on Step 3 of 
the strategy in this unit. Very few students did consider others not im- 
mediately involved. Looking back at the action ideas of mos : of the students, 
however, suggests that this failure to consider a wider range of others might 
be as much a function of the type of ideas they were working with as it is 
an indication that they didn't grasp the concept of "wider range of others."- 
Many students were working with ideas so vague and general that they could 
hardly be expected to conceive of real consequences to anyone. Other students 
who had specific actions listed were working with ideas that only by stretching 
concrete reality tc a large degree coxild be thought to have effects on per- 
sons other than those immediately involved. For example, an arcion idea such 
as "going to the shore next weekend" conceivably coxild, in addition to af- 
fecting the student and his family or friends, have effects on the community 
that collects the beach fees, the state that collects road tolls, the owners 
of restaurants or other shops where purchases are made, the other persons 
using the beach and driving on the roads, etc. But it would appear that many 
students either couldn't think in these 'Vide range" terms, or did not grasp 
from this lesson the reason tor doing so. 

Time . The time needed for this lesson ran a little longer than 30 minutes 
in most clrisses. The teacher, therefore, should be alerted that the lesson 
might take 5 to 10 minutes longer. It might also be suggested that if there 
is not time to complete Parts 7 and 8 in class (in which students consider 
effects on others and general effects) the students could do this as a home- 
work assignment. It woxild be necessary, however, for the teacher to either 
check their record sheets before the beginning of the next lesson to make sure 
they had completed Step 3 or have the students check for this in situations 
where the teacher had decided not to look at the students' record sheets. 

Part 1» Get ready . No change suggested. 
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Part 2^ Review ar eas of consideration. The review of the four areas 
i^ght be a little lighter since the students are not asked to memorize the 
areas in Unit II • Something like: "Remember in Units II and III you con- 
sidered the effects of your actions for four areas: (name them)/ In this 
unit I'd like to emphasize one, the area of values." Then go on to point out 
that actions may have negative or neutral effects as well as positive effects. 
They must make sure that their actions have positive effects — show that the 
value they are working with is important to them — in addition to noting the 
effects on self in the other areas of feelings, health and safety, and possessions. 

Part 3, Consider effects of their own action ideas on self . Delete 
the reference to putting the initials for the four areas on their record 
sheets. No other change suggested. 

Part 4, Modeling of "wider range of others ." Since neither the modeling 
nor the case studies in Part 5 show effects on the "world," this category 
might be dropped. 

Part 5> Application o f "wider range of others" concept: case studies . 
It is recommended that the students be asked to first copy on their paper 
the groups given in the diagram on p^.ge 41. Then they will be asked to list 
on the line after each heading any person or groups of persons in that category 
who might be affected by tlie action in the case they chose to work with. For 
exaii?>le; School: principal, counselors, other students; Community: store 
owners, shoppers. It should also be emphasized in the Teacher's Notes that 
the teacher should not onLy ask the students to share the persons or groups 
on their lists but also to indicate in what way each person or group might 
be affected. (In the two observed classes it was not reported that the 
teachers did this.) 



It is also recommended that the second case study on page 41 be changed 
to more closely resemble the action ideas that students actually came up with, 
such as "get some of my neighbors together and clean up our block this weekend." 

Part 6, Applicatio n of "wider range of others" concept: students' action 
It is recommended that the students be asked to look at the diagram on 
page 41 and try to think of persons and groups in each of the categories (except 
possibly "nation") who might be affected in some way by one of their ideas. The 
teacher should be asked to check to make sure students did so, possibly by 
calling on some students to indicate which categories they had listed persons 
and gronps for. 

Part 7, Consi der effects of their own action ideas on others . The part 
should be somewhat simpler for the students to do since they are no longer re- 
quired to list effects in four areas for each of the "others" considered. The 
teacher should be asked to check or have the students check to make sure that 
the students actually complete this step, however. 

Part 8, Thinking of general effects . No change suggested. 
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Final recoTTnne.ndations ; 

General . The preliminary reconanendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson along with the further recommendations given below. 

Further recommendations . Staff review of the analysis narrative and pre- 
liminary recommendations suggested the following additional changes. 

A. The modeling and the case studies used in parts 4 and 5 should be re- 
vised so that they parallel exactly what the students are asked to so in part 

6 when they apply the concept of "wider range of others" to their own action 
ideas. 

B. In part 5 where the students list others affected by their actions, 
they should be told to use initials rather than the names of the persons. 

C. It was recommended that objective 3 be dropped. Although the students 
will continue to do this as an activity in the lesson, it seemed unnecessary 

to make it an objective because a similar objective was measured in the Unit III 
lesson covering step 3. 

External review . No changes suggested by outside reviewers. 

Affirmative action r No change necessary. 

General function and final objectives . 

General function . To provide instruction and practice in the use of 
strategy step 3, Consider Self and Others, in the value- initiative mode. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to spontaneously include others not immediately involved 
when describing anticipated consequences of an action for others. 
(Tested) 

2. To be able to spontaneously consider general effects when describing 
anticipated consequences of an action. 
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UNIT IV, LESSON 5 — P2 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

GENERAL FUNCTION: To provide practice and instruction in the use of the 

Ethical Action Strategy Step 4, Judge, and Step 5, Act, in the 
value-initiative mode. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. To be able to apply the things you do to carry out the Judge 
step (be objective; review ?.ad summarize information; and 
change or reject) for self-chosen action ideas which have 
not been used previous?.^ in the course. 

2. To be able to spontaneously seek assistance from more know- 
ledgeable others In achieving objectivity. 

3. To be able to apply the things you do to carry out the Act 
step: select, commit, and persevere. 

4. To be able to recall at least three course-given methods 
which may be used to assist in persevering to accomplish/ 
complete an ethical action. 



ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 
Effectiveness : 



Objective 1 was measured by three items in the unit test: Item II, 4a 
which measures application of the "ba objective" substep; II, 4b, which 
measures application of the "review and summarize" substep; and II, 4c which 
measures application of the "change or reject" substep. Student perfo^nce 
on each of the items was as follows: 

Be Objective, ah but three of the classes (5-2, 7-1, 8-1) showed de- 
finite improvement rum pre to post test. Of those three, one (7-1) showed 
slight improvement and the others (5-2, 8-1) showed a loss. Final achieve- 
ment was low for half the classes (2-1, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 7-1) and very low for 
one class (8-1) . For the others, final achievement was moderate (3-1 6-1 
9-1) to high (3-2). ^ ' ' 

Review and Summarize. Performance was measured on two elements of the 
substeps: double checking possible effects and summarizing. Performance 
varied for each item as follows: only one class (3-1) showed a definite 
overall improvement with moderate final achievement for checking and low 
final achievement for summarizing. One class (5-2) showed slight overall 
improvement with very low final achievement. Two (5-1, 8-1) showed no im- 
provement overall with very low final achievement. One class (2-1) showed 
slight improvement xdLth moderate achievement for checking, but slight improve- 
ment with low achievement for summarizing: one (3-2) showed definite improvement 
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with moderate achievement for checking, but sXght improvement with very low 
achievement for summarizing. One (4-1) also showed definite improvement in 
checking but a low level of achievement, while it showed no improvement for 
summarizing with a very low level of Improvement. The rest showed slight 
improvement for checking but a loss for sximmarizing (6-1); no improvement 
for checking and a loss for summarizing (7-1); and definite improvement for 
checking but no improvement for summarizing (9-1) . All three of these classes 
showed very low levels of final achievement. 

Change or reject . Each element was measured separately. Five classes 
(3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 9-1) showed definite improvement overall with moderate 
final achievement for two (3-1, 4-1) and mixed final achievement as follows: 
high for change and moderate for reject (3-1); moderate for change and low 
for reject(5-l, 9-1): Two classes (2-1, 6-1) showed definite improvement 
for change, but no improvement for reject; both had moderate levels of final 
achievement. The three remaining classes varied in improvement from slight 
(7-1), to none (8-1) to a loss (5-2) in change and from slight (5-2, 8-1) to 
none (7-1) for reject. All three had very low levels of final achievement. 

Objective 2 was measured by test item I, 6. It was measured by noting 
if students, in a given situation, indicated they would seek assistance from 
a knowledgeable other to attain objectivity. The results showed that six 
classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-2, 7-1, 9-1) definitely improved in this item with 
three (3-1, 3-2, 6-1) having a moderate level of final achievement; two (4-1, 
9-1) having a low level and one (7-1) having a very low level. One class 
(2-1) had no improvement with a moderate level of achievement. The rest 
(5-1, 5-2, 8-1) showed a loss in the item with 8-1 having moderate achieve- 
ment and 5-1 and 5-2 very low achievement. 

Objective 3 was measured by test item II, 4d, which measured applica- 
tion of the select substep; II, 4e, which measured the application of the 
commit substep and II, 4f , which measured application of the persevere sub- 
step. The results of each are as shown below. 

Select. Six classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 3-1, 7-1) definitely im- ^ 

proved with high final achievement for three (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) and moderate 

achievement for three (4-1, 5-1, 7-1). The rest (5-1, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) showed 
a loss with moderate (6-1, 9-1) and very low (5-2, 8-1) levels of final 
achievement. 

Commit : All but two classes (6-1, 8-1) showed definite improvement with 
final achievement at very high (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) moderate (4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 9-2) 
and lo\7 (7-1) levels. One class (8-1) showed slight improvement with a very 
low level of final achievement. The other (6-1) showed no Improvement at 
a moderate level of achievement. 

Persevere . Five classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 7-1, 9-1) showed definite im- 
provement with final achievement levels being very high (3-2) high (3-1) and 
moderate (4-1, 7-1, 9-1). Two classes (2-1, 6-1) showed slight Improvement 
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with the former at a very high achievement level and the latter at a moderate 
achievement level. One (5-2) showed no improvement at a very low achieve- 
ment level, and two (5-1, 8-1) showed a loss with 5-1 at a moderate and 8-1 
at a low level of final achievement. 

Objective 4 was measured by item I, 3, which called on students to list 
at least three course-given methods for persevering. The results showed that 
three classes (3-1, 3-2, 9-1) showed a definite overall improvement with a 
moderate level of final achievement in indicating three or more methods. 
Three classes (2-1, 4-1, 7-1) showed definite improvement in listing at least 
one method with achievement levels at high (2-aX very high (4-1) and moderate. 
These same classes showed slight (2-1) or no (4-1, 7-1) improvement in listing 
3 or more methods with achievement levels being low (2-1) and very low (4-1, 
7-1). Two classes (5-2, 6-1) showed slight improvement overall with very low 
levels of final achievement in listing three or more methods. One class (5-1) 
showed low overall improvement with low final achievement in listing three or 
more methods. The remaining class (8-1) showed a loss in naming at least one 
method with very low achievemen^t and no improvement in a very low level of 
achievement in naming three methods. 

In one class (2-1) the teacher and a visitor acted as objective references 
and the teacher reported that it went well. In another class (3-1) the teacher 
reported that he did not get 100% participation, although the observer re- 
ported that the lesson went smoothly with students working on task. (Note 
that this was a two-part lesson and only part one was observed in this class) . 
The observer reported the same fox 3-2, which was also observed for only one 
of two parts. In 4-1, the teacher prepared a special check list to use in 
carrying out the steps of this lesson. In one class (7-1) the teacher re- 
ported that students had no intention of contacting a knowledgeable other, 
. though they did understand what was meant by persevere. In one class (6-1) 
the teacher reported that students " seemed to understand the steps for judging. 

Presentation ; 

Time. In four classes (2-1, 6-1, 7-1, 8-1) the teachers presented the 
lesson in one part instead of the two suggested. These took 50 (2-1); 40 
(6-1, 33 minutes according to the observer); 45 (7-1) and 40 (8-1) minutes. 
The remaining classes received the lesson in two sessions: 3-1 took 23 minutes 
(13 for Part 1, plus 10 for Part 2); 3-2 took 46 (19 and 27); 4-1 took 
40 (20 and 20); 5-1 took 36 (12 and 24); 5-2 took 29 (12 and 17); 9-1 took 
28 (8 and 20). 

l^ode. Four classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 8-1) used the teacher mode through- 
out. The remainder used the tape for most of the parts. 

Student behavior . In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher reported r>T?ft 
studiiints did contact knowledgeable others (3/4 of them in 3-1; almost all ±n 
3-2 ) despite hostility toward the course. In 4-1, the students were observed 
talk*^.ng continuously throughout the lesson. In another class (6-1) the teacher 
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reported (and the observer corroborated) an undercurrent of talking during 
the class. The teacher attributed the talking to the nearness of graduation. 
The teacher and observer noted that the students worked on task despite the 
talking. 

Teacher-recommended changes . la one class (2-1) the teacher suggested 
that the lesson direct the appointment of the teacher or another authority to 
act as the objective party (outside, knowledgeable other) during the "be 
objective" element of Part 3 of the lesson. The teacher felt that this not 
only allowed Step 4 to occur, it also ensured that the students' ideas were 
specific and related to their problems. 

Instruction : 

Part 1, Get ready . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated this part 
as especially good. In three classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1) the students were 
observed responding correctly in recalling ways to be objective. The students 
were observed talking in 4-1 and 6-1. No other pertinent data. 

Part 2, Focus on the person way of being objective . In two classes (6-1, 
9-1) the teacher rated this part as "especially good." In 3-1 and 3-2 the 
students were observed listening attentively. In 3-2 the teacher was observed 
reminding the students that in writing Step 3 of the strategy, they must 
include the word "effects." In 4-1 and 6-1 the classes were observed to 
continue their talking. No other pertinent data. 

Part 3, Apply Step 4 to students' action ideas . In three classes (2-1, 
6-1, 9-1) the teacbiirs rated this part as especially good. In one class (2-1) 
the teacher used himself and another teacher as an objective reference. In 
two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher reports ' that students consulted outsiders 
even though thr.y were hostile to the course. In one class (4-1) the teacher 
had devised a form for the students to use to complete Step 4. As he wrote 
and explained each item on the chalkboard, one student tried to agitate the 
class by making comments. This class and also 6-1 were observed to continue 
to talk. In the latter class the students consulted classmates to be objective. 
In one clase, (7-1) the students did not consult others because they had not 
developed action ideas. In two classes (5-1 and 2) most students did not 
consult others. Those who did went to neighbors, friends, or family because 
they did not trust others. In one class (8-1) the teacher wrote several of the 
student ideas on the board and teacher and class acted as objective observers. 
In one class (9-1) the teacher stopped the tape, reemphasized what needed to 
be done, then replayed the tape. 

A review of student materials' indicated that in response to the lesson 
directions to check mark ideas that were ethical and change or reject those 
that were not, in only one instance did the entire class (3-2) respond by 
checking. About one half the class checked in 3-1 and only a third in 4-1. 
Only a few checked in most of the other classes with two (5-1, 7-1) showing no 
response at all. In only a few instances was there evidence of an idea being 
rejected or changed. Many students did not seem to harve made out a worksheet 
for their actions. 
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Part 4, Review of Step 5, Act. All teachers reported no problem with 
K^r^?^"" \ ? "^^^^ ^^'^^ ""^^ teacher reported an outside disturbance 
llLttt ^^^l^^^' I" his other class (5-2) the same teacher reported 
playing some of the tape from the preceding part, because most of the students 
^the^ ^ objective party. In both classes those who did consSf 

/^'^ outside of friends, neighbors, and family because they 

tt±r.\l?tT °' ^" easily." In 6-1 the students were observed to continue 
their talking. No other pertinent data. 

this Itll f: f coMnltment . In tvo classes (2-1, 6-1) the teachers rated 

this part as especially good. In one class (2-1) the teacher used the tape 
and manual as a guide but deviated by interjecting his own examples. He Lit 
it was most successful. In one class (6-1) the observer reported that half 

1^,1/" ''T? "^"^ '^''^^^ ^^^^^ students had tLiJ 

heads down on their desks. ^"c-li 

-^7 t iT^fT student materials indicated that in four classes (2-1, 3-1 

\ ^"^^ ^ selected an action. In one class (6-1) about two 
thirds selected an action. In three others (5-2, 8-1, 9-1) about a third 

to do "'^^ ^ ^^'^ selected an action 

to do. In many cases the students had apparently not made out worksheets. 

Part 6, Ways of perservering (study bo ok page 42) . In two classes (2-1, 6-1) 
teachers rated this part as especially good.' Again, in one class (2-1) the 
thrsrd'!^'""'''^"''^ interjecting his own illustrations. In one class 
(6-1) the students were observed still talking. In one class (7-1) the teacher 
SnHt le^thf""^ understood "perservere" and discussed MartiJ Luther 

^^/e^ie;' °f student materials showed that in response to a request in the 
11 It K course-given methods of persevering in only one class (3-2) 
did all but a. few respond. In two other classes (4-1, 6-1) about two-thirds 
rSlJf i<= 1° one other class (3-1) a little more than Half responded. About 
a third responded m three other classes (5-1, 5-2, o_i) there was little or 
no response m the three remaining classes (2-1, 7-1, 9-1). 

^^^^^ ^° T^^""^ ^ persevere with their own ideas, 

the students responded as follows: in one class (4-1) most of the students 

Masses (3-r^3 f Tl/'f T""" "l^^. '° °^ "^^^^ ^° - three 

Classes (3-1 3-2, 6-1) about two thirds responded with 6-1 showing a pre- 
ference for talk to self and others." In four of the remaining classes (5-1, 
res^nded ^ responded. In the other two (2-1, 7-1) no one 

ri,,^ Part 7 Close the lesson . In two classes (2-1, 6-1) the teachers rated 

^^P^'^^ly good." In one class (6-1) the students were observed 
still talking. No other pertinent data. ooservea 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations; 

Time , Time did not seem to be a problem in this lesson. In fact, in 
most cases, the times are short enough so that the lesson can be expanded in 
those areas where the students seemed least responsive. 

Mode . The choice between tape and teacher mode will be retained, though 
teacher mode will be recommended to speed up the lesson pace and facilitate 
interjection of more relevant illustrations where appropriate. 

Objectives . It is recommended that the objectives as stated be retained. 

Part 1 > This part will be expanded to call on students to recall the 
three substeps of the Judge step. Elaborated feedback explaining each sub- 
step will be provided. 

Part 2 . This part will be expanded to include several examples of action 
ideas and the kinds of people who might be consulted to get objectivity for 
each. 

Part 3 . This part will remain basically the same. However, the Teacher's. 
Manual directions will be amplified to ensure that all students have an 
opportunity to attain some degree of objectivity. Alternate methods will be 
more clearly spelled out for those who are reluctant to or won't or can't 
(due to time) consult authorities. Directions will be given to have the 
teacher or classmates check to see that each student has written the name of 
a consultant-, before leaving the class (that is, unless the consultation is 
to be dOQe in the class using the teacher and classmates X It will also be 
suggested that the teacher might call in another school authority to act as 
consultant during the xesson. This, in effect, is what occurred in 2-1 when 
the teacher drafted a class visitor to help students be objective. 

Part 4 . This part will remain essentially unchanged except that the 
Teacher's Manual will be changed to includ-^ alternate ways to check that students 
completed Step 5: teacher check; self-check; or classmate check. 

Part 5. Make a commitment. This part will remain basically the same. 
However, the Teacher's Manual xdLll be changed to include directions to have 
either the teacher, a classmate, or student himself check to make sxxre that an 
action has been selected. 

Part 6 . This part will remain basically unchanged except that a list of 
other examples of people using ways to persevere will be added to the Teacher's 
Manii^l for use by the teacher if needed. The list xdLll contain people more 
appealing to adolescents: sports, TV, or movie personalities who have espoused 
ways to keep going. The teacher xdLll also be given the option to solicit 
personal methods from class if time is available. 

Part 7 . This part will remain essentially unchanged. 
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Filial Recommendations: 

General , The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson with the following addition. 

Further recommendations . The following change is recommended as a resiilt 
of a staff review of the preliminary recommendations: 

Part 7 will be revised to include a brief summary qiiiz on the three things 
done to complete the Act step. The qiiiz will be oral with the teacher calling 
on students to supply answers and giving corrective feedback. 

External review . No changes suggested by reviewers. 

Affirmative Action . No changes necessary. 

General function and final objectives: 

General Fimction . To provide practice and instruction in the use of 
strategy &tep 4, Judge, and step 5, Act in the value- initiative mode. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to apply the three things you do to carry out the 
Judge step (Be objective. Review and summarize information, and 
Change or reject) for self-chosen action ideas which have not 
been used previously in the coxarse. 

2. To be able to spontaneously seek assistance from more knowi-^dge- 
able others in achieving objectivity. (Tested) 

3. To be able to apply the three things you do to carry out the 
Act step (Select, Commit, and Persevere). 

4- To be able to recall at least three course-given methods which 
may be used to assist in persevering to accomplish/complete an 
ethical action. (Tested) 
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UNIT IV, LESSON 6 — P2 
ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION; To provide Instruction and practice in the use of the 
sixth step of the Ethical Action strategy. Evaluate. 



OBJECTIVE: To be able to apply the three things you do to evaluate an action 
idea which has been acted upon: (a) examine the action; (b) re- 
view use of strategy; and (c) consider the value. 

AN^YSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness: 

The objective was measured by three items on the unit test: Item II, 5a, 
which measures application of the Examine the Action substep; Item II, 5b, which 
measures the Review Use of the Strategy substep; and Item II, 5c, which measures 
the Consider the Value substep. Student performance on each of the items is 
as follows. 

Examine the action . Half the classes (2-1, 3-1, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) showed 
definite improvement with final achievement levels high for 2-1 low for 3-2 
and 6-1 and very low for 4-1 and 9-1. One class (5-2) showed slight Inpruve- 
ment with a very low level of final achievement; two (5-1, 7-1) showed no im- 
provement with very low levels of final achievement and two (3-1, 8-1) showed 
a loss with very low achievement levels. 

Review use of the strategy . Half the classes (3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 6-1,. 9-1) 
showed definite improvement with moderate levels of final achievement for 3-2 
and 6-1; low for 4-1 and 5-1; and very low for 9-1. One class (3-1) showed 
slight Improvement with final achievement at the moderate level. Two (2-1, 
7-1) showed no improvement with final achievement levels moderate and very 
low respectively. The two remaining classes (5-2, 8-1) showed a loss with 
very low final achievement levels. 

Consider the value. Half the classes (2-1, 3-1, 4-1, 6-1, 9-1) showed 
definite improvement with moderate (2-1, 3-1, 6-1) and very low (4-1, 9-1) 
levels of final achievement. One class (3-2) showed slight improvement, 
with a moderate final achievement level. The rest (5-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1) 
showed no Improvement with very low levels of final achievement. 

In. one class (2-1) the teacher reported that the lesson was good. In 
another (4-1) the teacher reported being stirprised and pleased that a good 
number of students seemed to see the new concpets in the unit. In two other 
classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher reported students had no trouble evaluating. 
In a third (5-2) the teacher reported that the lesson was difficult for the 
group. In one class (7-1) the teacher reported that the students could not 
evaluate because they had not done the action. In fact, they hadn't looked 
at their self-made worksheets since the lesson in which they were made up. 
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This was corroborated by the observer. In another class (8-1) the students 
had- also not done their actions, so the teacher asked that they role take 
their actions in order to evaluate. In one class (9-1) the teacher felt it 
went well. 

Presentation. 

Time* Five classes took less than 35 minutes to com^Dlete the lesson: 
9-1 (20 minutes); 4-1(21); 5-2(25); 5-1(27), and 3-2(32)." In one class (7-1) 
the teacher reported using 40 minutes though the observer reported him using 
only 29 minutes. In two classes (6-1, 8-1) the teachers presented a special 
modified version of the lesson, combining Lessons 6 and 7. One teacher (6-1) 
finished the lesson in two sessions of 50 and 14 minutes each though there 
was no indication of how much time was spent on each lesson. In the other 
class (2-1) the teacher reported using 65 minutes to complete the special 
version. In the remaining class (2-1) the teachoi reported using 50 minutes 
for Lesson 6. Only in two classes. (5-1 and 2) did the teacher complain about 
the lesson length. He felt Part 2 of the lesson was too long. One teacher 
(3-1) did not report a time for this lesson. 

Mode. About half the teachers used the tape mode; the other half used 
the teacher mode. 

Student behavior . In one class (5-1) , the observer reported the students 
working more on- task than xisual, listening to the tape and completing the 
activities. In another (6-1) the teacher reported that the students re- 
sponded well. In another (7-1) the observer repoorted that the students 
"seemed to be in another world." In another (8-1) the students were observed 
working on-task, though the teacher was flustered by a bad experience on the 
way to school and omitted key parts of the lesson. In another class (9-1) 
the teacher reported that there were no problems except the "usual clowning 
around" by a few students. 

Teacher-recommended changes . In one class (2-1) the teacher suggested 
that the lesson be teacher-only; that the tape be eliminated. In another 
(7-1) the teacher suggested that the narrator slow down. 

Instruction . 

Part 1, Get ready . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) teachers rated this part 
especially good. In two classes (5-1 and 2) the teacher reported that the 
directions presented by the narrator were too difficult; the students did 
not understand the narrator when she talked of the two uses of the evaluate 
data. The observer confirmed this. In one class (9-1) the teacher stopped 
the tape to explain the procedure and the two ways the evaluate information 
can be used. 
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Part 2» Evaluate action ^ In three classes (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
rated this part as especially good. In one class (5-1) the observer reported 
the student working on task (with a few exceptions) . The teacher turned 
the tape off for two minutes to allow more time for writing. The teacher 
listed the general questions on the board for evaluating the uses of the steps. 
The same class was disrupted for two minutes when the teacher left the room. 
Then two students volunteered to share their step-use evaluations. Only half 
the class worked on task during the Consider the Value part of the step. 
In another class (5-2) the'^dbserver reported that the teacher again turned 
off the tape to allow the students two more minutes to examine the action. 
Only half the students reviewed use of the steps and none of these shared. 
Only half the students worked on- task considering the value, the rest talked 
among themselves. In one class (7-1) the students did not evaluate because 
they had not done any actions, because they had not thought of any. The 
observer reported that only two students worked on- task after the teacher 
stopped the tape to reexplain the directions. In another class (8-1) the 
students also had not done their actions, so the teacher asked them to role 
play in their minds. However, she did not give them time to answer the 
questions, or failed to refer to the questions and hence did not reqiiire 
them to answer. In another class (9-1) the teacher stopped the tape to 
explain the directions and to go over the questions asked. 

A review of the student materials showed that the students responded to 
each of the three substeps of the Evaluate step as follows: 

Examine the action . In four classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1) all but a few 
responded. In one class (3-1) about half responded. In one class (5-1) 
there were no worksheets for about half the class, and those who had them 
did not respond for the most part. In another (5-2) most did not respond. 
In another class (8-1) about a third of the worksheets were missing, and 
those who had them did not respond. In another class (9-1) about a third 
responded while the rest either had no worksheets or did not respond. In. 
the remaining class (7-1) all but a few worksheets were missing and those 
who had them did not respond. 

Review use of the strategy steps . In four classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1) 
all but a few responded. In one class (3-1) about two- thirds of the students 
responded. In three other classes about one-half (5-1) to one third (8-1, 9-1) 
of the students did no: have worksheets. Of those who did, most responded 
in 5-1 and 9-1 but none responded in 8-1. In 5-2 most students did not re- 
spond. In 7-1 most had no worksheets and the few who did, did not respond. 

Consider the value . In four classes (2-1, 3-2, 4-1, 6-1) all but a few 
responded. In 5-2 all but a few did not respond. In 3-1, half the class 
responded; in 5-1 only half the class had worksheets and most of these did 
not respond. In the remaining classes (7-1, 8-1, 9-1) those with worksheets 
did not respond for the most part. 
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gart 3, Close the lesson . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers 
evalixated this part as especially good. In one class (5-2) a student pointed 
out. errors in the study book page identification (Unit V instead of Unit IV), 
The students responded negatively when the teacher asked if they would use 
the strategy in the future. In one class (7-1) the teacher used this part 
to review study book page 10 — the strategy steps. In one class (8-1) the 
teacher was observed deviating from the Teacher's Manual by not reviewing 
the new concepts introduced in the xmit and not informing students that 
this was their last formal use of the strategy. No other pertinent data. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations : 

Time . It would seem that time was not a problem in most of the classes. 
Even those who presented Lessons 6 and 7 together seemed to have presented 
this lesson in about thirty minutes. 

Mode. The teacher mode will be recommended for presentation to speed 
up the pace of the lesson and to allow for easier adaptation to individual 
situations. However, a tape option will be provided as backup. 

Objectives . It is recommended that the objectives be retained as 
stated. 

Part 1. The part will be revised to provide brief illustrations of 
people using evaluation data to improve their skills in judging the ethi- 
cality of potential actions. The cases will be in the Teacher's Manual and will 
be used in the oral review which is now in the part. As part of the feed- 
back the teacher will reinforce points made in the previous units with re- 
gard to the purpose of evaluating in Ethical Action and the criteria used 
to evaluate an action; viz; the overall effects on those involved. 

Part 2. The part will remain essentially unchanged. However, the 
Teacher's Manual will be expanded to suggest several alternatives for pre- 
senting the part to ensure that the students do evaluate. These would in- 
clude: preparation of a special worksheet by the teacher for use with the 
students; having students work in pairs to ask each other the evaluate ques- 
tion; a teacher-led evaluation in which the teacher would call for a show 
of hands, where appropriate, with follow-up questions for volunteers. 

Again, emphasis will be placed on the ethicality of the action as judged 
by the overall effects on those involved. Outcomes in terms of solving the 
situation will be downplayed. 

Part 3. It is recommended that this part remain essentially unchanged. 
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Final recommendations ; 

General , The preli min ary recommendations vill be incorporated into the 
lesson with the following exception* 

In part 2, emphasis will not be placed on the ethicality of the action, 
but will be placed on the purpose for evaluating; viz,, you evaluate so you 
can learn to be a rnore skillful judge the next time you must take action. Out- 
comes, in terms of solving the situation, will still be downplayed. 

Further recommendations . The following changes are recommended as a 
result of a staff review of the preliminary recommendations, 

A statement will be added to the Teacher's Manual for part 3 to ensure 
that the tape be run forward to the end of the lesson if the teacher elects to 
not use all of the tape for the lesson. 

Because the P2 version of the Unit IV test was very long (four pages) and 
required a lot of writing, it was decided to break the test into two parts to 
be administered at different times. Following this lesson will be a test 
specific to the new tnaterial introdxiced in Unit IV^ This test will be quite 
short. In addition, an optional test will be provided covering the application 
objectives of the xmit. Teachers who for privacy's sake did not check the 
students' performance on their personal record sheets may want to administer 
this test Ir, order to determine whether the students did indeed master the 
application objectives* The overall course items on the P2 Unit IV test will 
be included in the end of course test which will be administered following 
Lesson 8, the last lesson of the unit. 

External review . No changes suggested by the reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No changes necessary. 

General function and final objectives . 

General function . To provide instruction and practice in the use of 
strategy step 6, Evaluate; to review new concepts presented in the unit and to 
prepare students for the unit test. 

Objective , 

To be able to apply the three things you do to evaluate an action 
idea which has been acted upon: 

a. Examine the action 

b* Review use of the strategy 

c. Consider the value 
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ANALYSIS NARRATIVE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



GENERAL FUNCTION: To offer an overview of the course and to review the 
definition of "ethical action," the Ethical Action Strategy, 
and ways to implement it. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To be able to apply the course definition of "ethical action" 
by determining whether given statements describe ethical ac- 
tions and by indicating what component (s) of ethical action . 
is missing in the statements judged not to describe an ethical 
action* 

2. To be able to write a description of the Ethical Action 
Strategy which includes the six step names and ways to use 
the steps. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness: 

Objective 1 was measured by test item 1-7 of the unit test which called on 
students to identify the element of the Ethical Action definition missing in 
each of four^subitems. The classes most often showing a definite improve- 
ment in the items were 2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1, and 9-1 with final achievement 
levels at the moderate to high levels for these classes in most cases. The 
other classes varied across each item in both improvement and final achieve- 
ment levels. The levels for each item are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

TABLE 1 



Element Missing 


Class Improvement Levels 


in The Test Item 


Definite 


Slight 


None 


Loss 


Action 


2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 
4-1, 6-1 


5-1, 7-1, 8-1 




5-2, 9-1 


Nothing 


3-1, 4-1, 5-1, 
6-l,-~;S-l 




2-1 


3-2, 5-2, 7-1, 
8-1 


Consider Others 


2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 
4-1, 5-2, 9-1 


5-1, 8-1 




6-1, 7-1 


Consider Self 


2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 
4-1, 7-1, 9-1 




5-1, 5-2 

1 


6-1, 8-1 
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TABLE 2 



Element Missing 


Class Final Achievement Levels 


in The Test Item 


Very High 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Very Low 


Action 


3-2 


3-1 


2-1, 4-1, 
6-1, 7-1, 
8-1, 9-1 




5-1, 5-2 


Nothing 




3-2, 5-1 


2-1, 3-1, 
4-1, 6-1, 
7-1, 8-1, 
9-1 


5-2 . 




Consider Others 




3-2 


2-1, 3-1, 
4-1, 6-1, 
9-1 


5-1 


5-1, 7-1, 
8-1 


Consider Self 






2- 1, 3-1, 

3- 2 


4-1, 6-1, 
9-1 


5-1, 5-2, 
7-1, 8-1 



Objective 2 was measured by the Test Question on page 3 of the End-of- 
course Questionnaire. This item called on the students to describe how they 
would go about using the strategy and were asked to include all they knew. 
The results showed that in 3 classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2) a majority of students 
had learned the strategy thoroughly. In one class (6-1) the majority of 
students had a functional knowledge of the strategy, while in two others (5-1, 
9-1) the majority had at best a partially functional knowledge of it. In 
the remaining classes (4-1, 5-2, 7-1, 8-1) the majority of students had a 
basic to below basic knowledge of the strategy. 

It shotild be noted that in all but two cases (8-1, 9-1) the students 
performance on the verbal ability test given before the course, correlated 
positively, though in varying degrees, to the student performance on the 
test item. In the case of one of the non-correlation classes (9-1) the 
students did not seem to take the questionnaire seriously. 

In one class (2-1) the teacher reported that the lesson went quite well. 
The teacher felt that the students understood the definition of ethical ac- 
tion and its components. In another class (4-1) the teacher described the 
lesson as a "clear simple presentation." In another (5-1) the teacher re- 
ported that it went smoothly. 

Presentation . 

Time . In six classes (3-1, 3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 9-1) the lesson took 
about 30 minutes or less. In one class (2-1) the teacher reported using 
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50 minutes (the observer reported 53) and in another (7-1) the teacher re- 
ported using 65 minutes. In order to complete the course before the close 
of the school year, in two classes (6-1, 8-1) the teachers presented a special 
modified version of the lesson, combining Lessons 6 and 7. However, there is 
no indication of how much time was spent on each lesson. 

Kode. All teachers used the Tape Mode for Parts 1 and 2 and Teacher 
Mode for Parts 3 and 4 as provided. In 8-1, the tape became twisted, so 
the teacher read from the script. 

Student behavior . In one class (2-1) the teacher reported that student 
attentiveness and response were good. In another (7-1) the teacher reported 
that this was the first time in many lessons that the class actually parti- 
cipated « 

Teacher-recommended change . One teacher (3-1 and 2) suggested that the 
students be asked to list the strategy steps and substeps before seeing the 
filmstrip. Then, they should be asked to note during the strip what Keith 
says that shows he is using the substep. Feedback should include step names 
and what Keith said. This would force students to be analytical rather than 
just writing the names from memory, without analyzing what is happening. The 
teacher felt it should be an analysis exercise not a memory exercise. 

Instruction : 

Part 1^ Get ready . In one class (9-1) the teacher rated this part as 
especially good. The others reported no problem with it. In one observed 
class (8-1) the students responded correctly when asked for the components 
of ethical action. Then, they talked among themselves as the teacher turned 
on the projector and began to give directions for the next part. 

Part 2> Filmstrip . In three classes (2-1, 6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated 
this part as especially good. In 2-1, the teacher felt the strip was ef- 
fective in that students could analyze how much they had learned. The ob- 
server reported that the students wrote the step names as directed, and that 
about half of them responded when the teacher asked them to call out the step 
names. In two other classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher reported that the strip 
held the students' attention, though he was surprised that only a few students 
had "100% success" in listing all the steps and substeps. In another (7-1) 
the teacher reported that the filmstrip was just the stimulus the class 
needed. In the one class in which the teacher read the script (8-1), the 
teacher reported, and the observer verified, that the steps were discussed 
as the script was read. In one class (9-1) the teacher reported that the 
students recognized the filmstrip as being from an earlier lesson, but most 
' liked seeing it again. In one of the classes presenting the modified version 
(6-1) the students particularly enjoyed seeing the filmstrip and seeing that 
they learned something since the course began. A review of the student ma- 
terials shows that in four classes (2-1, 3-1, 3-2, 4-1) all but a few re- 
sponded. In one class (9-1) about two-thirds responded; in another (6-1) 
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only about half responded. In one class (5-1) only a third responded while 
in 5-2 only a few responded. In 7-1,- only one responded (though the teacher 
report suggests that they responded orally); in 8-1 only one responded. 

Part 3, Class discussion. In twb classes (2-1, 6-1) the teachers rated 
this part espcially good. In one class (2-1) the teacher felt that students 
understood the definition because of the ntnnber of students who raised their 
hands during the discussion. The observer of this class reported that all 
students wanted to participate. In one class (3-2) the teacher reported 
that the discussion was perfunctory because students immediately spotted 
what was missing. In one class (5-2) the teacher reported some difficulty 
in the discussion which may have been caused by an outside interruption 
which was not identified. In 8-1 the teacher reported that she did not 
discuss further the steps and substeps discussed as she read the filmstrip 
script. She felt the students response had been adequate. However, the ob- 
server reported that the teacher omit;-cd the discussion identifying the four 
components of ethical action. In one class (9-1) the students discussed 
at length the ethicality of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima in World War II. 
In another (6-1) the teacher reported that the students wanted to talk more 
about the strategy steps and some expressed their interest in and enjoyment 
of the course. 

Part 4, Close the lesson . In two classes (6-1, 9-1) the teachers rated 
this part as especially good. In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher was 
pressed for time and so had the students do the first part of the Unit IV test 
before closing the lesson later in the day. The unit test was completed after 
Lesson 8. In one class (8-1) the teacher was observed omitting this part. 
No other pertinent data. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 
Preliminary recommendations: 

Time. Time seemed to be a problem in only two classe% 2-1 and 7-1. 
In the former, the class discussion took 34 minutes, according to the ob- 
server. In the latter, tircie spent on discussion may also have been a factor. 

Mode . Because the audio tape is needed for the filmstrip in Part 2, 
the tape and teacher mode will be retained. 

Objectives. It is recommended that the objectives be retained as stated. 

Part 1. It is recommended that this part remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 2 . This part should remain essentially unchanged. The purpose 
of the exercise is to have the students identify the steps an substeps 
in context.— JLt.-was_:no.t .meant ..to__be .an ..analysis of the character ' s behavior 
as the teacher-recommended change suggests. However, the audio script would 
be revised to reflect those changes made to the filmstrip in Unit I, Lesson 2. 
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However, the audio script would he revised to reflect those changes 
made to the filmstrip in Unit I, Lesson 2. However, the audio script would 

Part 3 .. Before proceeding with the discussion about the four elements 
of ethical action, the teacher would canvass the students to find out which 
strategy steps they had trouble listing substeps for. The teacher would 
briefly review the items under the steps, citing or calling on students to 
recall what Keith said in the strip to show that he was doing the step. The 
remainder of the part would remain essentially unchanged except for the in- 
clusion of a study book page which would contain some brief examples of non- 
ethical actions with different componfuits of EA missing. The students would 
be called upon to ind^^e what is missing from each and write the missing 
element on a separate Weet of paper. The teacher would provide feedback. 

Part 4. This part should remain essentially unchanged. 
Final recommendations : 

General . The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into 
the lesson with the^ following exception. 

In part 3, when reviewing the items for which students had trouble- 
listing substeps, the teacher will not call on students to recall what 
Keith said to show that he was doing the step. Instead, the teacher, using 
the audio script, will remind the students of what Keith said and then elicit 
from them what Keith was trying to do; i.e., what substep he was carrying • 
out. 

\^ 

Further recommendations . A staff review of the analysis narrative did 
not produce any additional change recommendations. 

External review . No changes suggested by reviewers. 

Affirmative action . No changes necessary. 

General function and final objectives: 

General function . To offer an overview of the course and to review 
the definition of "ethical actioa," the Ethical Action Strategy, and ways 
to implement it. 

Objectives . 

1. To be able to apply the course definition of "ethical action" by 
determining whether given statements describe ethical actions and 
by indicating what component(s) of ethical action is missing in 
the statements judged not to describe an ethical action. (Tested) 

2. To be able to write a description of the Ethical Action Strategy 
which includes the six step names and ways to use the steps. (Tested) 
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GENERAL FUNCTION: To dispose students to employ the. Ethical Action Strategy 
bey end the termination of the course. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be disposed to list items indicating personal control, 
caring for others, and fairness as personally desirable 
charac teris tics . 

2. To be able to recall three course-suggested personal 
characteristics or abilities which continued use of the SEA 
strategy is designed to enhance: acting consistently with 
one's values, acting in a way that shows genuine concern for 
others, and making fair decision. 

3. To be disposed to evaluate positively the usefulness of the 
Ethical Action Strategy to them iu their lives in the near 
future. 

4. To be able to generate future circumstances where the in- 
dividual would employ the Ethical Action Strategy. 

ANALYSIS NARRATIVE 

Effectiveness: 

Objective 1 was measiired by Item 1 on the End-of-Course Questionnaire. 
The results are as follows: In two classes (2-1, 3-1) over 70 percent of the 
students listed one or more of the traits of an ethical person as desirable. 
In one class (7-1) 53 percent listed one or more of the traits. In four others 
(3-2, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1) those listing desirable traits ranged between 35 percent 
and 50 percent. In two classes (8-1, 9-1) those listing traits were 26 percent 
and 23 percent respectively. The remaining class (4-1) scored much lower. 
Hovrever, the wording of this item was different for the class than for the others 
For this class the item used the word "important," which apparently elicited 
value terms presented during the coursa instead of the traits of an ethical 
person. The iten was subsequently revised before the other classes were given 
the questionnaire. In any case, the traits most often listed were "caring for 
others" and "being fair." "Personal control" was rarely mentioned. 

Objective 2 was measxired by unit te?5t Item I, 8, which asked for ways in 
which people could expect to improve themselves if they used the Ethical Action 
Strategy often. The results showed that only one class (3-2) showed a definite 
improvement overall with final achievement being lew to very low. Only four 
other classes showed a definite improvement in any of the ways to improve: 2-1, 
in "acting consistently with one's values" and "being fair"; 3-1, in "being 
fair"; 5-1 in "acting ~consistratly""an^ fair"; 7-1 in "showing concern ■ ^ 
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for others." Achievement levels in these ways were low to very low except for 
"being fair" in 2-1 and 3-1; the achievement level here was moderate. For the 
remaining ways in these classes and for all of the ways in the rest of the 
classes, results showed either little or no improvement or a loss, with final 
achievement most often at a very low level- 

Objective 3 was measured by Items 7 and 8 on the End-of-Course Questionnaire. 
Item 7 asked if the students had used the strategy outside of the normal course 
assignments. Item 8 asked about the students' anticipated use of the strategy 
in their future lives. The results are as follows. In only 3 classes (2-1, 
7-1, 8-1) did a majority of the students indicate that they had used the strategy 
outside of the course. In two classes (5-1, 6-1) 48 percent and 45 percent 
respectively, indicated that they had used it. In three classes (3-2, 4-1, 
5-2) between 15 percent and 31 percent indicated that they had used the strategy. 
In the remaining two classes. (3-1, 9-1) an overwhelming majority indicated that 
they had not used the strategy outside the course. 

With regard to future use of the strategy, in only <^ne class (2-1) did a 
majority of the students (72 percent) indicate that they would use the strategy 
in the future; 50 percent would use it whenever a value problem occurred; 
22 percent would use it only for some value problems. In the rest of the 
classes a minority of the students [between 4 percent (3-1) and 42 percent (7-l)J 
indicated they would use the strategy, with the majority noting that they were 
either uncertain about using it or would probably not use it in the future. 

Objective 4 tos an activity objective and was not measinred. However, the 
teachers' reports and the student materials indicate that it probably was 
achieved in most classes. See Part 4 of the analysis below. 

One teacher (2-1) reported that it was a good lesson. One teacher (6-1) 
reported that besides enjoying the lesson, the students shared instances of 
when they had used the strategy. Some students shared how they might use the 
strategy and some said they would come back to tell how they used it. Some 
said the coinrse helped them improve their P'^r sonal it ies. In another class 
(9-i) the teacher reported that even aftei. cne class some students indicated to 
him personally how they would use the strategy. 

Presentation: 

Time . In seven classes (3-2, 4-1, 5-1, 5-2, 6-1, 8-1, 9-1) the lesson 
took between 26 and 36 minutes to present. The teacher in 3-2 reported using 
40 but the observer recorded only 35. The teachers in the remaining classes 
reported using 45 minutes (2-1); 42 minutes (3-1; though the observer reported 
47); and 55 minutes (7-1). 

Mode . Most teachers used the Tape mode for Part 1 and the Teacher mode 
for Part 2. The Teacher mode is prescribed for Parts 3 and 4. 
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Student behavior . In one class (3-1) some students were observed making 
negative comments before the class began, but were no problem during class. 
In another (4-1) the students were observed talking among themselves throughout 
the lesson. In one class (5-2) the teacher reported about fifteen absences. 

Teacher-recommended changes . The teacher in two classes (3-1 and 2) re- 
commended that the students share how they might use the strategy in the future. 

Instruction ; 

Part 1, Get ready. In one class (6-1) the teacher rated this part as 
especially good. All the others reported no problem with the part. In one class 
(3-1) the students were observed responding correctly to a request for the four 
elements of ethical action. In another class (3-2) about half the class raised 
their hands to volxmteer the elements. In another (4-1) two students correctly 
volunteered the four elements and the class responded in unison when asked for 
the six strategy steps. 

Part 2, Personal characteristics survey (worksheet 17) . In one class (6-1) 
the teacher rated this part as especially good. The rest all reported having no 
problems with the part. In two classes (3-1 and 2) the teacher was observed 
writing the characteristics of an ethical person on the board during the feed- 
back. In another class (4-1) the students talked during the feedback. In 
another (8-1) the teacher reported that the survey went well. A review of the 
students' copies of worksheet 17 showed that in all of the classes most of the 
students responded to the survey (though it should be noted that about a third 
of the worksheets were missing in class 5-1 and 5-2) . 

Part 3, Class discussion (study book page 43) . In four classes (2-1, 5-2, . 
6-1, 8-1) the teachers rated this part as especially good. In one class (2-1) 
the teacher reported that the students "really got into it." In two classes 
(3-1 and 2) the teacher indicated that the students had difficulty, though he 
commented that it was "not too difficult," but a "real challenge." He just 
felt it was good that they had to "work hard." This same teacher was observed 
remarking to the students that the lesson was not easy. One student misunderstood 
the directions for study book page 43. In this teacher's classes (3-1 and 2) 
the observer noted that most of the students agreed or disagreed as appropriate 
with the statements on page 43 and justified their choices. Volunteers also 
correctly identified the strategy steps related to the statements. The observer 
also noted that the teacher did not refer to Keith and the filmstrip when ex- 
plaining how the strategy can help one act. In class 4-1, the students were 
observed still talking among themselves. In class 5-1, the teacher reported 
that the students were really involved* This same teacher reported chat in 5-2 
the discussion was fair and that the statement on page 43„had to be interpreted 
for ths students because the "level of comprehension was too difficult" for 
them. In one class (6-1) the teacher reported that the discussion was very 
interesting. In another (8-1) the teacher reported including many other course 
concepts into the discussion, but did not specify which ones. 
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A review of the student materials showed that a few classes responded in 
writing (writing responses was a teacher option) to the opinion survey on 
page 43. In twc classes (3-1, 4-1) almost all the students responded. In 5-1, 
about a third responded. 

Part 4, Close lession .- In two classes (2-1, 6-1) the teachers ratid this 
lesson as especially good. The other teachers reported no problems with it. 
In one class (2-1) the teacher reported that the students really got into it, 
while the observer reported that the students worked on-task. This was also 
reported by the observer for classes 3-1 and 3-2. In one class (5-1) the 
teacher reported not finishi n g the part b€.cause of lack of time due to student 
involvement In the discussion In Part 3. In another class (6-1) the teacher 
reported that some students felt the course helped Improve their personalities. 
In addition, they thought of ways they might use the strategy in the future and 
shared instances when they had adready used it. In another class (9-1) the 
teacher reported that the students discussed future applications of the strategy 
privately with him after class. 

When asked In the closing quiz to list the three things the course could 
help them do, the students responded as follows. In four classes (.2-1, 3-1, 
'3-2, 4-1) almost all the students responded correctly with some omissions of 
the items, mostly in class 3-2. In one class (9-1) only about a third responded 
correctly. In the remaining classes veiry few responded correctly. 

It's Interesting to note that when asked to think of situations when they 
might use the strategy in the future, the students In half the classes wrote 
down the situations though not specifically asked to do so. There was a great 
variety of situations, but those most often cited involved problems at home 
and school, making career decisions; summer activities; to show a value; and 
situations involving cheating and stealing. 

SECOMMENDATIONS 

Preliminary recommendations : 

Time . Most of the classes did complete the lesson in what could be coii - 
sidered a normal class period. Those who took longer may have done so because 
of prolonged discussions; the discussion in 3-1 took 34 minutes; in 3-2, 26 
minutes. Therefore, a graphic device will be inserted In the Teacher's Manual 
to alert teachers of the need to control the length of the discussion. 

Mode . The Tape and Teacher mode will be retained as is, so the teacher can 
have the audio tape as backup. 

Objectives . It is suggested that Objective 1 be revised to Include "acting 
consistently with one's values," since this item was included in the scoring of 
the End-of-Course Questionnaire. It is also suggested that "fairness" be changed 
to "being fair" to be grammatically consistent as well as to match our Unit I 
emphasis. 
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It is recommended that the remaining objectives be retained as is. However 
it is suggested that the test item for Objective 2 be reviewed to determine if 
the wording used, "ways to improve themselves" might be too general to cue the 
desired response* Perhaps it should refer to "the traits of an ethical person" 
or "the things the strategy can help them do," which is the context in which it 
appears in the lesson. 

Part 1 . It is recommended that this part remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 2 . It is recommended that this part remain essentially unchanged. 

Part 3 . No major change is suggested for this part. However, it is 
recommended that the Teacher's Manual be revised to include an example for each 
way that the strategy helped a person. As part of the summing up, the teacher 
woald read out the examples and the class woxild be asked to identify in which 
way the strategy helped. 

Part 4 . No major change is suggested for this part. However, it is 
recommended that the Teacher's Manual be revised to provide the teacher with 
the option to ask the students to share the ways in which they might use the 
strategy in the future. 

Final recommendations : 

General . The preliminary recommendations will be incorporated into the 
lesson. 

Further recommendations . The following change is recommended as a result 
of further staff review of the analysis narrative. 

The audio tape and teacher's instrtictions will be revised to include 
"shows personal control" in lieu of "personally in charge." This is recommended 
to make it grammatically consistent with the other qualities of an ethical 
person ("shows caring" and "judges fairly"). The quality "acts in keeping with 
values" will also be added to this list. 

In Part 3, the class discussion, the teacher will link these four qualities 
to the four key woe^ of ethical action and to the strategy steps, pointing out 
in STimmarizing the:^ <4tscussion how the strategy steps can help one to attain the 
four qualities of ethical person. The list of things the strategy can help 
one do, used in t-Tw^ V2 lesson to summa rize the discussion, will be dropped. 

At the end of :tiie lesson, an end-of-course test will be given, focusing on 
a thorough knowledge of the strategy and of the concepts that are reviewed in 
the last two lessons of the course. The new material covered in the earlier . 
lessons in Unit IV will have been tested in the unit test that follows Lesson 6. 
(See recommendations for Unit IV, Lesson 6.) 

External review . No change suggested by reviewers. 

Affirmative action' . No changes necessary. 
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General ftinction and final objectives . 

General function . To dispose students to employ the Ethical Action Strategy 
beyond the termination of the course. 

Obj ectives . 

1. To be disposed to list items indicating acting consistently with 
one's values, caring for others, being fair and being in personal 
control as personally desirable characteristics. 

2. To be able to recall four course-suggested personal characteristics 
or abilities which continued use of the SEA strategy is designed to 
enhance: acting consistently with one's values, acting in a way 
that shows genuine concern for others, making fair decisions and 
being in personal control. (Tested) 

3. To be able to generate future circijmstances where the individual 
would employ the Ethical Action Strategy. 
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